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PREFACE 



This book professes to contain all the Greek poetry 
which has been recovered from papyri ; except (1) 
texts already published in other volumes of the Loeb 
Classical Library, (2) texts destined for publication 
in other volumes (e.g. the fragments of Callimachus), 
(3) fragments which are too small and broken to be 
either coherently translatable or — in our opinion — 
worth reprinting here for any other cause." A few 
texts from ostraca and parchment have been included 
for special reasons. The contents therefore exclude 
the fragments of Hesiod, Alcman, Alcaeus, Bac- 
chylides, Timotheus, Herodes and others ; Sappho, 
Pindar and Corinna are sparsely represented ; there 
remain (1) all the papyrus-fragments of Tragedy, 6 
(2) all of Comedy, except the greatest part of 

° Texts of importance to the scholar but not yielding a 
sufficiently connected sense to be worth reprinting here 
include among others the following : Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 1, p. 67; P. Oxy. nos. 419, 676, 1S23 ; Cat. Lit. Pap. 
B.M. nos. 51, 53, 57 ; P. Ryl. no. 1 ; P. Hibeh, nos. 10, 11 ; 
Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, iii. p. 1 ; Raccolta Lombroso, 
p. 29 ; P. Vindob. 29779. P.S.I, iii. no. 157 is omitted 
because I can make no sense of it ; and I have ventured to 
think that no useful purpose would be served by republishing 
the fragments of Dioscorus of Aphroditopolis. 

6 Except the fragment commonly ascribed to Aeschylus, 
Carians (see H. Weir Smyth, Loeb Aeschylus, vol. ii.). 
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Menander, (3) all of Mime (despite its want of poetry), 
(4) a considerable number of fragments in lyric, 
iambic, elegiac and hexameter verse : altogether, 
about four thousand two hundred lines of Greek 
poetry. 

The edition of these texts was originally undertaken 
by Mr. C. H. Roberts, Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. Engaged in heavier labours he transferred 
the task to me ; but not before he had nearly 
completed a catalogue of all fragments to be taken 
from publications up to the summer of 1933°; this 
catalogue was seen and so far approved by Hunt 
himself. Mr. Roberts handed to me at the same 
time a book of notes, the result of long and ingenious 
labour on the Tragic and Comic fragments : although 
I started the work again from the beginning, I 
derived great profit from his researches, and here 
express my gratitude. 

The reader will find that the text and translation 
of each piece are preceded by a short bibliography 
and an introductory note. I must briefly explain 
both these and the texts themselves. 

At the head of each text stands a full reference to 
the editio princeps, followed by abbreviated references 
to books, articles, reviews and notes which deal with 
the whole or some part or aspect of the text. These 
little bibliographies do not always aim at complete- 
ness; which, for such pieces as Hypsipyle and Ichneutae 
among others, was beyond both my power and the 
scope of my book. And I have of course excluded 

° The editiones principes referred to in this catalogue are 
scattered over four dozen different books and periodicals, a 
few of which are almost — one or two quite — unobtainable in 
England. I have at last had access to all except the ed. pr. 
of no. 129 (written in Russian, which I cannot read). 
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references to works (especially reviews) which seemed 
to add nothing to the subject. I hope that the 
bibliography often includes all that contributes to 
the elucidation of the text ; but I am unhappily 
certain that there must be some, and may be many, 
regrettable omissions. 

The bibliographies are often followed by intro- 
ductory notes, which try very briefly to illuminate 
the texts against their literary and historical back- 
ground, to elucidate their general meaning, to com- 
ment on divers matters of interest and importance 
such as authorship, style and date, and to give 
wherever possible — often, I fear, where it was not 
possible — the context of the fragment itself. Such 
notes are unusual in this series of volumes ; but they 
may be justified by the fragmentary nature of the 
texts, which are often difficult to understand with- 
out some preliminary exposition and explanation : 
often enough both text and translation depended on 
matters which are discussed in the introductory note. 
In a few instances the notes do nothing more than 
justify readings in the text or points in the transla- 
tion : that this was necessary, will be admitted freely 
by those who have studied the latest fragments of 
Euphorion, or followed the controversy which rages 
around the Niobe of Aeschylus. These introductions 
were written or revised after perusal of the works 
to which the bibliographies refer ; I am therefore 
heavily indebted to those works, however much I 
modify them or go beyond them. 

As for the texts : again, I could not conform to the 
custom of this series, because I could rarely find a 
" received " text which I might adopt and reprint ; 
I must therefore construct my own. My practice 

vii 
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has been to start with the editio princeps as a basis, 
and to embellish it with such modifications as were 
dictated by later research and by my own study. 
I am not a papyrologist ; consequently it signifies 
little that I have read many of my texts in the original 
papyri, the great majority of them in photographic 
reproductions — most published, others bought and 
borrowed. In my study of some of these texts, 
especially nos. 1, 30 and 121, I had the incomparable 
benefit of Mr. Edgar Lobel's assistance ; those 
familiar with his standards will not need the reminder 
that his assistance in my study by no means implies 
his approval of my result. 

A word about supplements. I began eager to fill 
every gap with flawless fragments of my own com- 
position ; I ended with the desire — too late — to 
remove all that is not either legible in the papyrus 
or replaceable beyond reasonable doubt. At the 
eleventh hour, indeed, I expelled handfuls of private 
poetry : yet far too much remains, hard though I 
tried to print nothing which is inconsistent with 
spaces and traces in the papyrus, and to be guided, 
for the sense of my supplements, by certain or 
probable indications provided by the legible text. 

Of my translations I cannot think with any satis- 
faction. The insuperable difficulties of rendering 
Greek poetry into English are in no way mitigated 

° In publishing the result, I have usually printed what I 
considered to be the best text hitherto produced ; footnotes 
then refer only to divergences from that standard. Such 
basic texts are denoted by asterisks in the bibliographies. 
Where no asterisk appears, it must be understood that for 
special reasons I have been unable to adopt any single text 
as basic ; in such cases, the authors of all supplements, etc., 
are named in the footnotes. 
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when the Greek is a disjointed fragment, often 
obscure and controversial, sometimes highly un- 
poetical. The only purpose which my versions can 
serve is to make it clear how I have understood the 
Greek — if I have made it clear, and if I did under- 
stand it. Had my predecessors (most of them) had 
even this ideal, my task would have been much easier. 
Many of these fragments have not been translated 
before. 

Since October 1939 I have been altogether unable 
to give either the time or the attention necessary 
to a proper reading of the proofs. But Mr. Roberts 
— equally distracted by new duties — has exercised 
unceasing vigilance. And late, but not too late, 
Professor J. D. Beazley performed a miracle of deep 
and painless surgery on every page : to him above 
all my readers owe whatever state of convalescence 
they may find in this volume ; they will never know 
how ill it was before. 

D. L. P. 

October 1940 

" In particular, I have been unable to take account of 
works which were published, or became accessible to me, 
while this book was being printed, e.g. Mette, Supplement um 
Aeschyleum, Berlin, 1939 (p. 3I=no. 20, p. 22 = no. 35, 
p. 47= no. 1, p. 71=no. 2); Edmonds, Mnemos. 1939, 1 
and Schmid, Philol. 93, 413 ( = no. 40); Szantyr, Philol. 
93, 287 (=no. 17); Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 59, 1939, 833; 
Collart, Rev. Et. Gr. 52, 1939, 222. Murray, in the intro- 
duction to his Aeschylus (Oxford, 1940) gives" a clue to part 
of the contents of the forthcoming volume of Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. 

The whole of the first edition was destroyed by 
enemy action, and the translator has revised this 
reprint. 

November 1941 
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AIDS TO THE READER 



II throughout in notes = the original papyrus of the text. 

Dates at the head of each piece refer to the age of the 
papyrus (3 b.c, 1 a.d. of course mean " the third century 
b.c, the first century a.d.," not the third and first years of 
those centuries). 

Dates in the index of contents refer to the time, certain 
or probable, when the fragments were composed. 

Square brackets [ ] enclose letters which are lost in 
lacunae in the original papyrus, conjecturally restored by 
modern scholars. Round brackets ( ) indicate the omission 
in the original of the letters enclosed, either by accident or 
through deliberate abbreviation (as in nos. 77, 113). 

Dots under letters signify that the letters are not certainly 
read ; dots inside brackets represent the approximate number 
of missing letters. A dash (paragraphus) in the text or 
margin of the Greek denotes change of speaker ; where a 
speaker's name appears in brackets, in full or abbreviated, 
it is to be understood that the papyrus has a paragraphus 
in that place or else provides an indication that one must be 
restored. 

Abbreviations of authors' names and of titles of works 
are chiefly those adopted by the latest edition of Liddell 
& Scott's Lexicon ; any others will no doubt explain them- 
selves readily. 
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1 [2 a.d.] NIOBH 

Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la socUU royale 
d'archeologie d'Alexandrie, no. 28, 1933, p. 108 with Plate. 
Republished ibid. no. 29, 1931, p. 229. See Korte, Hermes, 
68, 1933, 219 and Archiv, xi. 1935, 218 ; Maas, Gnomon, 9, 
1933, 219 ; Latte, Gott. Nachr. 1933, 22 ; Cazzaniga, Rend. 
1st. Lomb. 66, 1933, 813; Pfeiffer, Philol. 89, 1931, 1 ; 
^l-t6 Schadewaldt, Sitzb. Heidelb. 1933-1934, Abh. 3, 1931 ; Rein- 
hardt, Hermes, 69, 1931, 233 and Sophokles, 1933, p. 216; 
Pickard-Cambridge, Greek Poetry and Life ; Essays pre- 
sented to Gilbert Murray, 106 ; Rostagni, Jtiv. di Fil. 62, 
1931, 117 ; Lesky; Wiener Studien, 52, 1 ; Schmid-St&hlin, 
Gr. Lit. ii. 1931, 117, 2; C.-E. Fritsch, Neue Fragm. d. 
Aisch. u. Soph., diss, llamb. 1936, 25; Zimmermann, Phil. 
Woch. 57, 713 ; Kloesel, Hermes, 72, 1937, 166. 

/ am bound to append the following notes in explanation of 
my text of this desperately difficult fragment. 

V. 1. Niobe must be the speaker : at least, our Papyrus 
certainly ascribed the lines to her. Reading iTroiynL r ovaa 
as it does in v. 7, it must have had a finite tense ( first person) 
in the beginning of v. 8, e.g. e/cAawa. Otherwise the 
Papyrus could have made no sense at all ; and that there 
is no reason whatever to assume. Though eVoi|t«6£owa may 
well be an incorrect reading, there is no reason to assume a 
further corruption— to suppose that the intrusion of this 
word, if indeed it is intrusive, destroyed or at all altered the 
general grammar and construction of the sentence. 
2 
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NIOBE [2 a.d.] 

The Papyrus, then, certainly ascribed the lines to Niobe : 
and to my mind, the arguments hitherto brought against the 
ascription are singularly weak : — 

(1) Hcsychius quotes v. 7 in the form TeWs eircoZe rois 
TedvTjKooiv : here I agree with Korte that the third person 
of the verb in this citation is too easily explicable in other 
ways (see Korte, Hermes, loc. cit. p. 238) to be a good 
reason for altering our fragment to suit it : — Hesychius is 
clearly paraphrasing, not quoting ; hence his imperfect 
tense (which no editor accepts for our fragment) and the 
incompleteness of his line (which he leaves two — or three — 
syllables short)." 

(2) The tone of the speech. Niobe has long been silent, 
sitting on her children's tomb : when at last she speaks, will 
her utterance be so calm, so gnomic, so philosophical ? We 
must answer that we do not know the tone of the speech as a 
whole ; and cannot be certain of that of our own small frag- 
ment. There is nothing cogent in the assertion that the tone 
and spirit of these lines, so far as we apprehend them, are 
such that the Niobe of Aeschylus could not — or even probably 

" It is quite possible that Hesychius's citation comes from 
some other part of the same play : repetitions of a striking 
metaphor within one play are a common feature of Greek 
tragedy. 

3 
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would not — have spoken thus. As few scholars make use of 
this argument, I say no more about it. 

(3) Some of those who read eVw£«, e7rwd r ovaa, in v. 7, 
with the meaning " sit on eggs," allege that such a metaphor 
in a description of Niobe by herself is intolerable. This is 
anyway a matter of opinion. But the argument may be 
ignored by those who believe {as I do) that in the original 
text the offensive metaphor had no place at all. See note 
on v. 7. 

(4) If avaoT€vdte[T<u is read in v. 1, the question is of 
course settled. But the reading in that place is extremely 
uncertain. So dubious are the traces that the possibilities 

range Over avaareva£e[Tcu, avacn-eva^of/tai, ava<rr€v[e]iv o[, ava- 
OT6v[e]tv 8[, avaorev[e]iv e[, avacrreva£o[/iev. 

(5) If TijoZe in v. 11 refers to Niobe, the reference should 
normally (in Aeschylus) be made about Niobe by another 
person, not by herself : i.e. the pronoun oSe, -qSe is not used 
in Aeschylus to denote the speaker, without further qualifica- 
tion. But since we do not know the meaning or reading of 
that line — since indeed we do not even know whether the word 
in question refers to Niobe at all (v. Lesky, ad loc.) — this 
argument must be dismissed. If, for example, we read 
u X^ y ] Ko/xiarpa rrjaS" ixas ire^p^aafievos, the objection dis- 
appears altogether. 

(6) Some scholars have objected that Niobe should not 
lament the loss of her beauty in v. 8 : it is an " intolerable 
lapse into sentimentality " for Niobe to regret the passing 
of her " poor vanished beauty." But where is the loss of 
Niobe's beauty mentioned ? Not in the Papyrus. Niobe 
may possibly be weeping because of some consequence of her 
beauty ; but so far as our text goes, she is not lamenting 
for the loss or destruction of it. Indeed the beauty may 
even be that of her children, which had proved fatal to them, 
cf. Parthcnius 33 els epiv a^t/co/ue'i^jv ArjToi Ttepl KoXkiTacvlas, 
and Pearson's note on Soph. fr. 448 — in one version, evidently, 
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the beauty of the children was an essential element in the 
story. However that may be, it is certain that Niobe's pride 
in her own beauty was an important factor (Ovid, Metam. 
11*. 181 and Lesky, loc. cit. p. 2) : so Niobe may be weep- 
ing not the destruction of her beauty, but the consequences 
of it. 

Vv. 1-4. Niobe cannot say, without some qualification, 
that she does nothing but mourn her father (or, mourns 
nobody but her father). — She must have mourned her children 
first. No doubt the preceding lines made w. 1-4 easily 
intelligible — Niobe, having mourned her children, turns for 
a moment at the end of her speech to consideration of her 
father, who will be heart-broken when he learns these events. — 
I agree with Lesky in his supposition that Tantalus does not 
know what has happened : he is coming in the hope of finding 
a happy daughter and grandchildren — he will find the one in 
mourning and the others buried. Well may Niobe, having 
abundantly lamented her children's fate, exclaim on the eve 
of Tantalus's arrival " Long have I mourned my children, 
and now I only mourn Tantalm, who will be distraught 
through this calamity." The conclusion of the first line cannot 
be restored with certainty (see above). To dvaarevd^onai 
(or dvocrro'o^eTai) there is the considerable objection that 
the middle form is being specially invented for this passage. 
In Soph. Euiypylus, ed. pr.,fr. 5 col. 1 line 15, ioTevdt.ero 
is read, and the first editors called it a middle ; but there is 
nothing to show that it is not a passive. We may quote such 
rarities as arevofiai Eur. Ba. 1372, ^eTacn-eco/xat Med. 996, 
fieraKXalofiai Hec. 214 ; but it is not certain that these 
are adequate parallels for a verb in -d£a>. And we must 
already accept sufficient oddities in this mysterious piece 
without creating more. For instance SoWa in v. 2. It 
seems to equal e'/cSmra. Half a dozen apparent parallels can 
be quoted ; but (as Schadewaldt observes) in all of them (e.g. 
Med. 288) the context assists the meaning of SoCvcu greatly, 
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— whereas here it does not so (though possibly the preceding 
lines assisted it). 
In vv. 2-4 I construe : els otov fitov 6 OoijSos tov Tdm-aXov 

V. 5. rovm[T]€Lniov would be preferable here to rovm- 
[r]epfuov if only it were the likelier reading — partly to avoid 
yet another peculiarity (the use of to imrepniov as a noun), 
partly because the sense is more powerful and explicit. But 
rovm[T]epfiiov is the likelier reading of the Papyrus. 

V. 6. Tpuai]ov is highly praised, and may be correct. 
To call it " an absolutely certain supplement " is uncritical. 
We do not after all know exactly how many days Niobe sat 
there. (Unless we require no more evidence than a variant 
reading in a Life of Aeschylus.) 

Vv. 7-8. The most reasonable solution of the difficulties 
here seems to be this : — the original reading was encodt,ovaa, 
and it meant " crying <hd," i.e. mourning. For this, the 
easier reading eVot^iw^oyaa was later substituted (for such 
alterations in the text of Aeschylus, v. Quintilian x. 1. 66). 
The sources of Hesychius, who paraphrases enu)^e, read en~ 
wd^ovaa and mistakenly interpreted it as eVi/azflij/ieVq rot? 
Ul tots. 

Vv. 10-13. The great objection to giving these lines to 
e.g. the Chorus is that this device does not remove the difficulty 
tchich prompted it — the apparent awkwardness of connexion, 
especially of the pev and Be. And the difficulty itself may 
not seem very great, especially if the supplement jjAtvv is 
removed from v. 10. Read e.g. avOis in its place, and the 
piece runs smoothly enough. V. 9 is the gnome which rounds 
off the description of Niobe's present sufferings and attitude 
(to. 1-8). Then comes a move forward to another theme : 
" Tantalus will soon be here ; meantime I will tell you the 
origin of these sufferings which you have just observed." 
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V. 11. The end of this line is mysterious, nefal, not 
•ne<f>p[, a is the reading at the end according to ed. pr. And 
even if this were not so, such a line as (e.g. ^rtSv)] Kofuorpa 
TrjoSe kox Tre<j>p[aap.evos is not very good, xal Tre<f>a[ap.evwv 
(from *^eVto) is no better ; Tre^>aap.evu)v is required, and 
we have already tolerated or introduced sufficient oddnesses. 
llather than endure either of these, I would read (e.g. eV 
ay)]i<6puoTpa rijaS' e'/ca? Tie<f>a[ap:evos (from <f>alvop:ai). b It is 
by no means certain that -HJaSe could not be used by Niobe 
with reference to herself; though it would be one more 
oddness introduced into the text. 

V. 12. ^viv rlva, not firjvlv nva, should be read, to avoid 
producing a line without a caesura. 

V. 19. For the beginning of this, we read that aAA' ol fiev 
is " certainly too long," but (in the same breath) aAA' oi' yap 
"fits the space." I imagine that this is a mere oversight ; 
it is of course impossible to estimate differences so nicely in 
this Papyrus. 

V. 20. At the end, [evirpagtav is warmly praised by some, 
not despite the adjacent ev irpdaaovres but because of it. I 
agree with those who find the repetition offensive ; e.g. [oXfiov 
xapiv would be better ; but the mot juste remains to be 
found. 

V. 21. Lobel advises me that KcM^a\jevp.acn. is at least 
as probable as the singular, if the reference is to the beauty 
of the children. And it is equally possible that some case of 
icaAAtorfros should be read. 

° Aesch. fr. 438 N. ne<f>paap.evos- ira.peaKevaofj.evos els to 
<f>paa8ijvai, irpooeKTiicriv exo>v SiaVoiav AlayyXos : this is said to 
make Tre<j>p[aafj.evos " certain " here, despite the evidence of 
II; I know of no evidence for the connexion of the two 
passages. * Or, if ire<f>p[ is — despite ed. pr. — possible: 

ipvxfjs] Kopuorpa T^ffS' enas Trej>p[aap:evos. 
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vvv] ovSev el pr) rrarep dvaarev[ 

rov] Sovra /cat (f>vaavra TavrdXov f3[iav 

et? ol]ov e^d>KeiXev dXlpevov filov 

OotjSJos" kclkov yap nvevpa rrpoofi[dXXe\i 

avral] 8' o'/oare rovTTi\r\eppiov ydpov 
rpiratjov rjpap roVS' e<$>r\pevr\ rd(f>ov 
t4kv]ocs ertcod^ovaa rots redvrjKoaiv 
e/cAaJucra rrjv rdXaivav evpop(f>ov <pvf)v. 
f}poro]s KdKcodeis S' ovSev aAA' el pr) a/aa. 
glvOls] pev rj^et Sevpo TavrdXov jSta 10 

] Kopiarpa rfjaSe /cat 77e0a[ 

<X>ot/?os] Se pfjviv rlva (f>epcov 'Afufriovi 
7rp6ppi]Z,ov alKws e^e(f>vXXaaev yev\os, 
iyd> 7rp]6s vpas, ov yap eare $vo~(f>pove[<;, 
Ae£ar] 8eo; pev air lav (f>vet, fi[porols 15 
orav Ka\K(2)aai Scopa TrapTT7)hr)\y deXrji' 
reojs S]e dvrjrov ovra %pr) rov e[K 6ea>v 
SXfiov TrjeptareXXovra pr) 6 paavarop\elv . 
ol S' alev\ ev Trpdaaovres oxnror rp\maav 
TTLTrrovjres eK-^eiv rjv €)(ova[ 20 
Kavrr) y]ap i£ap9eioa /caAAta[ 

1 e.g. dvacrreveiv e^to, dvaarevd^oiMai. 2 Ed. pr. 3 

Schadewaldt. 4 Beginning D. L. P., end Latte. 

5 Schadewaldt. 6 E. Wolff. 7 tcVvou from Hesychius: 
eiroifuo^ovaa II, corr. Immisch, Kloesel, from Hesychius 



2 [2 a.d.] ATKTYOYAKOI 

Ed. pr. *Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la societe royale 
d'archeologie d ' Alexandrie, no. 28, 1933, p. 115 with Plate; 
ibid. no. 29, 1934, p. 247 ; Melanges Bidez, ii. 1934, p. 66. 
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Niobe. Now I only mourn my father, strong 
Tantalus, who begot me and gave me forth in 
marriage; to such a life without a haven has he 
been driven aground by Phoebus ; the high winds of 
calamity assault our house. Your own eyes behold 
my wedding's end : three days already sitting here 
upon the tomb, moaning above my children dead, I 
mourn the misfortune of their beauty. Man brought 
to misery is a shadow, nothing else. 

Strong Tantalus will presently come hither, . . . 
So now, the anger of Phoebus against Amphion, 
wherefore he has destroyed his house with outrage, 
root and branch, I will expound to you — you are not 
enemies. God first creates a fault in man, when He 
is minded utterly to ruin his estate. Man must 
attend meantime to the good fortune that God gives 
him, and guard his lips from insolence. They whose 
turn it is to prosper never think that they shall 
stumble and spill forth the (welfare) of to-day. For 
see, I too, exultant in the beauty . . . 



(Stew£e). 8 Lobel. ? 9 Eduard Fraenkel. 10 

D. L. P. 11 Perhaps eni ay]*o/uerrpa TtjoB' oca? ire<f>a- 

[afievos, or ^i^fi??] Koyuorpa Ttjob' e*a? 7rt<f>p{aafievos. 13-15 
Ed. pr. 15-16 From Plato, Resp.ii. 380 a. 17 reVr 

D. L. P. 17-18 €K 0e£v ed. pr., oXfiov Latte. 19 

Lesky. 20 Lobel. 21 KaXXiarev^an ed. pr., -paot 

Lobel : or some form of koAAmtto?. 



DICTYULCI [2 a.d.] 

See Korte, Hermes, 68, 1933, 267 and Archiv, xi. 1935, 249 ; 
Goossens, Chron. d'Egypte, 19, 1935, 120; Vitelli-Norsa, 
Papiri Greci e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1209, p. 97 ; Fritsch, 
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Neue Fragm. d. Aisch. u. Soph., diss. Hamb. 1936, 7; 
Pfeiffer, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1938, 2, p. 3 ; Schmid-Stahlin, 
Gr. Lit. vii. 1, 2, 1934, p. 262 ; Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 
57, 541. 

Fragment of the prologue of a Satyric drama. Danae and 
Perseus arrive at the shore of Seriphus enclosed in a chest. 

[? aiktts] £vvf}K[as; 

tjvvrjKa' [ 

[ai.] ti aoi <f)vXdaooo; [ 
et 7tov OaXdacrrjg [ 

[ai.] dcrrj/xa' Xeios ttov[tos 5 

Sep/cou vvv is Kev\6pia)va Tovhe nXqaLOV. 

[ai.] /cat S77 SeSopKCi TcutSerf 

ecr t'l <j>a) rdS' elvai; Trorepa [ttovtlov repag, 
<f>dXa.Lvav 7} tfiyaivav 77 Krj[ros, fiXiirio; 
dva£ ndaetSov Zed t i.vd\XC , otov rdSe 10 
[8]a>pov daXdaarjs iriinreT [eAm'So? "nepa. 

[rt] 001 OaXdoorjs Blktvov 8[djpov oreyei; 

\Tr\e<j)VK\LojT\aL 8' wore Sayvo.[ 

(Here follow fragments of two lines) 

]ecrn. rovpyov ov ^cupei Trpoacj. 

[/cat 87) ffjorjv tarrjfiL toictS' Ivyfiaoiv 15 
[ioir 7r]dWe? yecopyol Score /ca/z7reAocr/ca^oi, 
[fioT-qp r]e Troi/x-qv r et ti? eW [ejyxdjpios 1 , 
[VapaAjoi re /caAAo {ttolv dXrfpvrcov edvos, 
[dypas fiapelas 7-77(78'] ivavrLiordr-qs 
[77/xtv £ui>a7rrecr0'] 20 

6 rdvSe TrXrjoiov D. L. P. 9 /^[tos Lobel. 10 otov 

rdSe D. L. P. 11 End D. L. P. 12 Schadewaldt. 
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They are caught in the fishing-net of Dictys, who is one of the 
two speakers in our fragment (the word Amctw, probably 
a proper name, occurs in fr. b 2, ed. pr. Eygimis 63. 3: 
Dictys was the name of the fisherman who found the chest). 
In vv. 16 sqq. the Chorus of fishermen is summoned to help 
bring the heavy load to shore. 

? Dictys. You understand . . . ? 
I understand. . . . * 

Dictys. What are you asking me to watch . . . ? 

In case ... of the sea. . . . 

Dictys. Not a sign ; the sea's a millpond. . . . 

Look now at this hollow, this one near me. 

Dictys. All right, I'm looking. . . . 

Good Lord, what are we to call this ? A sea- 
monster ? A grampus, or a shark, or a whale ? 
Poseidon and Zeus of Ocean, a fine gift to send up 
from the sea to unsuspecting mortals ! 

(Tragically) What gift of Ocean does your 

net conceal ? Covered with seaweed like . . . 

(Here follow fragments of trro lines) 

. . . the job's not getting on. Listen, I'll raise a 
hue and cry : — Hallo ! Farmers and ditchers, here, 
all of you ! Herdsmen and shepherds, anyone in 
the place ! Coastfolk and all you other seadogs ! 
Help us take hold of this catch, it's heavy and it 
pulls against us. . . . 



13 Beginning D. L. P. and Goossens simultaneously : end ? 
iaifto[vos xdpa j TXavKov, cf. Plato, Resp. 611 d. 16 lov 

Beazley (extra met rum, like la v. S). 17-20 Pfeiffer. 
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3 [2a.d.] AXAII2N*2YAAOrOS 

Ed. pr. Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, 
p. 64, 1907, Plate III. See * Pearson, Fragments of Sophocles, 
i. p. 94 ; Hunt, F.T.P. ; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, 
Hi. 78 ; Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 565 ; Wecklein, Sitzb. 
Munchn. Akad. 1909, 13 ; Diehl, Suppl. Soph. 29 ; Srebrny, 
Journ. d. Minist. fur Volksaufklarung, N.S. 48, 1913, 523 ; 
Fromhold-Treu, Hermes, 69, 1934, 333; Webster, Bull. 
Rylands Library, 1938, 22, 2, p. 543 ; Schubart, Pap. Graec. 
Berol. Plate 30b, Text xxiv. 

The following is the outline of the legend on which this play 
was based : — Telephus (born by Auge to Heracles in Arcadia) 
succeeded Teuthras as king of Mysia, where the Greeks 
landed by accident (having lost their way) while sailing 
against Troy. During a conflict between Greeks and 
Mysians, Achilles wounded Telephus. The Greeks departing 
from Mysia were scattered by a tempest : and reassembled 
in Argos, where they prepared a second expedition against 
Troy. Now Telephus, who had been advised by Apollo that 
his painful wound could be healed by none but its author, 
came to the Greek army at Argos in search of Achilles. There 
were obstacles to be overcome ; but in the end Achilles healed 
Telephus, who in return guided the Greek fleet to Troy. 
Of the course of Sophocles' play we know — 
(1) From fr. 144 N. : — a roll of the assembled Achaeans 
was called early in the play ; and it probably transpired 
that Achilles was absent. 
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GATHERING OF THE ACHAEANS 

[2 A.D.] 

(2) From our fragment and from the story as a whole : — 
Telephus arrives, eager to be treated by Achilles. It is likely 
that he offers his services as guide in return for reconciliation 
with Achilles. This offer the Greeks decline, perhaps because 
they think that Telephus is a foreigner (possibly an oracle 
had said " no foreigner shall be your guide "). It then 
appears that Telephus is a fter all a Greek by parentage ; and 
his offer is accepted. It remains therefore only to persuade 
Achilles to heal Telephus and to accept him as guide : this is 
to be done through the mediation of Odysseus, portrayed as a 
diplomatic go-between. It is clearly expected that Achilles 
will prove difficult. The sequel can only be inferred from 
the legend : Achilles was persuaded to heal Telephus with rust 
from the spear which wounded him, and to consent to his 
appointment as guide. 

In our fragment, Telephus (addressed in the vocative case, 
v. 3) has just left the scene, having been accepted as guide for 
the fleet, which prepares to sail presently. Achilles enters, 
and is waylaid by Odysseus. 

So much is clear enough : but I do not understand the part 
which Achilles played. Why is he expected to prove an 
obstacle ? And especially, how is it that he expects to sail at 
once ? Either he does not know (or does not consider) that a 
guide is necessary ; or he has already appointed some other 
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guide. The first alternative is possible but unlikely : he was 
a member of the previous expedition, and therefore knows the 
disadvantage of sailing without a guide. In the second 
alternative, it is impossible (only for want of evidence) to 
identify the guide upon whom his choice had fallen (it could 
hardly be himself: if he was a sufficient pilot, how could he 
explain his failure on the occasion of the first expedition ?). 

[xo.] ?} vot[ov 7)] £e(f>vp[o]Lo oiva 
irep^jpei TJpcutaSas 1 olktoIs. 
ov re ^[^SJaAi'coi 7rape§peu[a>j/j 
<j)pdoe[is twi] Kara 7rpa)(i)pa[y] 
evdvs 'I[Aio]t> TTopov 5 
' Arpei\hdv Qhiadai. 
oe yap Te[y]edris r}p2v, 
'EAAas - , ou[j(]t Muffta, TLKTCl 
vavrav ovv rivi St) 6ea>v 

KOI TT€.p.TTT7}p y dXlOJV iperplCUV. 10 

AXIAAf[t2] picov kclI ov Kawos ttovticls oltto x@ ov °s 
rjKeis, 'OSvooev; ttov 'ctti ovXXoyos </>iAaiv; 
rl p,eX\er ; ov XPV V r 7° -u X ov K£U70ou 77"[o]Sa. 

OA. SotceZ orpareveiv /cat p.e\ei rols ev reXei 

TaS'* iv Seovn 8' rjXdes, c5 rral YlrjXecos. 15 

AX. ov p,rjv €7r' aKTots y iorl K(DTT7]pr)s orparos, 
our' ovv oTrXlrrjs i^erd^erai rrapoiv. 

OA. aAA' avTiKCL- oirevoeiv yap iv /caipau xP e( *> v - 

AX. alet nor iork vw)(e\eTs Kal p.dXXere, 

prjoeis 0' eKaoTO? pcvpias Kadrjpievos 20 
Aeyei, to 8' epyov [ov]SapLov rropeverai. 
/c[ay]cu [xev cos" 6pd[r]e opdv eroipcos &v 
rj[K\w } orparos re Mlvpjpuocbv, Kal TrXev- 
o[opbai] 

[rd r]a>v 'Arpeiod[v ov fxevcov] p.eX\r)pLara. 
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This play (produced sometime before Euripides' Telephus 
in 438 b.c.) teas the third of Sophocles' trilogy on the subject 
of Telephus (see esp. the inscription from Aexone — or Ealae 
Aexonides — including the sentence So^okA^j iSlSaaice TijAe- 
^€iav ; Fromhold-Treu, loc. cit. p. 324). The first two 
plays were Aleadae (see Fromhold-Treu, ibid. p. 326) and 
Mysians (ibid. p. 329). It is possible that the anonymous 
fragment on p. 140 comes from our play. 

Chorus. ... a swift wind from south or west shall 
speed us to the shores of Troy ; you, seated at the 
rudder, shall show the sailor at the prow, for him 
to see, a passage for the sons of Atreus straight to 
Ilium. The land of Tegea — Hellas, not Mysia — 
brought you to the light to be our sailor, surely by 
the favour of a god, and escort of our oars over the sea. 

A chill. Odysseus ! You too, but lately come 
from your island home ? Where are our comrades 
gathered ? Why are you all delaying ? This is no 
time to rest our feet at ease. 

Odyss. It is resolved, the army sails ; the com- 
manders attend to it. Son of Peleus : you are come 
in the hour of need. 

Achill. Yet I see no bands of oarsmen on the 
beach, nor of soldiers present to answer the call. 

Odyss. It shall be presently. Man's haste should 
be as the time requires. 

Achill. Ever idle and delaying ! Each one of you 
sits and makes a thousand speeches, and the work 
progresses nowhere ! Myself, as you see, am here 
and ready for action, I and my army of Myrmidons ; 
I shall sail without waiting for the Atridae's tardiness. 

2-t Suppl. D. L. V.,'cf. LA. 81S, Aeschin. Ctes. § r2 : for 
the form 'ArpciSav in iamb, trim., r. P. Petr. i. 3. (2) ftqvi/x' 
'ArpeiBdv. 
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[2 a.d.] EYPYIIYA02 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1175, p. 86, 
Plates III, IV. See *Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. i. 146 ; 
Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 563 ; Pickard-Cambridge, New 
Chapters, iii. 82 ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 66 ; Diehl, 
Suppl. Soph. p. 21 ; Brizi, Aegyptus, 8, 1927, 3 (and litera- 
ture, ibid. p. 3, n.) ; Reinhardt, Sophokles, p. 235. 

The authorship of Sophocles is suggested" by the coincidence 
of fr. 5. i. 9 (ed. pr.) with a fragment attributed to Sophocles 
{on a theme evidently the same as that of our fragments) by 
Plutarch, De cohib. ira 10, p. 458 d. The attribution is sup- 
ported by the style of the fragments, and by the relation of H 
to the Ichneutae papyrus (see ed. pr., pp. 86-87). It is clear 
from the lines themselves that the play was concerned with 
the death of Eurypylus (cf. vv. 26-28, Priam mourns the son 
of Telephus, i.e. Eurypylus) who was slain in a duel with 
Neoptolemus (Homer, Od. oci. 519). That Sophocles wrote a 
play entitled Eurypylus is not certain, but had already been 
inferred by Tyrwhitt from Plutarch, loc. cit., cf. Weil, Rev. 
Et. Gr. iii. 343 : a play with that title is mentioned by Aris- 
totle, Poet. 23, 1459 b 6. 

The story on which this play was based was probably as 

[xo.] . . . iirel KTrjcrttov (frpevtov itjehvs. 
[AST.] <5 hai[j,ov c5 hvohai/JLOV <3 Keipas [e]/Me. 

[xo.] ayxpv TrpoaelTras, ov yap e/cro? i(JT(hs 

avpei Srj (frvphav. 
[A2T.] e7HCT7racrei SiVa 

[xo.] StVa, vat. 

[a2T.] dAA' ws -ra^ior dpLara. 



° It is not proved, for a line ending x\a\Kicov ottXcdv may 
not be unique : but the coincidence is striking. 
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EURYPYLUS [2 a.d.] 

follows : — Priam sent to his sister Astyoche {wife of Telephus 
and mother of Eurypylus) a golden vine, given to Laomedon 
(or Tros) in compensation for the rape of Ganymede ; hoping 
thus to persuade her to send her son forth to fight against the 
Greeks at Troy. She sent him ; and he performed many 
heroic deeds before he was slain in a duel by Neoptolemus. 

In our fragments, Astyoche laments the death of her son in 
dialogue with the Chorus. There follows immediately the 
concluding portion of a Messenger's speech, relating the 
sequel of the death of Eurypylus. Evidently this 'AyyeXla 
was strangely divided into two parts, separated by a short 
dialogue between Astyoche and the Chorus. The presence of 
the Mysian queen at Troy is less surprising since we know 
that she and her sisters were among the women taken captive 
after the fall of Troy (Tzetz. Lycophr. 921, 1075). The 
further course of the play is unknown, but probably included 
lamentation and preparation for the burial of Eurypylus. 
In the first part of his divided speech, the Messenger narrated 
the duel of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus. Beyond this all is 
uncertain. (See Brizi, loc. cit. : the scene of the action is 
Troy, probably in front of Priam's palace ; Priam himself 
was probably one of the actors ; Neoptolemus was certainly 
not.) 

Chorus. . . . now that you have wandered from 
your proper wits. 

Astyoche. O spirit, O spirit of sorrow, O my 
destroyer ! 

Chorus. Face to face you speak to him, he stands 
not far away, he draws and drags you. 
Astyoche. Justice will catch me ! 
Chorus. Justice, aye ! 
Astyoche. Soonest is best ! 



VOL. I 
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[xo.j id- 

tl cfirjaofjiev, tl Xe^o^xev; 

[ast.] tls ovxl Tovfiov iv Sikcu jSaAei /capa; 10 

[xo.] Saipxov eKeipev iv Si/ccu ae Sai/xcov. 

[ast.] rj KayLtjSejSacri tov \y\eKpov irpos rcoi /ca[/<]a)t 
yeXcoT ^[oJvTe? d[8p]6v 'Apyeioi jSiai; 

[Arr.] ovk is tooovtov rjXOov coot €7rey^;av[e]tv, 

eirei 7raAaia/za kolv[o\v ^ya)vt[a]/z€vot 15 
€K€iv[r\o vei<pol tv[t]66v [ajXXrfAajv arro, 
6 fxiv d[d]K7j too', o Se [to] 7T&V [ajofx^- 
{x6v]cos 

[X\vixrjv 'A^at[aiv Sis r~]6arj[v ^t/aoyzejvos. 

(Fragments of twelve lines) 

[ro\iavra 7toAAoj[v Xvypojv ipp[6]9ei arofxa' 
[VjoAA^ Se aivScbv [7roA]Aa 8' 'IcrT/3[t]aviSa)v 20 
u^ry yvvaiKtov dvh[po]s eppi77T[a]£eTO 
(yipas davovros, ola irpoae^epov Opvyes) 
veKpcoi SiBovres o[v8]iv co<^eA[o]u)ueVa>t. 
o 8' a/x<^i TrAeypai? Kal a<f>ayalai [K]elfievos 
7raT[i^p] fiev ov, irarpcSta S' e£auS[a)]i> eV^ 25 
npifa/xo?] e/cAcue t6v tzkvcov ofxalfiova, 
tov [7r]atSa /ecu yipovra /cat veavfYaJv, 
tov out€ Muow ovre Ty]Xi<j)ov \j«x\Xa)V, 
aAA' to? (f>vrevaas clvtos ii<KaXovfi[ev]os' 
oifjLOL tIkvov TrpovhcDKa. <j ioydTT^y iyiav 30 
Opu^iv fjbeylarrjv (r') iX-irlhcov a(xyr\y]pLa\v . 
Xpovov ^evcodeis ov fxaKpov 7t[oX\Xcov kclkgov 

11 ov Si*ai II, corr. Roberts, cf. vv. 5-6. 12 km 

ejSaat II. 17 S[-]/ct7tos- II. 22 Supplied £c #ra£. 

y Pearson, to fill a presumed lacuna of one line in II. 
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Chorus." Alas ! What shall we say, what shall we 
say ? 

Astyoche. Whose hand were unrighteous, if he 
shall smite this head ? 

Chorus. A spirit has destroyed you — it is just — a 
spirit. 

Astyoche. Are they trampling him with violence, 
do the Argives loudly mock his corpse, to crown this 
evil ? ° 

Messenger. Not so far they went, as to mock him 
with insult. The dead had fought the common strife ; 
their bodies 6 lay just apart one from the other — one 
with but a few wounds, the other all shamefully 
disfigured twice as much by Achaean swords. . . . 

(Fragments of twelve lines) 

So rose the mourYiful clamour from many hps. 
And many a linen robe, and many that Istrian women 
weave -were thrown upon him (in honour of his death, 
such garments as the Phrygians brought) and gave 
unto the corpse that had no benefit of them. And 
Priam, prostrate about his wounded body, not father 
he, yet with a father's words bewept the kinsman of 
his sons : calling him boy and man and elder e — no 
Mysian, no child of Telephus, but his own son, so did 
he invoke his name : — " O my son, whom I have 
betrayed ! though in you I found the last and greatest 
salvation of my hopes for Phrygia ! Not many days 
our guest, yet manifold the sorrow whose memory 

° For this (doubtful) rendering of these difficult lines, see 
Pearson ad loc. b Those of Eurypylus and one of his 

earlier victims; see Pearson. e i.e. E. combined the 

best qualities of different ages— son, warrior and counsellor. 

32 The last word in this line is preserved in a small scrap of 
papyrus published in P. Oxy. xvii. (2081 b 2). 
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lxvq[X7]v TTape£eis tols AfeAeijUfievJote "A[pecos, 
oct' ovre Me)u.v[a>]v ovre Tia[pTTrj8cov TTore 
Tr[ev]9r] 7r[orjcr]a[s /c]ai7rep at^[/x7yraiv aKpoL 35 



[c. 200 a.d.] 2KYPI0I 

Ed. pr. Hunt, P. Oxy. xvii. 1927, no. 2077, p. 30. See 
Korte, Archiv, x. 1932, 48 ; *Pfeiffer, Philol. 88, 1933, 1 (he 
first identified the play, observing that fr. 511 N. coincides 
with part of this fragment) ; Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. 
p. 191 ; Fritsch, Neue Fragm. d. Aisch. u. Soph., diss. Ham- 
burg, 1936, 44 ; Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 747. 

The course of the action is highly uncertain. In general, 

(a) rj TTOVTOvavrcLL Tcbv raXanriLpcov fHportov] 

ols ovre Salpnov ovre tls QvqTcbv ydpnov] 
ttXovtov ttot av veLp.eiev a^lav ^apiv.] 

XeTTTdlS €771 pOTTOLGLV ijJLTToXds /Ltja/Cpa? 

del TrapappiTTTOVTes] ol TroXv(f>6[opoL 5 
rj 'ocooav aKepBavjav r) SicoXeaav. 
opLcos 5e 0aujU.a£a>] re KaVaiva; fiporovs, 
ovs XPV KaT * y^Q-p] X €L P L T V L SvorXrjiiovi 

7To]paVV€LV filOV. 

(6) (Fragments of nine lines) 

■ eieV rt S[pdaa>; Kvp,a ttXtjOuov jSAerra) 10 

vvv 7TO.V, Kard^[eiv 8' auri/c' IXttl^ovgl vlv, 
ttXoiois 'A^atcuv kcu \avvo)p.6rr]i arpardji' 
(Lv evXafielas owe/c' a[y ddaaov ttoSol 
Kadelp,ev ex Trja(B*) dpij>\iKvp.ovos p^ovo? 
Trpos dvSpa XaA/cc6Sov[ra, Trarpaiiov £evov, 15 
valovrd ttov KevdpLtov\as Ei^SoiSo? x® ov °S' 
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you will bequeath to those whom War has left : 
causing such lamentations as never Memnon nor 
Sarpedon, though foremost of fighters, . . . 



SCYRIANS [c. 200 a.d.] 

the play dealt vcith the bringing of Xeoptolemus to Troy from 
Scyros. Odysseus and Phoenix were perhaps the Greek 
envoys. Perhaps there was a plot contrived by Lycomedes 
and Deidameia to frustrate their designs upon Achilles' son. 
See further Pfeiffer, Pearson, loc. cit. 

Truly are mariners counted among unhappy mor- 
tals ! — to whom neither god nor man however full of 
riches can ever give their due reward ! Too slender 
the chance whereon they ever risk their distant 
enterprise, amid disasters, whether they save or lose 
their profit. Yet I revere and praise him whose (C\jl.v^ 
long-suffering hands must provide a livelihood from 
day to day. . . . 

(Fragments of nine lines) 

Well now : what must I do ? Behold, the seas 
on every side abound with Greek vessels and con- 
federate army, hoping to carry him home without 
delay : for guard against them, let us begone with 
all speed from this sea-girt land to a man, his father's 
friend, Chalcodon, who dwells somewhere in the 



l-6 = Nauck fr. 511. 2 Qeu>v ve'/xcuv mss., corrupt: 

neSwv Pfeiffer: text Meineke. 7 D. L. P. 8 

Pfeiffer. 10-12 D. L. P. 13 D. L. P. after K6rte 

(av fia&rjv TToSa). 14 Pfeiffer : rrjs IT, TTjah* Fritsch. 

15 D. L. P. after Korte (^arpiKov fow). 16 Hunt. 
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icel ttXovs eB* rjfM&s 7rei[ 
Karrjy' avrjyi 6' avros os y[ 



[2 b.c] IXAX02 2ATYPIK02 

Kd. pr. Hunt-Smyly, Tebtunis Papyri, Hi. 1, 1933, p. 3, 
no. 692, Plate I. See Korte, Archiv, xi. 1935, 252 ; Schmidt, 
Phil. Woch. 1934, 1302; Fritsch, Neve Fragm. d. Aisch. u. 
Soph., diss. Hamb. 1936, 33; *Pfeiffer, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 
1938, 2, 23 (to this I am especially indebted, though I have 
not followed Pfeiffer's text in all details). See further 
Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. i. p. 197. Fragments of II too 
small for inclusion here reveal the new words Tropna<f>6pos 
(" wearing a brooch "), o"£o/zai (" lament "). 

The ascription of this text to Sophocles is not absolutely 
certain (see Korte, p. 253) : but Pfeiffer has shown it to be 
probable, in the course of his commentary (e.g. pp. 46-47, 
57-59). 

The scene of the action of Sophocles' Inachus was probably 
the Argolis. Fr. (a) below is preceded by fragments which 
reveal avpiyyo[s ] 8« kXvco, a]ra9fio€, r-qv [ . . ]criv f}oa>[v : hence 
it is likely that the speakers are near or among the cattle- 
herds of Inachus. 

From this text I (following Pfeiffer, to a certain extent) 
make the following inferences about the course of the action of 
this Satyr ic play : — 

(a) Zeus sent Hermes to procure for him Io, who has been 
transformed into a cow and is guarded by Argus. Hermes 
demands her surrender from Inachus (father of Io), whose 
refusal leads to a quarrel. Inachus is obdurate : Hermes 
departs with his mission unaccomplished, but threatening to 
return : the Chorus is summoned to form an additional pro- 
tection for Io. [The quarrel between Hermes and Inachus 
certainly occurred early in the play, Pfeiffer, p. 56.] 
22 
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glens of Euboea. If the voyage still . . . the same 
one brought him hither and took him home . . . 



INACHUS [2 b.c] 

(b) Hermes returns, wearing the Cap of Hades, which 
renders him invisible : thus he may elude the Chorus and 
the myriad eyes of Argus, whom he will lull to slumber with 
the music of a shepherd's pipe : he enters playing the pipe. 
The Chorus is alarmed, but confident that Hermes will fail 
again. — They tell him, he will try in vain a second time : 
the first failure was of course his earlier dismissal by Inachus 
(cfi v. 22 aS). 

The further course of the action is quite uncertain : except 
that Hermes succeeded in disposing of Argus. The play may 
have ended with the departure of Io on her travels ; or with 
a reconciliation between Zeus and Hera, and the liberation of 
Io (Iris certainly appeared and conversed with Hermes : 
perhaps she teas a messenger of peace, Pfeiffer, p. 56). 

Frs. (b) and (c) come from consecutive columns. The 
position offr. (a) is quite uncertain ; I have placed it before 
the others, because the sequence of events seems to demand it. 
We have two scenes. — (1) A quarrel between Hermes and 
Inachus : Hermes, who is not yet invisible, clearly comes 
with a command from Zeus, and clearly comes in vain. 
(2) Hermes enters invisible, and the Chorus says " you will 
fail again " : both this obseri'ation of the Chorus, and the 
change from visibility to invisibility— from direct to deceitful 
methods — suggest to me that the former scene must precede, 
and explain, the latter. 

I agree with Pfeiffer (p. 55) in rejecting the common 
inference from fr. 279 (Pearson) that the transformation of 
Io into a cow actually occurred in the course of this play. 
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(a) [epmhs ] ravra- p.7) \e£r)is irXea). 
[lNAX02 aAA' avdis €l]ttov T^rjvds atd£cu AdVpi[i>. 
[epmhs St? ovtos ov] ndpeoTiv 'Iva^ou \6y[os. 
[inaxos A10? TTefivKws] oXiyov icr^ueis 8fi[cos. 

(b) [xopos SATtphn] 77oAu TTo\vi8pl8as 5 

oris o8e TTporepcov 
ovopi ev ere Bpoet, 
tov 'AtSoKDvea? 
OKOTOV a(fi)poTov viral. 

[xo. a'] tov Aio? fi€v ovv ipcoTwv a[yy]e- 

Xov, fieyav rpo^v, 10 

[xo. b'] ( ) et[/c]aaai Trdpeariv 'Kppirjv 

rr[po]s rd ad ^o^Ty/xara, 

[xo. r / ] avrov opto, a avrov os pot 8eup' 

dvearpetfjev 7roSa' 

[xo. a] Bevrepovs ttovovs eoiKas vplv jxv- 

aat Kevovs iXav. 
x[opos] d>rj m e(l)oopdis ; 

fei? tov arof 7ro8' ^X €LV ' ^ 

fiavla raSe /cAueii>. 

cru yap ow, Zeu, Aoya>v 

/ca/cos - et ttI(tt€cos' 

81' a^ry deofiXafil 

(c) [xo.] rpidvpdv p,aA' aioAa[v. 20 
Trdvra pi^avat to Aioj>, [to Stay^ou, 

yeVos. 

77 pa Ta^a Aios" au, 

A16? apa Xdrpts 6'8e; 

2-4 Beginnings D. L. P. : dialogue between H. and I. 
recognized by Pfeiffer. 6 -nportpGiv Korte, irporepcov edd. 

9 afipoTov Fritsch, Pfeiffer : dporov II. 15 els may be 
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(a) Hermes. . . . Say no more ! 

Inachus. I say again, the devil take the lackey of 
Zeus ! 

Hermes. No Inachus shall say that twice ! 
Inachus. You may be son of Zeus, but you're still 
a weakling. . . . 

(b) Chorus. Wise, very wise is he who utters here 
your name aright before you tell him ! ° The un- 
earthly darkness of the Cap of Hades b hides you. 

The prince of footmen, the messenger of the 

amours of Zeus, 

It's a fair guess that you are Hermes from 

the sound you make, 

Hermes himself, yes, Hermes, who has turned 

back toward us. 

It's not the last futile errand you'll be running 

before you're much older. 6 

Oho, you see ? ... It drives you mad to 

hear it ! d So you, Zeus, are a poor hand at keeping 
promises ! Through sorrows, stricken of God . . . 

(c) ... of whispers, very rapid. Sons of 

Zeus, like sons of Sisyphus, are up to every trick. 

From Zeus again, can it be ? 

The footman of Zeus is here ? 

a Or, (with TrporepcDv) " whoever of the Front Row," ref. 
to t,vya or rows of Satyrs in the danee. * The " Cap of 

Hades " rendered its wearer invisible ; see Homer, II. v. 
844-845. and Pfeiffer, p. 33. c Or, " before the day is 

over " (before you close your eyes in sleep) : but cf. rdxiov 
17 avanvoai, and Eur. Ba. 747. d " It " : sc. the pipe of 

Hermes, cf. Aesch. P. V. 574. 



eV: tov is certain : aro may be am (Pfeiffer): faute de mieux, 
(zfp)etaaov ano 7708' «x €iv » "better keep away ! " 
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em fie 7rdSa ve'/uet, 

ifie ~fx € P aKOVL€L t • 25 

fieya Se'os" dpajSet. 

(Fragments of tetrameter dialogue, beginning ra>v ivav- 
tlcov to rdpp\os, rcbv koltco Ato? cj)a\dyy[tov , 
ScofJL&TCuv y el /jltj VeAdifs", ttov Se xpr) 7roSa 

24 After this verse a line was later inserted in smaller 



7 [Late 2 a.d.] IXNEYTAI 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-IIunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1174, p. 30, 
Plate II. See *Hunt, F.T.P. ; Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. i. 
p. 244 (to which my debt is especially great) ; Diehl, Suppl. 
Soph. p. 3 ; Pickard-Cambridge, iii. 87 ; Bethe, Ber. Sachs. 
Ges. d. Wiss. 1919 ; Robert, Hermes, 47, 536 ; Walker, The 
Ichneutae of Sophocles % Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 558 ; Milne, 
Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 67 ; Walton, Harvard Class. St. 46, 
1935, 167. 

The Dramatis Personae are Apollo, Silenus, a Chorus of 
Satyrs, Cyllene, and Hermes. The scene of the action is 
Mount Cyllene in Arcadia. Apollo has lost his cattle ; he 
has sought them vainly in Northern Greece, and has now 
come to the Peloponnese. He promises a reward to their 
discoverer. Silenus enters and offers the aid of himself and 
his sons the Satyrs, in return for a prize of gold and release 
from slavery. After a short ode, the Chorus and its leader 
advance on the track of the cattle. Confused prints are dis- 
covered, leading to 'the entrance of a cave. The Chorus is 
suddenly alarmed by a strange sound, which appears to issue 
from the cave. Silenus reproaches the Satyrs for their 
26 
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He's coming at me ! 

At me . . . 

There's terror in the sound of him ! ° 

{Fragments of tetrameter dialogue) 

° Or " My teeth chatter with a great fear," ed. pr., cf. Ho- 
mer, //. x. 375-376. The Satyrs hear the approach of Hermes, 
whom they cannot see because he wears the Cap of Hades. 
The sounds of his pipe put fear and madness into them. 

letters, . . . fie -68a repa fie- ktX. PFeiffer). 25 ifik 

Xepl kXovuT or KXoveel Pfeiffer. 



THE SEARCHERS [Late 2 a.d.] 

cowardice, and contrasts therewith the courage which he him- 
self frequently displayed when he was young. The chase is 
resumed ; but the strange sound is heard again, and panic 
ensues. At last they beat loudly on the roof of the under- 
ground cave ; Cyllene emerges and inquires the meaning 
of their uproar. She informs them that she is nursing a 
son of Zeus and of the daughter of Atlas. This child — 
Hermes — , grown marvellously in a few days, has fashioned 
an instrument of music from the shell of a tortoise. — From 
this comes the noise which alarmed the Satyrs. Sow it 
appears that Hermes has used a cowhide to stretch over the 
tortoise-shell ; and the Satyrs at once presume that the 
possession of this cowhide proves that Hermes is the thief of 
Apollo's cattle. The fragment ends with a quarrel between 
Cyllene and the Chorus ; she denying, and they insisting, 
that he must be the thief 

The conclusion of the play is not preserved. In col. xvii. 
18-19 ed. pr., Apollo seems to admit that Silenus and his 
Satyrs have earned the promised reward. Thereafter prob- 
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ably Hermes, confronted with Apollo, appeased his anger by 
giving him the lyre. The analogy of Euripides' Cyclops 
makes it likely that " the denouement may not have occupied 
more than another two or three hundred lines " (cd. pr.). 

It was not previously known that Sophocles had treated this 
story. He diverges from the detail of the Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes (with which he was familiar, Pearson, p 228) in 
several points. — In Sophocles (1) the theft of the cattle pre- 
cedes the invention of the lyre, (2) the scene is Mount Cyllene, 
not Triphylian Pylos, (3) the Satyrs are the hunters of the 
stolen cattle, (4) Cyllene, not Maia, is the nurse of Hermes. 
Ichneutae, which is probably an early work of Sophocles 
(Pearson, p. 230), immediately invites comparison with the 
only other extant satyric drama, Euripides' Cyclops. The 
comparison is largely a contrast. Sophocles' play reveals — 
so far as we can tell — much less both of humour and of 
indecency : further, its diction is predominantly tragic, 
admitting only a very few vulgar phrases, and numerous 
exclamations which are below the tragic level : in its iambic 
metre, Ichneutae is again more regular than Cyclops, 
admitting anapaests in the first foot only, and violating the 

[aiioaaxin Kr/pvyfi 'AttoAAojv 7racrt]v dyyeXXco fipo- 

To[t? 

Oeols re Tract* Sa)/>' umcrJ^voiyAcu reAetV, 
jSou? et Tt? iyyvs etSev etV a^rroTTpoQev 
Seivjov [yap ovv dXyrjfia Sva]Xocf)OV (f>p€vl 
eTrea\r afyaipedevn j8o]u? dfioXydSas 5 
fioa]x ov S [t€ irdaas «at vojueu/nja TToprihcov. 
a.TTa\vra (f)p[ov$a, /cat fj,drr]]v lyyoaKortGi 
Aa0]pat' 16v\tcov rrjXe fiovjarddfiov /camps' 
d(f>a]vdjs T€xvd[crpiar ' aAA' i]yd) ovk dv 
(hiopvqv 

out' a]v Qecov riv \ovr i^p^epcov fipoTcov 10 
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canon of the final cretic once only (v. 269, a gentle offence). 
The lyrics, as in Cyclops, are short and slight in size, struc- 
ture, and metres. Unique is the dialogue in iamb, tetram. 
acatal. (vv. 238 sqq.)- V * ' u - ',t-^i\*J o-cho|^jl-v, "7 

A difficult problem arises out of v. 45. Apollo promises 
freedom to Silenus and his Satyrs. Whose slaves then were 
they ? Now Cyllene (vv. 171 sqq.) refers to their master as 
following in the train of Dionysus with fawnskin and thyrsus. 
From this it follows that Dionysus himself — otherwise the 
likeliest candidate — was not their master. Further, how can 
Apollo liberate the slaves of Dionysus f Pearson (whose 
account I followed until the last moment) suggests that 
Apollo himself is the master. But Professor Beazley has 
convinced me (too late, I fear, to make a necessary alteration 
in the text) that this Dionysiac Apollo is an impossible 
creation, and that Pearson's references to Aesch. fr. 341, 
Eur.fr. 477 do not assist his argument. Beazley (follow- 
ing Robert) suggests that a line has dropped out after 171 
(e.g. Kal tcji <$>iXolv(tii — or KpaTiaroii — irarpl, SiAtjvov Ae'yoj) : 
then the beaironjs of 171 is Dionysus, os in 172 is Silenus, 
and all is natural and requires no further comment (iyyovois 
vv(i<f>aiat 175 is now free from difficulty — unintelligible, if 
Apollo is the subject of these lines). 

Apollo. To every man and every god proclaims 
Apollo : if anyone has seen my cattle, near or far, 
to him I promise a reward. Grievous and heavy pain 
is in my heart ; someone has robbed me of my cows 
and all my calves and herds of heifers. Not one is left. 
All are gone unseen, far from the stables : vainly 
I follow the traces of their stealthy plot. I never 
should have thought that any god or mortal man 



1-4 D. L. P., after Hunt, Rossbach. 5 Pearson. 

8, 9 Pearson. 
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Spacrjai toS' epy[ov code] Trpos toX/jlolv ireaelv. 
raur'] ovv e7retVep [e/xajdov, eKTrXayeis okvcol 
£77-7-] cu, narevco, TravreXes Kr\pvy\x eytov 
deof]s fipoTois re p,rjhev' dyvoelv raSe* 

]vdiai yap ep.p.avr]s Kvvrjyerco. 15 

]a>i> S' €TrrjX6ov (f>vXa } r[ou] 7T<xvt6s 

ctrpar[ov 
tflTcov] tls [ 

(A gap, then fragments of three lines) 

ra QeaaaXchv \j eyKapira 7reSt" ejTreaavdrjv 
BoiaiTta? re y^? ttoAukt^tov]? [7rd]A[eis] 
eTT€C]ra S' [ 20 

gap of about four lines) 

]? AcopiKo[ 
yeijrov' €V0[ev 

] 17/caj £i>v [rjafxei 
KuAjA^inys' re 8u[ 

] re xcjpov is Su[ 25 
a>? etre 7roi]/ii)v etV dypa>rrj[ptvv tls 77 
yxapiAoKau]ra>i> ei> Xoytoi Trap\ioTa.Tai 
rj tcov 6p\eLtov vvp.^oyevvr\Wov yevovs 
6r]p6j]v Tt? ecTTij irauiv dyyeX[Xw rdhe, 
ra eA]a»pa tou ITatcDt'os' ooris a[v Aa/fyi, 30 
ranS' a]urd^p7jyLia fxioQos ead 1 6 Ke[ipevos. 

[21AHN02 AvK€L€,] GOV ^)OiV(][iaff > d)S eTT€KXvOV 

f$oaj]vTOS opdloicri ovv K7]pvyp.acrL } 
OTTOVOrji ra3' rj Trdpeori Trpeofivrqi [p.a6a)V } 
aoL, Ool/T "AnoXAov, irpoo^iXrjs eve[pyeTTjs 35 
OeXcov yeveoOac rakS' e7reoovdr)v Sp[d]/x[an, 
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would dare to do this deed. Since I have heard the 
news, distracted with alarm I hunt and search and 
make full proclamation to gods and men, that none 
may be unaware ... I follow frantic in pursuit. I 
visited the tribes . . . seeking, which man of all the 
host . . . 

(A gap, then fragments of three lines) 

I rushed to the fruitful plains of Thessaly ° and 
the wealthy cities of Boeotia, and then . . . 

(A gap of about four lines) 

Doric 6 . . . neighbour, whence ... I have come 
swiftly . . . and of Cyllene . . . and to a place. . . . 
So if any shepherd, farmer, or charcoaler is at hand 
to hear me, or any nymph-born wild-man of the 
mountains, to one and all I make this proclamation : 
whoever catches the prey taken from Apollo, earns 
forthwith the reward that lies ready here. 

Silenus. I heard your voice, Apollo, raised in loud 
proclamation. Fast as an old man may, when the 
news came, eager to be your friend and benefactor, 
Phoebus, I hurried — running as you see — to find if 

° Traditionally the scene of Apollo's pastures. b Marks 
the progress of Apollo from North to South Greece in his 
search. 



13 Murray, Wilamowitz. 15 aKoXo]v8tai Wilamo- 

witz, 8voTre]vdi(u Murray, TroXvfxjvdiai. Pearson. 16 
OpaiK]u>v Hunt, with Wilamowitz : but v. Pearson ad loc. 
17 Murray, Hunt. 23 Mekler. 30 ra eXcopa 

Pearson; rod n; ra>v Hunt, after Wilamowitz. 32 
Diehl. 
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av ttcos to xprj/xa tovto aoi Kvvqyeaco. 
t[o] yap ye[pa]s p,oi Kelfxevov xp[v~]o-o[a]Te(f>e[s 

(Fragment of one line) 
7Tai8a? 8' ip,[ov]s 6000101 [ 

7T€fJL7TOLix y a]v elrrep eKTeXels (1776/3 Ae'yeis". 40 
[An. airovhrjv €7ratv]ai' p,ovvov e/xnfe'Sot; r]aS[€. 
[21.] tcl[s jSou? dird^co a]of ov 8' epnreSov [ooari\v. 
[An. e^ei cr<^' o y' evjpwv octtis eatf 1 '* er[oi]/i.[a] Se. 

(Fragments of Jour lines) 

[21.] rt tovto; TTo\iav ocopeav dXX-qv Xeyjets; 
[An.] eXcvdepos crii \rrav re yevos carat re/cjajv. 45 
Xo[P02] 2ATT[pHn] 

(Fragments of twelve lines) 

£vv dp,a deds 6 ^lAoy averoj 
novovs TTpo<f>rjvas 
dpL^rjXa xpvoov 7raoaSety/xaTa. 
2lAHNo[2] 6eol tvx 7 ) Kai 8ai/nov WvvT-qpie, 50 
tvx^iv p,e Trpdyovs ov Spdp.rjpi' eVeiyerai, 
Xelav dypav crvXrjoiv eKKwrjyeoaL 
OoijSoy KXpiralas fiovs aTreoTep'qp.ivov . 
Tdv el Tis OTTT-qp ionv rj KCLT-qKOOS 
ipiOL t dv eiT) 7Tpoo<f)iXr)s <f>pdoas ra8e 65 
OoijSojt t dvcLKTi 7ravTeXr)s evepyeTrjs. 

(Fragments of Jive lines, two by Silenus, three by 
the Chorus) 

38 Pearson. ' 40 Diehl. 41 oTrovSrjv enaiva> Pear- 

son. 47 ovva/xa Hunt : corr. Pearson. 56 TTpoareXrjS 
II: corr. Pearson. 
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I could hunt this treasure down for you. The prize 
of a golden wreath awaiting me . . . 

{Fragment of one line) 

and my sons, sharpeyed ... I will send forth if you 
will keep your promise. 

Apollo. Your zeal comes not amiss ; only make 
good your word. 

Silenus. I will restore to you your cattle ; only 
make good your gift ! 

Apollo. The finder gets it, whoever he is. It is 
waiting for him. 

{Fragments of four lines) 

Silenus. What's this ? What is this other gift you 
mention ? 

Apollo. Freedom : for you and all your sons. 
Chorus of Satyrs. 

{Fragments of twelve lines) 

. . . now at our side let the god who is dear to us, 
who shewed us those glittering samples of gold, bring 
our task to fulfilment. 

Silenus. O Gods, Fortune, O Guiding Spirit ! 
Grant me success in the quest whereat my course is 
aimed, to track the loot, the spoil, the plunder, the 
stolen cattle that Phoebus has lost ! If anyone has 
seen them or heard of them, let him speak out ; he 
shall be my friend, and King Phoebus 's greatest 
benefactor. 

{Fragments of five lines, tivo by Silenus, three by 
the Chorus) 

The Satyrs were nevertheless not represented as slaves 
of Apollo ; see Introd. Note. 
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[21.] <f)7]criv Tig, 77 [ouSei? c\>t)oiv elSdvat, rdSe; 
eoLKev 77877 /c[d/xe rrpos Tovpyov Spatieiv. 
ay eta 077 iras o\_ 

pivrjXaTcov 6ap\aX<ji 60 
avpag idv tttji 77/>[ 
SinXovs 6kX<x^cx)[v 
V7TOCfjXOS iv xpwi> [ 
ovruis epevvav /cat tt\_ 

aVai>Ta ^p^ara /ca[t reJAetv 65 

[hmix.] deos deos Oeds 8eos' ea [ea* 

tyeiv eoiy/xev tax*' pr} . p[. . . .]ret. 
[hmix.] tout' ear eKelva tcov fiocov to firjficiTa. 
[hmix.] aiyo.' deos ti? ttjv d7rot[/a'a]i> dyei. 
[hmix.] Tt Spcofxev, co rdv; 77 to Seov [dp'] rjvopev; 70 

ti; toict[i] TavTTjt ttcos Sokcl; [hmix.] So/cet 

7TCtVU. 

aatf>rj ydp avd' e/caora cr^/zatVet raSe. 
[hmix.] i'Sou t'Soir 

Kat TOV7TLO~T]flOV CLVTO TCOV OTtXcOV TToXlV. 

[hmix.] ad pei puaXa- - 75 

avr earl tovto p,krpov eKp,e\}iay\p,ivov . 

[hmix.] xtbpei Spo/zan /cat ra[ ]v e^ou 

]o7r[. • • ~\ll€VOS 

polfiSrjfjL idv ti tcov [. . . Trpo]? ou? [/xoArit. 

poibaos 

[hmix.] ovk elcraKovco txco [ropco]s tov <f>9eypLaTos, 80 
dAA' aura /xr)v txlyV T€ ] X 6 ^ ori^og rdSe 
Kelvcov ivapyij tcov fiotov p,a9elv irdpa. 

[hmix.] ea uaAa-. 

58 Roberts. 59 For the aspiration, v. ed. pr. ad ^oc. 

66 This was v. 100 of the complete play (stichometrical a in 
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Who says he knows ? Anyone or no one ? It 
seems high time for me to set to work. Come, every- 
one . . . nosing the scent . . . somewhere perhaps a 
breath of wind . . . squatting double . . . follow 
the scent closely . . . so . . . the search, and . . . 
everything fine, and . . . bring to an end. 

Semichorus of Satyrs. A god, a god, a god, a 
god ! Hullo, hullo ! I think we have them ! Stop, 
don't . . . 

Semich. Here it is ! The cattle's trail ! 

Semich. Be quiet ! A god is leading our colony. 

Semich. What must we do, sir ? Were we doing 
our work aright ? Well ? What say our friends over 
there ? 

Semich. They approve : each mark here is certain 
evidence. 

Semich. Look, look ! The very imprint of their 
hooves again ! 

Semich. Look close : here is a moulding of the 
very size ! 

Semich. Run hard, and ... if a noise from those 
. . . should reach your ear. 

Noise b (off stage) 

Semich. I can't yet hear their lowing clearly, but 
here are the very steps and trail of Apollo's cattle, 
clear to see. 

* Semich. Good gracious ! the footprints are re- 

• i.e. simply " is in charge of our expedition." ' The 

noise is that of the lyre ; the chorus hears it indistinctly and 
supposes that it proceeds from the cattle. 



margin, col. iv., v. 14, ed. pr.). 76 Pearson. 79 

T&v [eaco etc. Pearson : but the reference to the cave or 
inmates of anything is premature. Perhaps ru>v [/focDv. 
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ttoXivot pa<j>rj rot vol p.d Ala to. fUrjfiaTa. 
et? rovfiTraXiv Se'Sop/cev avra 8' eicriSe. £ 
Tt ecrrt tovtI; tls 6 rpoTros tov rdyfiaros ; 
et? tovttictco to. irpoadev rjXXaKTai, to. 8' au 
evavrC aAA^Aoicri crt»/x7r[e7rAe}/]/ieVa. 
Setvo? KVKrjcrpios e*xl e TOV ^orj]Xdrr]v. 
[21.] TtV au TiyyTp; av rrjv[8 y dp' itj]evpes, rlv av, £ 
TipooTTaiov cSSe /ce/cAi/xfeVos"] Kfi^yerea' 
Trpo? y^t ; Tt? vp.u)v 6 rpoTros; ov%i p,av- 
6dvo). 

i)(LVOS &S TLS €V Ao^/X^l K610CLI 7T€Olx)V, 

rj ns" 7Ti6r)Kos ^KvfiaTToQvpLaiveis^ Tivr 
rt ravra; ttov yrjs ep.dder , iv ttoLuh tottcol; S 
arjp.'qvar' , ov yap tSpis eipl tov rpoirov. 
[xo.] v v v v. 

[21.] t[1 tout' iv^ecs ;] tcW (frofifji; rw elaopdis; 
t[i Sei/i.' o77a;7r]as'; Tt 7roTe jSa/c^euet? €X OJV > 

a[ ]t Kepxyos Ip-elpeis piadelv. 1 

t[i St^tci] oiyad* } ol npo tov \XaXioT\aToi; 
[xo.] o-[iya /xev ow.] 

[21.] t[iV cot' e/<ei0e]v a7rorocr[<^i^]ets" e^tt^; 
[xo.] a[Koue 877.] 

[21.] KCtt 7765? a/coucr[aj /x^SevJos 1 (fxovfjv kXvcov; \ 
[xo.] e/iot ttiQov. 

[21.] e/x[6v] 8tco[y/xa y' ouSaj/ztos' oV^oeTe. 
[xo.] axovoov av tov xp[rjp,a]TOS XP° vov Tivd, 
olcdi ' KirXaye vtes evddK i£evlopLe6a 
ifjocf)Coi tov ovSels tt[(x)tto]t' rjKovoev ftpoTtov. 1 

85 av- raS' Hunt : aura 8' Pearson. 91 KeKXifievos 

Pearson. 94 Kvfia-nodvyLaiveis II, S written above by the 

second hand. kv/JS' dnodvfialveis Hunt: but that would be 
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versed! Just look at them! They face backwards ! 
What's this ? What sort of order is it ? The front 
marks have shifted to the rear ; some again are en- 
tangled in two opposite directions ! What a strange 
confusion must have possessed their driver ! 

Silexus. And now what trick have you invented ? 
what's the game ? What is it, I say ? this new one — 
hunting on your bellies like that ! What sort of 
method do you call this ? It's a mystery to me. 
Lying on the ground like hedgehogs in a bush, or 
(stooping) like an (amorous) ape ! What is this 
foolery, and where on earth did you learn it ? Tell 
me : I never heard of such behaviour. 

Chorus. Ow ! 

Silexus (addressing members of the Chorus severally). 
What are you howling for? Who's frightening you? 
Whom are you looking at ? Have you seen a bogey ? 
Why do you keep dancing like dervishes ? ... you 
want to find out . . . that scraping sound . . . ? 
(A pause.) Why silent now ? You used to talk 
enough ! 

Chorus. No, no, be quiet ! 

Silexus. What is it there, that you keep turning 
from ? 

Chorus. Listen, do ! 

Silexus. How can I listen when I hear no voice ? 
Chorus. Do what I say. 

Silexus. A lot of help you will give me in my 
chase ! 

Chorus. Listen to the thing again a moment; a 
noise that terrifies us here and maddens us ; no 
mortal ever heard it yet ! 

the only instance of an anapaestic foot outside the first foot 
in this play. 100 d[yxov rts ijx e l' Hunt. 
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[21.] Tl /J-Ol lp6(f)0V <j>Op[€LO0€] KCLl BeLfiaiV€T€, 

fiaXO-qs dvayva acopiar €Kp.ep:ayp:4va, 

kclkloto, Q-qpGiv ovr\es , e]v 770.07)1 oiaai 

(f>6fiov fiXeTrovres, travra Seip,arovp:€voi, 

avevpa KaKopnara KaveXevdepa 115 

StaKovovvres, \a]d)[}i\ar el\a\ih[e\lv povov 

kclL yXcoaaa koI (f>aXijres; el 8e irov oerji, 

ttlotol Xoyoioiv ovres epya (pevyere. 

roi.ov8e Trarpos, <3 namara drjpicuv, 

ofi 7toAA' i<f>' rj^rjs p,V7]par' avSpelas vtto 120 

Kelrai Trap' olkols vvp,<f>iKois TjOKTjpieva, 

ovk els <f>vyr)v kXlvovtos, ov 8etX.ovp.evov, 

ovSe ifto<j)OLOL rcov 6peiTpo<f)(x)v fiorcbv 

TTTTjoaovTos , aXX' a[lx]p.aiaiv e£eipyaop.evov 

a vvv v<J>' vpwv Xap^TTp 1 a\TToppvnaiverai 125 

tpo<j)(x)L vecbpei koXclki TToipevcov TToQev; 

\rC\ St) <f>of$eiode TralSes a>s Trplv eloiSelv, 

itXovtov Se xpvo6<f)avTov etjacfclere 

ov Oot)8o? vpuv eiTre Kavehe^aro, 

kclL T7)v eXevdepcoatv rjv Karrjiveaev 130 

vpuv re Kapoi; ravr' dcpevres evoere. 

ei p.r) 'vavoarrjaavres e&xvevoere 

TCLS ftoVS 0777)1 j8e/?aCTl KCU TOV fioVKoXoV, 

kXcliovt€s avrrjt SeiAiai ifjo<f>7)aeTe. 
[xo.] rrarep, irapwv avros pie avpLTrooryyerei, 135 

Iv' ev KareiSijis el rts eari SeiAia. 

yvd)o~r)L yap avros, av Trapijis, ovoev Xeycov. 
[21.] eych Trapcbv avros ere Trpoafiifia) Xoycoi 

KvvopriKov avpiyp.a 8iaKaXovp.evos. 

dAA' eV , [a]<f)Lorw rpi^vyTjs oip.ov fiaoiv, 140 

ey<h 8' ev epyots rrapp,ivoiv a a-nevQwd. 
xo. v v v, ifi ip, a a, Xey y 6 n Troveis. 
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Silexus. Why should a mere noise alarm and scare 
you ? Tell me, you damned waxwork dummies, 
you worthless animals ! You see an ogre in every 
shadow, a bogey everywhere ! Useless assistants — 
spineless, slovenly, unenterprising ! Just flesh and 
chatter and wantonness ! in every crisis you profess 
loyalty, but fly from action. Yet your father, you 
worthless brutes, was a youth whose valour set up 
many a splendid trophy in the nymphs' abodes ; he 
never yielded to flight, never lost courage, never 
ducked at noises made by cattle grazing on the hill ; 
he performed feats in battle whose lustre now you 
tarnish at some shepherd's new wheedling call. 
Scared as babies before you even see ! You throw 
away the golden riches that Phoebus promised and 
guaranteed, and the freedom he agreed to give us, 
you as well as me. You give it all up and go fast 
asleep ! Come back and search out where the cattle 
and the cowman went, or you'll be sorry — you shall 
pay for making such a noise out of mere cowardice ! 

Chorus. Father, come here and guide me your- 
self: you'll soon find out if there is any cowardice. 
Come here, and you'll learn what nonsense you are 
talking. 

Silexus. I'll come, and win you to my way of 
thinking, with a cheer for all like the call of the hunter 
to the hounds. Come on, no more standing at the 
cross-road ! I will stay on the scene of action and 
put you on your path. 

Chorus. (Sundry noises of alarm and encourage- 

112 awfiar P. Oxy. 2081 (a) i. 117 ^aA^rc? P. Oxy. 

2081 (a) i. 122 Nicander (see Hunt, App. Crit.) : 

SovXovfievov IT, Hunt. 124, 125 Pearson. 127 

Pearson. 140 [d]<£tVrw Pearson. 
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Tt flOLTrjV V7T€KXay€S V7T€KptyeS 

v7t6 fi tSe?; ex eraL 

iv TTpcorcoL tls dSe Tp6ir[a)i; 145 
e^er eA^Au^ev eA^A[u0ev 
ejud? ei, dvdyov. 

Scut', co, rt? 6'Se [ I 7 " 7 ?? 

o SpoLKis, 6 ypdms [ 

(Fragments of nineteen lines) 

TTarrep, ti aiydis; ficov dXr)6[€s et7roju.ev; 150 
ouk etcraKoueis, r) KeKtbc{>r][oai, ifto<j)ov; 
[21.] (Tt[ya.] [xo.] Tt eortv; [21.] ou fieva>. [xo.] 

)LteV, et OeXas. 
[21.] oi)/< eanv, dAA' auTo? cry Taufl' [077771 OiXeis 
tfirei T6 /cd^t^veue /cat 7rAou[Tet Xafiwv 
to,? jSou? Te /cat Tor yjpvoov, [ai? e/W So/c]e[t 155 
ju.77 7rAetcrT[or] eTt ^[eJvfovTa Star/)t)8eiv] 

[xo.] dAA' ov Tt ^[77 aot] /it' [e/cAtTreiv i^rjaofiai 

ouS' e^u7reA[^et]r t[ou 7rdrot; 7701V y dv 
oa\<f)(x)S 

elScb/jiev ov\tlv~\ e[v$ov 77S' e^et oreyq. 
lux y[ 160 
<f)Qeyti dcf>va[€]is[ 
.]rjS[ . . . /xta-] 
66[y S]<tyioicnv dAjStcrTiis. 
d S' ov (fxxveirai tolglv dAA' eycb rd^a 
<f)epu>v ktvttov ireBoprov iijavayKaoco 16£ 
TT'qS'qiJiaaLV Kpamvoiai /cat AaKTioyxaow 
oiar eloaKovcrai kgI XLav Kco<f>6s Tt? 771. 
[ktaahnh] Orjpes, Tt TovSe ^Aoepdv vXojBt] irdyov 
€v6r)pov cbpfi-qOrjre avv TToXXrjc j8o^t; 
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ment.) Say, what is your trouble ? What's the good 
of groaning and gibbering and glowering at me ? 
Who is this who is caught at the very first bend ? 
You're caught — here he comes, here he comes ! I 
have you ! Off to prison you go ! Hither — hullo ! — 
who is this . . . ? The wizard, the wizened . . . 

(Fragments of nineteen lines) 

Father, why silent ? Didn't we speak the truth ? 
Can't you hear the noise, or are you stone-deaf? 

Silenus. Be quiet ! 

Chorus. What is it ? 

Silenus (hearing the noise). I'll not stay ! 

Chorus. Do stay — please ! 

Silenus. Impossible. You look and search them 
out as you please, and catch the cattle and the gold 
and get rich quick. I'm determined not to spend 
much more time waiting here. 

Chorus. I'll not allow you to desert me and sneak 
away from the job before we know for certain who 
lives beneath this roof. 

Hallo . . . you shall pour forth a voice . . . pro- 
vide a rich reward for our house. 

He won't shew himself for that. I'll apply another 
method — make the ground ring with repeated jumps 
and kicks ; I'll soon force him to hear me, however 
deaf he is. 

Cyllene. Wild creatures, wherefore have you 
attacked this green and wooded hill, haunt of wild 
beasts, with loudest uproar? What tricks are these ? 

150 This was line 200 of the complete play (stichometrical 
/3 in margin, col. viii., v. 13, ed. pr.). 152 sqq. For the 

arrangement of those lines, r. Pearson, whom I follow, el 
OeXeis II, el Bvvai Wilamowitz, from a v.l. on omjt BeXeis v. 153 
in margin of II. 155, 156 Pearson. 
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tls rjBe riyyt], tls fxerdoraaLS ttovojv 170 

ovs irpooQev elyes SeoiroTrji %apiv <f)ipojv, 

v/jllv os ahl vefipivrji KadrjpLpLevos 

Sopai xepoiv re dvpaov eviraXri <f>ipojv 

dirioQev euia^er' dp,<f)l t6v deov 

avv iyyovoLs vvfufxuai, /cat ttcllocov oyXon; 175 

vvv 8' dyvodj to xPVI JLa > 7T0 ^ o-Tpocj>ai ve[a>]v 

fxavicov orpe<f)ovai' Oavpta yap' /care'/cAuov 

opLov TTpiirov KeXevpLa ttojs Kwr/yercov 

iyyvs pLoXovTOJV drjpos evvalov Tpo<frrjs, 

opLov 8' dv clvtl[s . . . .]cu <f>cup[ 180 

yXdboorjs ereiVefy' e]ts" kXottt]v [ JeVat 

avTis 8' d[ . . . .]t[ ] pLevcov [ ]a 

KrjpvK^. . . ] Kr]pvyp:a[ 

koL tolvt d(f>€laa avv ttoowv XaK[rlcrp.aai 
kXtjocov opLov TrdpL^vpr* eyetrv[ia ariyr\i. 185 

[/cai] ravT dv aAAa)? rj kX[ ~\p,[ 

[<f>tov]cov aKovaaa c58e TrapaTreiraiapevcov 

,]tj[ ]vtov vp.as voaelv 

vo[a . . rt vvpL^rjjv en iroetr dvacrlav; 

XO. vvpKp'a Pa6v£,cove ^[avaai yoXov 190 
tou8', ovre yap vcikos ^[kco <f>eptov 
Sdiov jua^a? oi)8' dtjevo[s nov addev 
yX[a>\aa dv p,drai6s t [a^' rjpwv dlyoi, 
pvq p,€ pur) 7rpoaifjaX[d^rjis kclkoIs, 
dAA' €VTT€ra>s p^oi Trplp^avov to irpdy- 195 
jU.', ev tottols Totcr[Se tls vdpOe yds cS8' dya- 
cftcos iydpvoe Qdairiv avod[v; 

[kt.] tout' ear' ckclvcuv vvv [rpoTrcov TreTTairdpa, 
/cat rotaSe drjpuiv €kttv[9olo pdXXov dv 
dXKaapidrcDV o[eLXfj]s [re Treiparrjplcov 200 
vvpL(f>T]s' ipiol yd[p ov\k [dpeorov ear epiv 
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What is this change from that task wherewith of old 
you pleased your master?" . . . who, clad in hide of 
fawn, bearing the light thyrsus, was ever wont to sing 
for you that holy song in the god's train, accompanied 
by nymphs, his descendants, and a youthful company. 
But this — I know it not, whither your latest madcap 
whirlwind spins you. 'Tis strange indeed. I heard a 
cry like the call of hunters when they come near the 
brood of a beast in its lair, and in the same moment 
again . . . thief . . . your words referred to a theft 
. . . and to a proclamation . . . then, dropping that, 
your shouting, together with stamping of feet, in one 
roar of confusion came to live on the roof above me. 

. . . hearing such crazy shouts . . . what would 
you still do to a harmless nymph ? 

Chorus. Stay your anger, stately nymph : I do 
not come to bring you strife of wars and enemies : 
nor do I think that any unfriendly foolish word from 
us shall reach your heart. Ah no, assail me not with 
taunting, but readily disclose the secret — who is it 
here below the ground, who spoke with a voice divine 
to amaze us ? 

Cyllexe. Come, that's a gentler manner than the 
other : if you hunt like this, you will learn far more 
than by violence and attempts upon a frightened 
nymph. I do not like loud quarrels started in argu- 

° SeoTTonjt 171 is Dionysus; a lacuna should be marked 
after 171 ; 6s 172 is Silenus. See Introd. Note. 



191 Diehl. 
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SpdoifjdXaKTOv ev [X\6yo[io]iv [lardvai. 
dAA' rjavxos 7rp6<f>aLV€ Kal ft[?/]w[e fioi 
otov [xdXiara it pay pharos XP e ^ av ^X eL ^' 

[xo.] tottcov dvaaaa rcbvBe, KvXXtfvrjs crdevos, 205 
otov [lev ovvck' rjXdov vorepov (frpdoou' 
to <f)deyp,a S' rjfuv tov9' oirep (fxjovei (f>pdoov, 
Kal tls tto-t avrcoL Biaxapdaoerai fiportbv. 

[kt.] vp.as fxev avrovs XPV TC ^' elBevai oa(j>a)S, 

d>S el (f>avetre rov Xoyov rov e£ ipiov, 210 
avToXcnv vplv £r)fxia TTopi^eraL. 
Kal yap KeKpvTnai rovpyov ev [0]e[<£]y eBpais, 
"Hpav ottcos (jl{t] 7tv]ot[l]s t^erai Xoyov. 
7j[ev]s y[dp] Kpvcf)[aiav is arejyrjv 'ArXavrtBos 
T^rS' 7}Ke vvKTtop, Bid 8' e.7Tapdev\evoaro 215 

.] <f)CXas 

] Xrj9r]i ttjs fia6v£,d)vov 6eas. 

Kara arrejos Be TralB* efy'nevaev piovov, 
tovtov Be} X e P ai TC " ? tf^vfis e V^ Tpe<[>u>' 
pi7]Tpds yjdp laxvs ev voocol x^^d^erai' 220 
KaBeor\d Kal 7TOTrjra Kal KOipLrjpLara 
7rpos o-7r\apydvois pievovoa Xlkvltlv Tpofirjv 
e£ev6]€Ti£a) vvKra Kal Kad' rjpiepav. 
6 8' a]v£erai /car' rjpiap ovk eireiKora 
p,eyi]oTOS, wore davpia Kal <f)6fios p? ^et. 225 
ov7tco y]dp €ktov rjpcap €K7Te<f>aopievos 

]? epelBei 7raiB6s els aKpirjv, 

Ka^oppievL^eL kovkIti CT^oAa^erat 
$XdaTf}' roiovBe TraiBa O-qoavpos oreyei. 
Bvaevpejros [t eV] earl rov narpos Oeaei. 230 
d<f>aveT 8' o TtevQ-qi cfldeypia pcqxavrji f}pep{ov 
Kal 7r[oA]A' idd[p.f3eLS, avrojs rjpepai piiai 
e£ VTTTias k[ y ip.r)x]ai/rj(jaTO' 
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ment. Now be calm, and tell me clearly just what 
you want. 

Chorus. Queen of this region, mighty Cyllene, I 
will tell you later why I came. Explain to us this 
voice that is sounding, and tell us who in the world 
is setting our teeth on edge. 

Cyllene. You must understand clearly that if you 
do not keep my story to yourselves, there's a punish- 
ment in store, and you will be the sufferers. The facts 
are a secret, guarded in Heaven, to prevent the news 
coming to Hera. Zeus came by night to this hidden 
dwelling of Atlas's daughter, and ravished her . . . 
unknown to the stately goddess ; in the cave he 
begot an only son, whom in my own arms I nurse, 
since his mother's strength is wasted in storms of 
sickness. So night and day I stay beside the cradle 
and look to his infant needs, food and drink and rest. 
Every day he grows bigger and bigger, it seems un- 
natural ; I am surprised and frightened by it. Born 
less than six days ago, he is already thrusting forward 
... to the full bloom of boyhood, sprouting and 
shooting up with no more delay. Such is the baby 
whom in our strong-room we hide. We are still con- 
cealing him, to humour his father. As for the voice 
you ask about, which surprised you so much, ringing 
out as it did from some invisible instrument, — he 
invented it himself, in a single day, out of an upturned 
. . . ! That is the kind of thing it is — a vessel invented 



215 D. L. P. 227 yvioi\s Hunt. 233 K«m?s edd. 
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TOLovSe drj[pos £k 9av6vr]os rjSovfjs 

efxfxearov d[yyos evpe k]cu koltco S[oi>et. 235 

(Fragments of seven lines) 

[xo.] i[K davov- 

tos TTopl^eiv TotavSe ydpvv. 
[kt.] p,rj vvv a.7TLcrT€L, TTLcrra yap ere TrpooyeXdt Beds 

V 

€TT7). 

[xo.] /ecu ncos TrlQiopLCLL tov davovTOS (f>deyp,a 

tolovtov Ppepceiv; 
[kt.] ttlBov' davojv ydp ecr^e (frcoirfv, £,a>v 8' avav- 

Bos r\v 6 6-qp. 240 
[xo.] ttolos tis elhos; TTpopLr)i<r)s r) ^rr'iKvpros 

[kt.] fipaxvs ^ut/3oj8^s' ttolklXt]l Sopai KaTeppLKVio- 

pLCVOS. 

[xo.] a*? aleXovpos et/caacu 7T6(f)VK€v rj tco? 7rdp- 
SaAi?; 

[kt.] 7rAetCTTov /xera^u, yoyyuAov yap e'em /cat 

/3/3a^ua/<eAes'. 
[xo.] ouS' to? IxytvTrji 7rpocr(f)epes ttI^vkzv oj)S' oj? 

/cap/avon; 245 
[kt.] ouS' au tolovtov icrnv, dAA' aAAov rtv' 

i^evpov rpoTTOv. 
[xo.] dAA' oj? KepdoTrjs Kavdapos Srjr* iarlv 

AItvcuos (f>vrjv; 
[kt.] vuV iyyvs eyvcos cSi p,dXiOTa rrpoa^epes to 

KvcoBaXov. 

[xo.] r[t 8' ay to] cf>covovv eoTiv glvtov, tovvtos r) 

Tovtjo), cf>pdaov. 
[kt.] (J)Cov6L p,ev alo]Xo[v <f\opcvri crvyyovos tcov 

SaTpaKCOV. 250 
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out of a dead animal, brimful of pleasures ; he keeps 
playing it down there. 

(Fragments of seven lines) 

Chorus. ... to contrive such utterance from the 
dead. 

Cyllene. Don't be so sceptical, when a goddess 
greets you with the truth. 

Chorus. I can't believe that so loud a voice comes 
from a corpse. 

Cyllene. You must believe it. In death the 
creature got a voice, in life it had none. 

Chorus. What sort of shape was it ? Long ? 
Humped ? Or short ? 

Cyllene. Short, pot-shaped, shrivelled, with a 
spotted skin. 

Chorus. Like a cat or a panther, perhaps ? 

Cyllene. Enormously different ; it's round and 
has short legs. 

Chorus. Not like a weasel or a crab ? 

Cyllene. No, not like that either ; find some other 
sort. 

Chorus. Well, perhaps it is like a horned beetle, 
one from Etna ? 

Cyllene. Now you've nearly guessed what the 
creature resembles most ! 

Chorus. What part of it makes the noise ? Tell 
me, the inside or the outside ? 

Cyllene. It is the crust that rings the changes, 
exactly like a shell. 

239 This was v. 300 of the complete play (stichometrical 
y in margin, col. xii., v. 3, ed. pr.). 245 ixvajriji and 

KapKivwi LT. 250 Marx (Rh. Mus. 78, 224). 
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[xo. uotov Se rovvop? iv\vi\_TT€i]s ; Tropavvov, el 

ri irXiov' €X €ls ' 
[kt. top drjpa [xev ^eAw, T ° <f><ovo]vv 8' au Xvpav 

6 Tt\ais /cjaAei. 
(Fragments of nine lines, then a gap of one or two) 
/cat rovro \v7rrjs ear aKeoTpov /cat nrapa- 

ijjVKT'qplOV 

KCLVCOl pLOVOV, ^aiOCl 8' dXvCOV KO.L TL 77/30(7- 

(f>a>v[a)V pieXos 

£vp,(f)a}vov' itjaipei yap avrov aloXiapia rrjs 
Xvpas. 

ovra>g 6 reals Oavovn Orjpl $Q£yp? ^,77- 

XO. 6(p9o)lfjdXaKTOS Tt? Opl(f>d KCLTOIXVGI TOTTOV, 

TrpcTTTOL (8' av) Sta tovov ^acr/tar' ey- 
X^p* €7ravd€p:lt,€i. 

to npaypia 8' ovnep rropevoj fidSrjv, 

icrdi tov halpiov' oaris 77O0' 6V 

tclvt irex^qaar , ovk aAAo? iarlv kXottcvs 

avr eKetvov, yuvat, cracp lgUl. 

av 8' avrl T&voe p:rj ^aAe- 

(f>drjis ipiol (pirfjoe 8vo(f)opr)6r)ts. 
[kt. tls e^et 7rXa]vr) ere; rlva kXottt)v covetSiaa?; 
[xo. ov pea A/a cr', c3 77 peajfieipa , ^eiju.a£eu> [0eAa>. 
[kt. juaiv tov Ato? 7ratS' o]vra (f)r]X7]Tr]v Ka[Xets; 
[xo. 6V y' dap:evos Xafioipc] aV airnjt TTyt KA077771. 
(Fragvients of seven lines and a gap of perhaps two) 

[kt ] dpri pLavddvaj xpoVau 

TTOvqpe, &* iyx}daKovra rrji 'jUTjt pLcoptai. 
Spat? 8' i/yies 1 ojuSeV, dAAa TratStas 1 X° L P lVm 
au 8' ow to Aot7ro]v et? eju.' evSlav e^ojv 
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Chorus. What is the name you give it ? Out with 
it, if you have any more detail. 

Cyllene. Our baby calls the animal a tortoise and 
the noisy part a lyre. 

(Fragments of nine lines, then a gap of one or trvo) 

Cyllexe. And it's all he has to cure and comfort 
him when he is unhappy. He enjoys being crazy, 
singing in harmony with it ; it simply transports him 
to ring changes on the lyre. So that is how Baby 
invented a voice for a dead animal. 

Chorus. Loud is the voice that goes forth over the 
land ; clear are the fantasies that the strings make 
to flit around us everywhere. But here's the point 
I am slowly coming to — you may be sure, good lady, 
that whoever may be the god who invented this, the 
thief is none other than he. a Now don't be angry 
with me for saying this ; don't take it too hard. 

Cyllene. What delusion possesses you now ? 
What is this charge of theft ? 

Chorus. I swear I don't like to distress you, lady, 
but 

Cyllexe. Are you calling the son of Zeus a thief ? 
Chorus. Yes. How gladly I would take him red- 
handed ! 

(Fragments of seven lines and a gap of perhaps trvo) 

Cyllexe. At last I understand, you scoundrels are 
simply grinning at me for an idiot. You're full of 
rotten tricks, all for the sake of foolery. For the 

° In the previous lacuna, Cyllene must have explained that 
Hermes made his lyre by stretching ox-hidt across the shell. 



265 Pearson. 269 Hunt, Beazley. 271, 272 Mekler. 
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ei aoi (frepei X&P]^ V 71 KeoScuVeiv So/eels' 

07TC0S deAeLS Ka]x a £* Ka -i T€p7TOV (f)p€V(f 275 

top 7rai8a 8' o]vra rod Aid? cra^et Adyan 
/J.7) jSAarrTe Kiv\a>v iv vecoL viov Xoyov. 
ovtos yap ovTe] 77730? irarpos KXeTTrqs ecf)V 
out' iyyevr)s //J^toojctiv rj KXoirr) KpareT. 
(jv S' aAAocr', et t]iV ion, rov kXctttt^v gkottci, 280 

ajKapTTOV TOvSe S' OU 7T€lV7}l BojjLOS. 

d9p]eL yevos, TTpoaaTrre rrjv Trovrjpiav 
7700? OVTIV T]K€l' raiiSe S' ovx OVTO) TTpeTrei. 
dXX' alev el uv 7rat?- veo? yap tbv dvrjp 
nuiycovi daXXwv cos rpdyos KvrjKCOi ^AiSai?. 285 
iravov to Aetov (fraXaKpov -qbovfji TTirvag. 
ovk €K Oecbv tol juto/xx Kal yeXoia XPV 
XdvovTa /cAatetv vorep' ; a>s e'yoj Xeyo). 
[xo.] arp€(f)ov Auyi£ou T€ p,v6ois, ottol- 

av OeXcis jSa£iv evpicrK cltto- 290 
ifjrjKTOv ov yap p.e ravra weio-ei? 
ottcos to XPVP'' °v T °s elpyaap.evos 
pivoKoXXrjTOV dXXcov eKXeiftev /Soojv 

7TOV SopOLS 7} y 7TO TCOV Ao^LOV. 

lie Ta[o8' e]£ dSou ,Sij3a£e. 295 
(About six lines missing) 

[XO. et] TOL 7TOV7][pd Spat, 1TOV7]p6s &v KVpeT. 

[kt.] KaKcbs a.Kov[eiv ov Trpinei A10? yovan. 
[xo.] el 8' eW dXr)[drj, XPV P* e Ka ^ Aeyeiv rdoe. 
[kt. o]u /xt) TaS' [eiVrji?- 

(.4 gap,, then fragments of eight lines) 

[kt.] 7To[u] xrat /Sda? vep-ovai r[ 30( 
[xo.] TrXelovs oe y' ^'877 w [ 
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future, if it gives you any pleasure or hope of profit, 
laugh at me to your heart's content, enjoy yourselves 
at your ease so far as I'm concerned. Only don't 
slander a child who can prove that his father is Zeus. 
Stop inventing new crimes against new-born babies. 
He was not born a thief on the father's side and there 
are no light-fingered gentry in his mother's family. 
You try and find your thief elsewhere ... a poor 
harvest ; there is no hunger in his home. Remember 
his parentage ; fix the crime where it belongs, not 
upon him — it's not proper. You always did behave 
like a baby. You're a full-grown man with a beard, 
but you are as saucy as a goat among the thistles. 
It's time that bald skull stopped fluttering with 
ecstasy. The gods do make folk sorry for silly 
jokes and chatter : such is my opinion. 

Chorus. Wriggle, twist, the tales you tell ! Invent 
what smart remark you will ! One thing you will 
not persuade me : that he who made this thing by 
sticking hides together, stole them from any other 
cattle than Apollo's. Don't try to shift me from 
this path. . . . 

(About six lines missing) 

Chorus. He is a villain, if he acts like one. 
Cyllexe. A son of Zeus may not be slandered ! 
Chorus. But if it's true, how can I help saying so ? 
Cyllexe. You must not . . . ! 

(A gap, then fragments of eight lines) 

Cyllexe. Where do they graze their cattle . . . ? 
Chorus. More now already . . . 



278-280 Pearson. 
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[kt.] rt?, c5 TTOvrip e^et; rt ttA[ 

[xo.] 6 ttols os evSov iarlv iyKCKArjifievos. 

[kt.] tov TratSa iravaai top Ato? [/caKco? Aeytuv. 

[xo.] Travoifx dv, el ra? f$ovs ti? e[£ayot, Adyov. 305 

[kt.] 77877 fie TTvlyeis koI av ^a[t jSdes 1 aedev. 

305 This was v. 400 of the complete play (stichometrical 8 
in margin, col. xv., v. 20, ed. pr.). Suppl. Pearson. 
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Cyllene. Villain ! Who has them ? . . . 
Chorus. The infant who is shut up in there. 
Cyllene. Stop slandering the son of Zeus ! 
Chorus. I'll stop, if someone will bring out those 
cattle ! 

Cyllene. You and your cattle will be the death 
of me. 
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[3 a.d.] AAKMEflN AIA K0PIN60Y 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xiii. 1919, no. 1611, fr. 1, 
col. iv. 90-93, p. 134. Sec Korte, Archiv, vii. 240 ; Deubner, 
S.-B. Ileidelb. Akad. 1919, Abh. 17, p. 5. 

Quotation in an essay in literary criticism : introduced by 
the phrase StWrai Se to avro (D. L. P." : Sid tovtov U) teal to 

Kayo) fxev arexvos iyevofxrjv k€lvt]s arro- 
'AA/fjuecort 8' ere/ce 8iSu/xa xe/cva rrapOevos. 

Deubner keeps Sid tovtov, supplying (diroXvOrjvai). 



[1 b.c.] AAEEANAP02 

Ed. pr. Cronert, Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen, 1922, p. 1. Revised text in *Snell, 
Hermes, Einzelschriften, v. 1937, pp. 1 sqq. See Lefke, de 
Euripidis Alexandro, Diss. Miinst. 1936 ; Luria, Aegyptus, 
1924, 326 and Hermes, 1929, 491 ; Korte, Archiv, vii. 255 ; 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, 1927, 2g8 ; Pickard-Cambridge, Neio 
Chapters, iii. 137. 

This play was produced together with Palamedes and 
Troades at Athens'in 415. 

The nature and sequence of events are not certainly or 
fully known. 
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ALCMEON THROUGH CORINTH 

[3 A.D.] 

nap Eu/nmSiji ev 'AXK^iwvi, to>i Suz K[p]pivOov Acyo/xevov vno 
Beov. The story is given in Apottod. Hi. 7. 7. The napOevos 
is Manto, daughter of Teiresias ; the two children (-nmSas 
8vo Apollod., i.e. not — as here — twins) are Amphilochus and 
Tisiphone ; the speaker is Apollo. From the prologue. 

And I was without child by her : but she bore to 6 
Alcmeon twin children, yet unwed. 



ALEXANDER [1 b.c] 

The following is a brief summary of Snell's painstaking 
reconstruction (loc. cit.). Even this bare outline is in many 
points hypothetical. 

(1) Prologue spoken by Cassandra. — She tells of the dream 
of Hecuba, who imagined that she gave birth to a torch from 
which there issued serpents. Apollo's oracle declares that 
Hecuba's baby must die. Priam sent the baby forth to be 
slain ; but it was only exposed, and later found and reared 
by shepherds. Now games were instituted in honour of the 
baby whom Priam and Hecuba mourned. The baby was 
Alexander {Paris). 
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(2) Parodus, followed by a short dialogue between Hecuba 
and Cassandra. Cassandra withdraws ; Hecuba and the 
Chorus mournfully recall the child whom they suppose to 
have died many years ago. Cassandra returns and foretells 
the doom of Troy. Hecuba and Cassandra quarrel. (Vv. 
1-2 belong to this part.) 

(3) Stasimon. 

(4) Episode. — Priam is informed by a shepherd that a 
youth named Alexander is intending to compete in the games 
which are about to take place. A bull has been sought to be 
the prize, and the choice has fallen upon one which was a 
favourite of this young countryman Alexander ; who there- 
fore, though a slave, is determined to compete and to win 
the prize. 

(5) Stasimon (during which the games take place). 

(6) Episode. — A messenger reports the story of the games, 
and the surprising victory of Alexander therein. This 
report was probably made to Hecuba. There followed the 
entrance of Deiphobus and Hector, her sons, both vanquished 
by Alexander. Deiphobus is enraged at his defeat ; Hector 
takes it easily and endeavours to pacify his brother. (Vv. 
3-12, 13-25 belong to this part.) 

(7) Stasimon. 

(8) Episode. — A debate between Deiphobus and Alexander, 
whom the former accuses of unfair competition : being a 
slave, he was not entitled to compete, let alone to win prizes. 

(a) [xopos /cat jutjv Be]8opKa 7rcuSa K.[aadvBpav 

aedev 

T)Kovoa\v dSvTOJV <S[Se OoijSeicuv rrapog. 

(b) [xopos] TU^t 8[t8ca]jLtt 7rd\yra 

[aiteaos] Kpeiooixi(v) ttc^vkijjs [e<f>epe rdmvlKia . 

4 D. L. P. 
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Priam referees their argument, and decides in favour of 
Alexander. 

(9) Stasimon. 

(10) Episode. — Hecuba and Deiphobus determine to 
murder Alexander. (Vv. 26-38 belong to this part.) 

(11) Stasimon. 

(12) Exodus. — Hecuba and Deiphobus attempt to kill 
Alexander : but at the last minute it is revealed that he is 
son and brother of his would-be murderers. How this recogni- 
tion was effected is unknown. Perhaps (as Snell suggests) 
Alexander cried out at the point of death. 

oljj.01 0avo€fiai Std to XPV Gl t l0V <t>ptv<*>v> 
o roZaiv aXXois ylyverai a(xrrqpia. a 

Thereupon Hecuba inquires his meaning, and he reveals that 
he is not after all a slave ; he knows that he is the son of 
noble parents, but has promised his shepherd-guardian to 
keep his knowledge secret : otherwise the latter may incur 
penalties for saving a child whom he had been commanded to 
slay. He possesses tokens to prove his story. These are 
brought forward, and Hecuba recognizes them as belonging to 
the baby whom many years before she had been forced to 
expose — her Alexander. 

In the end, it is likely enough that a divinity (Aphrodite) 
appeared and forecast the future, thus making a transition 
to Palamedes, the second play of the trilogy (if indeed it was 
a trilogy). 

(a) Chorus. Lo ! I behold your child Cassandra 
coming hither before the shrine of Phoebus. 

(6) Chorus. All things I yield to fortune . . . 
Messenger. He was the champion ; he carried off 
the prize. 

■ Fr. 58 Nauck. 
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[xo.] 77 /cat OT€(f)OvcrLV avro[y ovra Svcryevrj; 5 

[at.] kcll cfjaow elvai y a^iov [ 

[xo.] o 8' c5Se fiop<f>fji $ia(f)€p[cov loov aQevei; 

[ai\] artavff , 6a dvBpa -^prj [rov evyevfj, reAei. 

(Fragments of two lilies) 

[xo.] ay cava ttov K^pivovai; 

[ai\] IIpta/AOS" redraw [ 10 
[xo.] els Tovhe VLK7]r[rjpi > tf\9e S17 rtVa; 
[Ar.] te/ad? t* [e'A]cuS[os flaAAds - 

(c) [XOPOS dAA' elaopco ydp\ "E/crop' e£ dycovLCo[v 
rjKovra p,o])(dcov ovyyovov re, TralSe ad)- 
napeioi S',] et? 6' apuWav rjKovaiv Xoycov. 15 
[ahi*0B02 lnr\ivea ou]SeV Saris iarl Svar^eprjs 
dXoiis Se rotjs KaKolai fiaXdaoaei <f>p£vas. 
[ektap p,a.Taios oo]tls p.iKp t^ojv iyKX-qpLara 

SeiVOV Vo\pLl[,€L Kdl GVV€OTr)K€V <f)6f5(A)\l\. 

[ah. ttojs yo-p, Kcijcriyvrjd' "EiKrop, ovk dXyels 

(f>peva[s] 20 
BovXov Trap'] av§/)6s" a$A' d7T€arepr)- 
p,iv[os]; 

[ek. Atav dflt/J/ieis - , A^tyo/He- tl yap /xe Set 
puoeiv viv; ov rot] Katpos a>SiVeii> <^p[e]- 

[ah. dpyovvTi dvpLcojL pcuSicos - <f>epeis rdSe, 

rjoocov Se SouAou <I>/>]u£ii> epL^avrjs ecrqi. 25 

5 Schadewaldt. ' 7 D. L. P. (8ia<j>epu>v Cronert). 
8 D. L. P. (after Luria). 11 D. L. P. 12 Snell 

(0aAAo S Schadewaldt). 15 D. L. P. 16 Miinscher. 
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Chorus. And do they crown him, albeit ignobly 
born ? 

Messenger. Yes ; and they call him worthy . . . 
Chorus. So handsome, yet so strong ? 
Messenger. All that the nobleman must do, he 
does. 

(Fragments of two lines) 

Chorus. Where do they decide the contest . . . ? 
Messenger. Priam appoints . . . 
Chorus. What were the prizes that came to him ? 
Messenger. A holy branch of olive, and . . . 

(c) Chorus. I can see Hector and his brother, your 
sons, arriving, fresh from the labour of the games. 
Here they come ! — they start a quarrel ! 

Deiphobus. Shame on all men who are first indig- 
nant, then — captives of misfortune — abate their 
temper ! 

Hector. Only a fool is led by petty grievances to 
think it disaster, and join battle through fear.° 

Deiphobus. Hector, my brother ! Robbed of the 
prize by a slave — are you not heart-broken ? How 
can it be ? 

Hector. You are too despondent, Deiphobus. 
Why should I hate him ? there is no cause for broken 
hearts. 

Deiphobus. An idle spirit persuades you to bear it 
lightly. All Troy will see that a bondman has beaten 
you ! 

Doubtful translation of an obscure phrase : this is 
perhaps the best that can be done without altering the text. 



18 D. L. P. 23 Snell (ov rot D. L. P.). 24 D. L. P. 
25 Lefke. 
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(d) [ekabh] Kal tovs XdOpai Xe[yovras obs iXevdepa 
SovXrjs yvvaiKos [rraZs eviK-qaev reKva. 
pvr\ vvv ct* elcrlv t[ 

dAA[a o]vk, loo fxoi, Sfuvara Tau#' rjfxTv 
(frepeiv, 

Kclvov [lev ovO* os eon Oavpbd^eiv Opuyas:, 30 
Upidfiov Se vIk\t]i p,rj\ yepaipeodai 
Bofxovs. 

[ahi*obos] ttcos ovv (/x)e[Taj8a]Aei ravrd y 

coot eyeiv kolXcos; 
|[ek.] o[v SfjXov cos o<f>e rffjiSe x ei P L ^« Oavelv; 
[ah.] ov pL7)v drpcoros y elaiv els "AlSov 

Sofxovs. 

[ek.] ttov vv\y a]v eir) KaXXiviK* e^;a)f are^r); 35 
[ah.] tt&v darv -nX-qpol TpooiKov yavpovfxevos. 

[ek ] Seup', els jSoAov yap av 

vrecroi. 

[ah e]l$f}LS y ot[i Kp]areZ rcbv 

a OOV T€KVCOV 

Supplements by D. L. P. except 26 Xeyovras, 29 aAAa ovk 
(and Sward.) Snell ; 34 elaiv Lef ke (etmv IT) ; 35 Wilamowitz. 

28 e.g. etVtv T[pd>e?, ot rificocrl viv; 31 II has viK<xmg^ 

according to Cronert ; Wilamowitz conjectured vwcovd' <bs, 



[3 B.C.] ANTIOIIR 

Ed. pr. Mahaffy, The Flinders Petrie Papyri, i. 1891, no. 1, 
p. [1], Plates I and H. See especially *Schaal, de Euripidis 
Antiopa, diss. Berlin, 1914 (revised text) ; Taccone, Riv di 
Fil. 1905, 32 and 225 ; Wecklein, Philol. 1923, 51 ; von 
Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 1913, 18; Pickard-Cambridge, New 
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(d) Hecuba. . . . and secret gossip, how the son of 
a slave girl overcame the children of free men . . . 
Ah no, we cannot endure it, — that he, being what he 
is, should be the wonder of all Troy, while the house 
of Priam is robbed of the victor's honour ! 

Deiphobus. Well, how shall we change things for 
the better ? 

Hecuba. Is it not clear ? — this hand must slay 
him ! 

Deiphobus. Deep-wounded shall he go to his 
grave ! 

Hecuba. Where would he be now, the victor and 
his noble crowns ? 

Deiphobus. All over the city of Troy, boasting 
success. 

Hecuba. (If only he would come) hither — so might 
he fall into the snare. 

Deiphobus. . . . know that he is master of your 
sons . . . 



which is consistent with the traces according to Snell : if so, 
II was certainly corrupt. 32 irws ow e[ - ]-[ - ]« CrSnert, 

itcos ow o[KeX$et. Snell : I add (/x) as omitted by haplography 
after ow, and conjecture faute de mieux (/i)e(Ya/3a]AeI. 
37 e" irws fioXoi] et simil. are too long. 38 [L-rpTilynor 

iirySnqiS Snell. 



ANTIOPE [3 b.c] 

Chapters, iii. 105 ; Roberts, C. Qu. 1935, 134 (revision of 
parts of text) ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 70. 

The action of this play, which teas produced in or about 
408 b.c, teas probably as follows : (1) Prologue : a shepherd 
explains how he discovered and reared the exposed twins 
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Zethus and Amphion, who are now grown to manhood. He 
knows that Antiope is their mother, but does not know that 
Zeus is their father. The sons know nothing of either parent. 
Antiope is to-day a slave and prisoner in the palace of King 
Lycus and Queen Dirce. 

(2) Parodus : a chorus of old men, Attic shepherds, comes 
to hear Amphion play the lyre. Conversation between these 
two about the invention of the lyre and about music. 

(3) Episode : the celebrated controversy between Zethus 
and Amphion ; the latter defending the contemplative life of 
the artist and philosopher, the former representing the soldier 
and statesman. The centre of the discussion is, " which life 
is of greater service to the state ? " Euripides is indirectly 
explaining and defending his own manner and ideal of life. 

(4) Episode : (probably) conversation between Antiope — 
who has been miraculously released from prison — and her 
sons. Neither party is aware of the relationship. Antiope 

[am* ION ro\vahe fMrjS' o7T(x)s (fjev^ovfxeOa. 

aAA' e'lirep r)iJb\ds [Zeu]s eyevvrjaev Trarrfp, 
crcoajei /xe#' rjp,a>v r eyQpov dvhpa relaerai. 
i]ktcu 8e TrdvTcas els roaovhe ovp,(f>opas 
aJJar' oi)S' dv e/c^yyoi/xev el fiovAolp,e9a 5 
ACjpKrjs vecopes al/xa fir] Sovvcu Sltcqv. 
lxevov\ai 8' rjpuv els toS' epxerai Tvyy) 
d)s rj\ Oavelv Set tc5i8' ev rjpepas (f>deL, 
rj rot] TpoTTaia 7roAep,la)v arrjaai x e P L - 
/ecu ooi pi\ev ovrco, fMrjrep, e^avSio raSe, K 
cot 8' os t]o XafX7Tp6v aldipos valets TreSov 
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tells all her story and laments her servitude and present 
danger. 

(5) Hereafter must have been described the recognition of 
her sons by Antiope and of their mother by Zethus and 
Amphion. It is not known how the recognition was effected. 
Later enters Dirce with a chorus of Bacchanals : she takes 
Antiope and the tieins away for punishment. 

(6) A messenger narrates the rescue of Antiope and death 
of Dirce at the hands of Zethus and Amphion. 

(7) Exodus : represented by our fragments. Zethus 
and Amphion, having just killed Dirce, plot to destroy King 
Lycus also. Lycus enters, eager to capture Antiope and her 
confederates. Led by the shepherd, he enters their retreat. 
His death is prevented at the eleventh hour by Hermes, who 
appears ex machina and commands Lycus to yield the 
dominion of Thebes to the sons of Antiope. 

Amphion. . . . these men, nor how we shall 
escape. If Zeus was indeed our own father, he will 
rescue us and at our side chastise the man we hate. 
We have come anyway to such a pass that we could 
not, even if we would, escape the penalty for the 
blood of Dirce newly shed. If we wait here, our 
fortunes come to this : either the light of this very 
day shall see us die, or our own hands shall set a 
trophy up above our enemies. So much I say, my 
mother, to you. And this I say to you, who dwell 
on the bright plain of heaven : do not go marrying 
for your pleasure and then prove useless to the 
children you create. Not that, but fighting beside 
your friends, is the way of honour. Hear us, and 
grant us to come with good fortune upon our prey, 
that we may catch this impious man. 

1 to]uctS« Roberts. 2 dAV von Arnim, e'nrep Wilamo- 

witz. 5 wot' von Arnim. 9 Von Arnim. 
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[xopos oS' avrojs, et xpr) $o£doai rvpawiKoji 

[ cr ] K [ 1 ?] 77T P ajt J Avkos TrdpeaTL' oiycofiev (f>l\oi. 

[ATK02] TtOVOT ^AvTlOTTTj [ ]at 7T€TpaV 

Spaafiols eV[ 20 
TtVe? Se yol avvSpcovres e/c ttoIcls x0o[voV; 
orjjJLyvar , zLirad* , cu[s e]v[ear y avjrovs e'Aepv]. 
Seivov vofXL^cov, avros ovk driyidaas 
rj\6[ov 

(Here follow small traces of three lines, then a gap 
of thirty lines) 

[botkoaos .... ere Kop.C\oas rjSofiai /ca[/c]oDv 

e/cas 1 . 25 
[at.] ovk dofiaXes toS' et^as 1 , dvOpojire, areyos. 
[bo.] Bpav Set «• kclvovs S' oiS' eya> re^i^/cdfTa?. 
[at.] /caAajs" dp' , €L7Tep olaOa, ra^ojfieada vvv. 
[bo. rdtjiv tiV] aAA^v rj Sofiojv OTet^eii' [e]ooj 

e? T7]vS ] Iv* "qjxels /cat Trplv OLKOVfi[ev ireTpav; 30 
[at. d(f>pojv y dv eojvj touj £dvovs icov fx 
[e'Aetv. 

[bo. drdp Xirrelv XPV] $opvcf)6pov[s] e£u> Qvpas. 
[at. KaXcbs eAefas 1 * 7ra]r0' tv' at[pa>]ow <f>6[]3ov. 
[bo. ra S' eVSov T^et? /cat cru 6-qaofizv /caAcS?. 
[at. 7rdaot Se /cat to ttAJt^os 1 eicrtv ot £evoi; 35 

[bo ] S' ovk exovaiv eV ^epoiv. 

[at. dAA' ayere 877,] (frpovpelre irepifioXov irirpas 

TrdvTT]l f$\eTTo\vT€S' KaV TLS €K7TL7TT7]L hofXOJV 

21 km II, corr. D. L. P. 22 Roberts. 25 

Roberts, D. L. P. 30 es ti?»'8' and Trirpav D. L. P. 

31-33 D. L. P. {Ovpas 32 read by Roberts). 3-1-35 Von 
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Chorus. The king himself, if we may guess from 
his royal sceptre ! — Lycus is here ! Silence, friends. 

Lycus. Where is Antiope ? She has escaped me, 
... (to this ?) rock ; . . . And who are her accom- 
plices ? Where do they come from ? Tell me, point 
them out — I have a chance to catch them ! In 
indignation, I thought it not beneath me to come 
in person . . . 

{Here follow small traces of three lines, then a gap 
of thirty lines) 

Cowman. I'm glad I have brought you well away 
from danger. 

Lycus. There is peril in the shelter, fellow, if you 
speak truly ! 

Cowman. It is high time to act. They, I know, 
are dead. 

Lycus. Since you are certain, let us make good 
arrangement . . . 

Cowman. Arrangement? What other than advance 
into the house, this rock which long has been my 
home ? 

Lycus. I should be mad to let the strangers catch 
me ! 

Cowman. Still, you must leave your bodyguard 
outside the door. 

Lycus. Well said ! — to remove all cause of fear . . . 

Cowman. Indoors, you and Iwill arrange everything. 

Lycus. How many of these strangers are there ? 

Cowman. (Only a few ;) and they carry no (spears). 

Lycus. Away then, guard the circle of the cavern, 
watch every side. Seize all who are driven from the 

Arnim. 36 iravpol ye- Aoyx<*?] Roberts (much too long 
for the space). 38 Von Arnim. 
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\at ) vo&' ' eycu] Se 7raiSa Nvkt4o>s ifJirji 
OeXco (f>ov€v]oai x €L P^' Kai T( *-X ^aerai 40 
Oeovs to irplv (jn\ov\vTas, (Ls p-drrjv Xoycot 
eKOfnraa , ovras ov}fip,d)(ovs dvaxfreXels . 
[xo. oS' dpKvcvv dlSpjis, av Beds OeXrji, 

irX-qyels TreaeiraC\ Tr/vb" dvd ardyrjv ra^a. 

. . . fuiKajpiwv odivos jSpo^oicrt /caraSet 45 

tov dSiKov]' fiportbv 8' av Teyyais 

[r]i[? €(f>vyev 6e\6v; 

[AT.] ItO [AO l /xot. 

[xo.] ea ea* 

[/c]ai S[i7 rrpos epya/Ji rtov veavicov X^/ 36 ?* 
[at. cS] 7rpoCT7r[oAoi 8/Da/xo]vTes" ou/c dp-q^ere; 50 
[xo.] aAaAa^er[at arejya' 

jSoat [ ] /ze'Aos - . 

[at. (3] yaia KdSfjuou /c]ai 7rdA[tcr]/x' 'AaaOTi/cdV. 
[xo.] /cAuet?, opatfs - ]; 

7r[apa]/caAei ttoXlv <f>of$€pos' at/JLaros 

8t/c[a rot 8i']/ca xpovios dAA' o/xoj? 

eAajSev orav ifSJ^i [t]iv' doefir} fiportuv. 55 
[at.] oi/xoi davovfiai Trpos Svolv dovfip-axos. 
[am.] tt^v 8' eV veKpoLOLV ov areveis Sdfiapra o~rjv; 
[at.] 77 yap redvrjKev; kcllvov av Ae'yei? /ca/cdv. 
[am.] dA/coi? ye ravpetoim Sia^opovfievr). 
[at.] 77-pds - tou; 77730? vp.tov ; tovto yap diXco 

/Jiadelv. 60 
[am.] €K[xav6dvoLs av ai? 6'AcoA' rjficov vtto. 
[at.] dA]A' t] rc[ya>v 7r]e(f)VKad y cSv ou/c ot8' eycu; 

39 Aa^Dff^e D. L. P. : Nvfrretps Roberts. 41 D. L. P. 

42 Murray. 45 <f>oviois /xa/ca]pi'tov Wilamowitz, Schaal. 

52 [ffavacri^oi'] Wilamowitz : all but the /i seems to fit the 
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house. As for the child of Xycteus, my own hand 
shall slay her. She shall soon find that the gods who 
used to love her, — as she idly boasted — are but feeble 
comrades in arms ! (Exeunt Lycus and the Con-man!) 

Chorus. Ignorant of the toils, if it be God's will, 
this king shall soon fall wounded in the house. . . . 
The might of the blest gods binds down the un- 
righteous man in the meshes of a snare : what mortal 
ever escaped from God by cunning ? 

Lycus. (Groans n-ithin.) 

Chorus. (A cry of joyful surprise.) Those youthful 
hands are turned to their task ! 

Lycus. Come quick, my servants, rescue me ! 

Chorus. The roof resounds, it cries ... a sound 
of sorrow ! 

Lycus. Oh land of Cadmus, city of Asopus ! 

Chorus. Listen to him ! look at him ! He calls to 
the city in his hour of terror ! Justice for murder 
done, aye, justice long delayed, yet sees unrighteous 
men and catches them ! 

Lycus. Unhappy ! Death is at hand ! I have no 
comrade, my foes are twain ! 

Amphiox. (Also n-ithin.) Have you no tears for your 
wife, who lies among dead corpses ? 

Lycus. What ! She is dead ? Another grief for 
me to hear ! 

Amphiox. Yes. Dragged by a bull and torn to 
pieces. 

Lycus. Who did it ? — I want to know — was it you ? 
Amphiox. Be assured, she perished at our hand. 
Lycus. Are you the sons of parents whom I know 
not to be such ? 

traces. 53 6pdt[s D. L. P. 53-55 Suppl. ex fragm. 

223 Nauck. e-neoev eAajSo> IT, corr. Wilamowitz. 
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[am.] ct tovt epevv[d]is; eV veKpdis Trevaei Oavtuv. 

[epmhs TTavoai KeX]evco [<f)6v]tov e^opp\copi\evovs 

opurjv, ava]{j 'A^iov [e]vroXds Se aol 65 

'Epfjirjs 6 Mjaia? r[a)i re 

prevail 

rakS' €K Aijo? /c^uy[^t' d<f>iKop,r)]v (jxspcov. 
Kal 7rp[cu]Ta /xeV or</>[iv ^rpo]? e£epd> irepi, 
cos Zeus ifxeixdr] [. . . d^a/w^rca rdSe 

(Here follow small fragments of three lines) 

avrrj re heivfjs \avp,<f>opds a7Trj]X\dyr) 70 
TrcuSds- tc rouaS' [e^i5pc]v oWa? e/c Aio?. 
a>v XP 7 ? o"' a-Koveiv [/ecu] x® ov °s p-ovapxlav 
e/coVra Sowa[t TOicrSe KJaS^tcta?, ava£. 
orav Se daTrrrjis dXoxov els irvpdv ridels 
oapKtov ddpolaas rrjs TaXanrcbpov cfrvaiv 75 
Sard TTvpoioas "Apeos els Kprjvqv fiaXeiv, 
d)S dv to AlpKTjs ovop? eirdiVvpLOV Xd^rji 
Kprjvrjs \aTTo\ppovs, os hleioiv darecvs 
Trehia r[a ©TyJ/fy? v&aoiv etjapScbv del. 
vfieis 8' [eVejiSay ooios rji KdSfiov ttoXls 80 
XOipeire, [7rat8e]?, darv 8' 'Ia/i^vor wapa 
e7TTda[ropi]ov irvXataiv e^aprvere. 
ov pcev f[. . . . .]vto TTvevpia iroXepilcDv 
AajSaivj", 

Zt^oji [raS' el]7rov hevrepov 8' 'A/x^iWa 
Au/aav a[Vajy]a Sia. x € P">v (h7rXiap,evov 85 
pLeXneiv 6eov[s a>i]8ataiv eifsovrai Se aot 
irerpai r [e]pvp:val pLovaiKrji KrjXovp-evai 
hevSprj re pvqrpos IkXittovG' eSaiAia, 
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Amphion. Why ask the question ? Die, and find 
out among the dead ! 

Hermes. Stop, I command you ! Stop, King 
Amphion, your murderous attack ! Hermes, the son 
of Maea, speaks : I come with orders for you and a 
summons from Zeus for (your victim) here. 

Now first, I will tell them their mother's history, 
how Zeus embraced her . . . 

{Here follow small fragments of three lines) 

and herself w r as freed from distress, and discovered 
these her sons, whom she bore to Zeus. You shall 
obey them, king, and freely give to them the 
throne of Cadmus 's country. And when you do your 
wife's obsequies and set her on the pyre, — when 
you have gathered in one place the limbs of your 
unhappy queen — burn her bones and throw them 
into the spring of Ares ; so shall its outflow, that 
goes through the city and ever waters the plain 
of Thebe, receive from her the name of Dirce. 
And you, when the city of Cadmus is purified, go, 
sons, and establish a city with seven gates beside the 
Ismenus. Your task . . . — I speak to Zethus ; next 
I command Amphion arm his hand with the lyre, 
and celebrate the gods in song : and mighty rocks 
shall follow you, spellbound by your music, and trees 
shall leave their abodes in Mother Earth, making 



66 rftSiSe t eKireir\T[yfi]a>(tii Schaal. 67 rtuiS' etc 

D. L. P. 68 Roberts. 69 [kovk aJn-apyiJoTji Schaal : 

afaapvrjrai Roberts. 72 [kcu] x^ovos II acc. to Roberts. 

73 Wilamowitz. 83 Obscure and perhaps corrupt : see 

Roberts, loc. cit. 84 Roberts. 85 Wilamowitz. 
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coar ei5ju.[a]/3eiav tcktovcvv dijcrei X e P^" 
Zei)? TTjvhe Ti/jL-qv, ovv S' iytb SISoj/jll ool, 90 
oStt^p to8' evprjfx ecr^es - , y AfX(f>LO)v dva£. 
Xcvkoj Be 77(oAco ra> Ato? K€i<Xr]p,evoi 
TL/xas \ieylaras e^er' iv KaS/xou 7roAei. 
/cat Ae/crp' 6 [lev Qrjficua A^i/Tjerat yafxcov, 
6 8' e/c Qpvycov k&XXlotov e[v]vaTiqpiov 95 
TTjv TavrdXov 7ratS' • dAA' oaoy ra^tora ^piy 
(jwevSeiv 6eov TrifXifjavTOs ota fiovXerai. 
[at.] (3 7roAA' aoWra Ze£> riOels /ca0' rifiepav, 
e'Sei^a? [et? ^cD?] raaS' dftovXias e/xa? 
£(jo<j>pa[. . . .] So/cowra? ou/c eirat Atos - . 100 
-ndpeare /cat £77$' • Tyupe fxrjvvrrjs xP° v °s 
iftevBeis p,€v 7] [Mas, ocf)a)iv Se jU/^Te/s' eyry^Tj. 
ire iw, Kparvver dvr ifxov rrjaBe xdovos 
Xafiovre K.dS/xov OKrjTTrpa.' rfjv ydp d£iav 
o(f>cbiv irpocFTidrjaiv Zeus iytb re ovv Ait. 105 
'JLpp\r\i S]e [ttlovv]os "Apeos els Kpr\vr\v 
[fi]aX& 

yvvaiKa ddifjas, Tfjo[8' ottivs] davovoa yrjs 
vaapcotdL reyyrjL 7reSta Qrjfiatas x#ovos", 
AipKrj Trap' dvSptuv voripcov K€KXrjfj,evrj. 110 
Xva> Se veiKT) /cat t<z Trplv 7T€Trpayfx4va 

94 yd(iu>v edd. 99 ei's Blass. 100 iacr<j>pa 



[Parchment 2-3 a.d.] KPHTE2 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, p. 73, Plate IV. See Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol. Text 
xxiii, Plate 30a; Roberts, C. Qu. 1935, 164; Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 129 ; Hunt, F.T.P. ; von 
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light labour for the builder's hand. This honour, 
King Amphion, you owe to Zeus, and to me also, the 
inventor of your gift. You shall both be called the 
White Steeds of Zeus, and enjoy great honours in 
the city of Cadmus. For marriage, one shall win 
and wed a Theban, the other the noblest bride of 
Phrygia, daughter of Tantalus. Now make all speed, 
for Zeus has sent you all his will. 

Lycus. O God, through whom are brought to pass 
so many things unlooked-for, day by day, you have 
discovered to the light my foolish plot. ... I never 
thought them sons of Zeus ! Live here among us. 
Time the revealer has shown that we are false, your 
mother fortunate. Go now, and rule this land in my 
stead, take the sceptre of Cadmus. Zeus grants you 
the dignity and I grant it with him. Obedient to 
Hermes, I will cast the ashes of my wife into Ares' 
fountain, when I have done her obsequies, that from 
her grave she may flood this Theban plain with 
flowing waters and be called " Dirce " by men that 
come after us. My quarrels I dissolve, and my 
former deeds . . . 



[....] II, ut vid. els <f>ct>s, yevos BoKovvras: es xfaparopas, 
Sokovvtols edd. Perhaps eaa^>payigg\s] (Roberts). 106 
Epfi.7][. . .]a . [. .jrpjT Apegs Roberts : 'Epfirji [Be Treiadels "Ap]eos 
Schaal. 

CRETANS [Parchment 2-3 a.d.] 

Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 22 ; Croiset, Rev. Et. Gr. 28, 1915, 
217. 

Ignored by anthologists, lexicographers, and probably 
mythographers too, this play had survived hitherto only in a 
single quotation and a handful of references. From Ar. 
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Ran. 849 Schol. we learn that its plot was concerned with the 
passion of Pasiphae for a hull, and the birth of the Minotaur 
(cf. Joh. Malal. p. 86, 10 ; p. 31, 6 ; Libanius, Decl. vol. 

Hi. p. 375, p. 64, rov Mi'vto Secva iraaxovra em rrjs OKTjvfjs koI 
tt/v oikCclv avrov Sid rov rfjs TLa<n<f>aT]s epcoros ev alaxvviji 
yeyevr]fj.dvr]v). From Ar. Ran. 1356 Schol. we hear that the 
play included a monody by Icarus, the son of Daedalus : this 
fact, combined with the evidence of Etruscan urns and a 
sarcophagus (references ed. pr. p. 78 n. 1), suggests that the 
plot covered the punishment of Daedalus, who made the 
wooden cow-frame in which Pasiphae enclosed herself. The 
solitary quotation {from Porphyrius, Nauck, T.G.F./r. 472) 
consists of introductory anapaests recited by a chorus of 
Initiates devoted to the service of Idaean Zeus. 

The outline of the story as it was known to later mytho- 
graphers (Apollod. Hi. 8 — not necessarily following Euri- 
pides' play) was this : 

Minos defended his claim to the dominion of Crete by the 
argument that the gods had given it to him. To prove this, 
he asserted that the gods would fulfil whatever he might 
demand of them. For an instance, he prayed Poseidon to 
send up a bull out of the sea, promising that he would then 
sacrifice it. Poseidon heard his prayer : but Minos sent the 
bull to join his herd, and sacrificed another in its place (or 
else made no blood-offering at all, see ed. pr. p. 78). Poseidon 
therefore inflamed Pasiphae, wife of Minos, with passion for 
the bull : with which she was united, after enclosing herself 
in a wooden frame shaped like a cow. She gave birth to the 
Minotaur. Minos discovered the monster and imprisoned it 
in the labyrinth. 

In our fragment, Minos has just discovered the new-born 
Minotaur, and confronts Pasiphae with her abominable sin. 
Pasiphae defends herself, with the assistance of the Chorus, 
who allege that the fault lay chiefly with a confidante (v. 1, 
cf. v. 47). But Minos condemns his wife and her accomplice 
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to the dungeon. Nothing is certainly knoum of the sequel : 
but Croiset's inferences from our fragment are both interest- 
ing and probable. 

There is nothing to suggest that (as ed. pr. thought) 
Euripides employed a chorus of Mystics in this play in order 
to attack the doctrines which they represent. On the contrary 
our fragment makes it clear that the characters of Minos and 
the Chorus were contrasted in a manner uncomplimentary to 
the former. The men of peace and self-control are clearly 
opposed to the violent and brutal king. Minos, who has but 
lately ascended his throne, is portrayed as a savage and 
barbaric despot, according to the Tragic convention {Plato, 
Minos 312 D 'PaSapavdvv yi <f>aoiv SiKaiov avSpa, tov Se Mi'vow 
aypiov nva Kal ^oAc^-ov Kal dSiKOV. — 'Attikov, c3 fieXriOTe, Xeyeis 
nvdov Kal TpayiKov). Vv. 35-39 are not ironical : they refer 
to barbaric conduct about which the earlier part of the play 
will have given more information. With this character, then, 
the Chorus stands in sharpest contrast. Minos cannot 
ignore the Mystics, for they are the high priests of his father's 
temple. They counsel moderation, mercy and self-control. 
At the end of the play, perhaps, a divinity appeared ex 
machina, rescued Pasiphae (Hyginus 40 : Pasiphae remains 
at liberty), and bade Minos conform to the discipline of 
the Chorum— foretold that he must soon become a man of 
peace and piety, a wise legislator and a great ruler of his 
nation. 

If it be thought improbable that the Chorum played so 
important and integral a part in the play, we can point to 
the title Kprjres in support of Croiset's theory. The play 
was named after the Chorus, not after Minos or Pasiphae : 
this fact alone proves that the part of the chorus was of great, 
if not supreme, importance in the action of the drama. On 
the relation of the Chorus's religion to Orphism, see Mr. 
Guthrie's admirable Orpheus and Greek Religion, pp. Ill, 
199. 
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[xo.] ov yap riv dXXrjv <f>r)pl roXpirjoaL TctSe* 
ov fS' €K KGLKcovf, aval;, 

(frpOVTlOOV €V KaXvi/jOLl. 

nA2i*A[H] dpvovpevrj fiev ou/ceV av itiOoi/jli oe, 

ttolvtws yap 77877 SfjXov cos e^ei Ta&e. 5 
ey[co] yap el p,ev dvBpl irpovfiaXov Se/za? 
rovpiov XadpaLav epTroXiopLeirq Kwrpw, 
opdeos av 77877 ^dx[Xo]s over 1 ecfraivopLrjv 
vvv 8', e/c deov ydp 7rpoofioXfjs epirjvdpLrjv, 
dXyto p:ev, earl 8' oi>x eKo\vo]iov KaKov. 10 
e^et yap ovhev elKos' es ri yap /foos" 
jSAei/racr' ehiq-)(d r l v dvp.6v ala^LaTrji vooan; 
obs evTrpeTTTjs p^ev ev ttgttXoioiv rjv IBeiv, 
TTVpofjs Se xalrrjs Kal Trap SpLpLaroov oeXas 
olvumov i^eXapnre Tre p[Kal]vcov yiwv; 15 
ov prjv Sepas y' evp[vdpov coSe v\vp<f)iov 
roicbvBe XeKTpa)[v elveK els] 7TeBoan^ij 
pivov Kadeia\y]i atop? oS' e^opyi^ejrai ; 
dAA' ovBe TralBcov (f>\yrop' cikos rjv] noaiv 
deodar rl 8777-' av Trji[Be p,ai]volp,r]v vocrcoi; 20 
BalpLoov 6 rovSe Ka/i' e[j/e7rAi7CTev ko\ko)v, 
p,dXiora 8' ouros - otcre[Tai ifjoyov fipOTjwv 
ravpov yap ovk eo(f>a£[ev ov Karrjvj^aro 
iXdovra dvoeiv <f)dop:a [7to]vtlco[i 6e]cbi. 
eK TcovSe toL a' VTT7)X9[e Ka\TrereLo[aTO 25 
Slkt]v YlooeiBcov, is 8' e.p! eaKT]ifj\ev raSe. 
KaTTetT dvrets Kal ov piapTVprji deovs 
avros raS' ep£as Kal Karaio^vvas epi. 
Kayd) pev rj reKovoa KovSev curia 

2 Perhaps av oe Kara kclk6v, ava£. 8 /xa^[Ao]s Hunt, 

Wilamowitz. 16 woe D. L. P. 18 D. L. P. (kclO- 

elaa aw/xa /ii? rts ijSercu; Biichener, iWwe P/«7. Rundsch. 12, 
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Chorus. I say that she, a none other, dared this 
deed. Consider, my king, and hide well . . . 

Pasiphae. Denial will no longer convince you, for 
the fact is already manifest. If I had given my 
body to a man, selling my love for secret hire, how 
justly were I then exposed for a wanton ! As it is, 
God visited me with madness ; so though I suffer, my 
sin was not freely willed. There is no reason in it. 
What could I see in a bull, to wound my heart with such 
distress, so shameful ? Was it the sight of his pretty 
clothes ? The gleam of wine-red light that shone from 
his eyes and auburn hair ? The beard that was dark 
upon his chin ? I swear my bridegroom was less 
handsome ! Is this the passion that tempted me into 
an animal's hide ? — Is this the cause of your dis- 
temper ? I could not even expect to make such a » 
husband father of my children : why, why was I 
likely to go mad of that malady ? The evil spirit 
of this king has loaded me too with misfortune : 
and he shall be the one to bear the burden of 
man's blame : because he did not slay that bull, 
that apparition, which when it came he swore 
to sacrifice to the Sea-god. Therefore Poseidon 
has pursued you and taken vengeance ; and on my 
head this woe is fallen. And then you cry aloud 
and call the gods to witness — you that wrought 
these deeds and my disgrace ! I, the mother, 

° The nurse, or whoever else was confidante, of Pasiphae. 



226). 20 TiZtjravn]t[ . . . .^vo^v II : corr. D. L. P. ; ri 

8-fjra t^i[S' efiai]v6fi7)v Wilamowitz. 22 G. Zuntz : ois 

e[Spaa evopKos] cov Croiset. 23 ravpov sis., corr. Beazley, 

cf. Soph. Tr. 507 (jxlofia ravpov. ov D. L. P. 26 ra.Se 

D. L. P. 27 KOLTTifiaprvprji Wilamowitz, Hunt. 
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eKpvifja TrXrjyqv Salfiovos de-qXarov, 30 
av 8', €V7Tpe7Trj ydp KaTTihel^aadai KaXd, 
rrjs arjs yvvaiKos, c5 KaKiar dvBpcbv <j>pova)v, 
co? ov [xede^iov ttolol Kr)pvaoeis rdSe. 
av tol fi a.7T6AAvs, arj ydp r] ' ^[a/x]aprla, 
etc aov vooodfJLev. 7rpos rdS' eire ttovtIclv 35 
KTGiveiv BoK€i aoi, KTeiv ' eTriaraaai Be roi 
Hiai(f>6v* epya Kal a<f)ayds dvBpoKrovovs' 
etr (bfioalrov rrjs ifJLrjs ipais (frayeiv 
aapKoSi TrdpeoTi' fjurj Xlttt]Ls doiv<Lfievos. 
IXevQepoi ydp KovBkv rjBiKrjKores 40 
rijs arjs CKari t,7]{x\la\s davov/xeOa. 
[xo.] 7ToXXoiai BrjXov [ojs OeyAarov] kcikov 

too earw opyrji [jxi] Aiav eigijij?, ava£. 
MlN[ns] dp' ioTOficoTai ; fx[aaaov r) ravpos] fiodi. 

X(opeiT€, Aoy^7y[t 8' rjB' itco <f>povpo\vp.lvr)' 45 
Ad^voOe rrjv 7ravo{ypyov, oj]s kclAws ddvrji, 
Kal tt)v £vv€pyov [rrjvBc , Sjcofidrcov 8' coco 
[dyo]vT€S avrds ep[£ar' is KpvTTT\rjpiov , 
\<bs fJLjrjKer' €LaiB[(oaiv rjAlov k]vkAov. 
[xo. a]va£, €7rio"^[es" <f>po]vTi[Bosf] ydp a£iov 50 
to 7rp[dy]fia' [vr)X\r)s 8' o[uTt?] evftovAos 
Pporwv. 

[ml] /c[cu S77] S[e8o/CTai] /z^ ava/JdAAeoflcu BIktjv. 



[2-Sa.d.] , Y^ILTYAH 

Ed. pr. (a) Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oay. vi. 1908, no. 852, p. 19, 
Plates II and III. See Herwerden, Euripidis Hypsipylae 
Fragmenta, 1909; *Hunt, F.T.P. 1912; von Arnim, Suppl. 
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innocent of all, hid the affliction that a spirit sent 
from heaven : you, maddest of madmen, proclaim 
your wife's disgrace — a proud and proper theme for 
exhibition ! — to all the world, as if you will have no 
part in it ! It is you who have ruined me, yours is the 
sin, you are the cause of my malady. Come then, if 
it is your will to slay me in the seas, slay on — you are 
no novice in bloody deeds and murder of men. Or if 
you lust to feed on my raw flesh, you may ! Feast 
on, and never pause ! Free and innocent of all, we 
shall die to answer for your crime. 

Chorus. Many the signs, my king, that shew this 
curse to be the will of God. Yield not too far to 
passion. 

Minos. Well, is she muzzled ? a bull does not 
bellow thus ! Away, let her go hence under armed 
guard ! Abandoned woman ! Seize her, let her die 
her noble death, — and her too, the accomplice : take 
them indoors and pen them in the dungeon : so shall 
they look no longer on the circle of the sun ! 

Chorus. My king, stay your hand ! The matter 
deserves your thought. It is never good counsel to 
be ruthless. 

Mixos. I am determined ; justice shall wait no 
longer. 

36 plirreiv . . . piirr' ed. pr. 44 Herwerden. 45 

D. L. P. 48 Herwerden. 52 C. H. Roberts. 



HYPSIPYLE [2-3 a.d.] 

Eur. 1913, 46 ; Morel, de Eur. Hypsipyla, diss. Leips. 1921 ; 
Italie, Eur. Hypsipyla, diss. Berlin-Ebering, 1923, and litera- 
ture cited there, pp. xi-xii ; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, 
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iii. p. 120 ; Korte, Archie, v. 1913, 567 ; Lobel, Class. Rev. 
38, 1924, 43; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 74; Tobias, 
Jj llypsipyle d'Euripide, Brussels, 1928. (b) Mahaffy, The 
Petrie Papyri, ii. 1893, no. xlix (c) p. [160]. See Petersen, 
Hermes, 49, 1914, 156 ; Italie, ad loc. 

It is possible that P. Petrie no. xlix (d) p. [161] ibid, is a 
fragment of our play (iambic trimeters ending in<j>avfj iraihos 
popov, Kai <f>7]aiv Kravt.lv, iroivas ottcos : all of which would 
occur very suitably in a speech by e.g. Eurydice, relating to 
the death of Opheltes. Kai faoiv Kravelv " she admits she 
killed him " would harmonize very well with Murray's 
theory that Hypsipyle confessed her deed to Eurydice, cf. 
ifKpavij iraiSos fiopov). See Milne, Class. Rev. 40, p. 64. 

The following reconstruction of the course of events is 
based on that of ed. pr., with such modification as later re- 
search has made necessary. The story of the play was hitherto 
known from (a) the scanty fragments of the play (Nauck, 
752-770) ; (b) Clem. Alex. Schol. p. 105 ; (c) Apollod. iii. 6. 
4 ; (d) P. Nein. Schol. ; (e) Hyginus, fab. 74 ; (f) Statius, 
Tlieb. v. 500 sqq. ; (g) Anth. Pal. iii. 10: see Welckcr, Gr. 
Trag. ii. 557, Hartung, Eur. Eestitut. ii. 430. The play 
was written between 412 and 406 b.c. (v. Italie, ix-oci). 

The framework is dictated partly by the natural order of 
events discernible in the fragments, but especially by the 
stichometric letters which are read in the margins in six 
places : 

S = line 400 of the play,fr. 1 col. v. 3 ed. pr. (small fragm. 
of iambic dialogue between Amphiaraus and Hypsi- 
pyle). 

I = line 600 of the play,fr. 25 col. ii. 1 (metre and subject 
unknown). 

■q=line 700 of the play,fr. 26, 2 (metre and subject un- 
known). 

Oz=Une 800 % of the play,fr. 27, 1 (metre iambic, subject 
probably dialogue between Hyps, and Eurydice). 

X = line 1100 of the play,fr. 57, 17 (part of a choral lyric 
tvhich included references to Dionysus). 
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n=line 1600 of the play,fr. 64 col. it. 79 {from the dialogue 
between Hyps, and her sons). 

Dramatis Pcrsonae : Hypsipyle, formerly wife of Jason, 
now nurse of the child Opheltes in the palace of Lycurgus and 
Eurydice at Nemea. 

Eln7ul) S ° nS ^ H ^ le - 

Amphiaraus, a seer, one of the Seven against Thebes. 
Eurydice, queen of Nemea, and wife of Lycurgus. 
Ophelies (later Archemorm), son of Eurydice and Lycurgus. 
Chorus of Nemean Women, well-disposed toward Hypsi- 
pyle. 

Scene : Before the palace of Lycurgus at Nemea. 

Prologus. 1-200 a : Hypsipyle narrates her past history 
and present circumstances : she was formerly queen of 
Lemnos, but is to-day a servant in the palace at Nemea, and 
nurse of the royal child Opheltes. She returns to the palace. 
Enter Euneus and Thoas. They knock on the door. Hypsi- 
pyle appears with Opheltes in her arms. They arc admitted 
to the palace : Hypsipyle is left alone with Opheltes, to whom 
she sings {w. 1-29 of my text). 

Parodus. 200-310. A chorus of Nemean women enters. 
They sing a strophe and antistrophe, each with a lyric response 
from Hypsipyle. The chorus wonders that she is still think- 
ing of her distant home while such great events are occurring 
in Nemea — the march of the Seven through Nemea against 
Thebes. Hypsipyle replies that her heart is far away with 
the Argonauts and Lemnos. The chorus quotes other heroines 
whose plight was similar to hers, but worse. Hypsipyle 
refuses to be comforted (it. 30-98 of my text). 

First Episode. 310-480 {proved by stichometric h). 
Amphiaraus arrives. He makes himself known to Hypsipyle; 
explains the expedition of the Seven against Thebes ; and tells 

a These figures in each case represent approximately the 
lines of the complete play. 
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the story of Eriphyle's necklace. He appeals to Hypsipyle to 
shew him a stream of pure water for holy libation on behalf 
of his army. Hypsipyle consents {Fr. 753 Nauck, S«'£a> fiev 
'ApyeCoiaiv 'AxeXdnov poov). They depart together (vv. 99- 
152 of my text). 

First Stasimon. 480-550. The chorus sings of the quarrel 
of Tydeus and Polynices at Argos ; and of their marriage 
with the daughters of Adrastus (vv. 153-162 of my text). 

Second Episode. 550-770. Hypsipyle returns distraught. 
She describes the death of her charge Opheltes, how she left 
him lying on the ground while she conducted Amphiaraus to 
a stream, and how, when she returned, she found that a 
serpent had stung him to death. 

[Herein I follow ed. pr. pp. 24-25. There are, of course, 
other possibilities, but the objections to them are grave. Vv. 
163 sqq. (of my text) must be part of a description of 
Opheltes' death — it is highly improbable that they are part of 
a passage in which Hyps, described the stream to Amphiaraus; 
she would thus emphasize her forgetfulness and carelessness 
later in leaving Opheltes exposed ; and above all it is indis- 
pensable that the audience should be acquainted with the 
manner of Opheltes' death, in some detail, long before 
Amphiaraus' s brief description of it (w. 248 sqq. of my text, 
between vv. 1150-1350 of the complete play). It is possible 
that not Hypsipyle but a messenger reported his death : but 
I agree with ed. pr. in thinking it more likely that Hypsipyle 
herself was the speaker. V. 206 (of my text) then becomes, as 
Murray first explained, intelligible : " in vain was my com- 
punction ! " cries Hypsipyle, meaning that her self-surrender 
to Eurydice had not saved her from the extreme penalty. See 
further p. 78 above]. Thereafter Hypsipyle considers a plan 
of escape. In the end, perhaps, she resolves to confess her 
story to Eurydice (vv. 163-183 of my text). 

Second Stasimon. 700-770. [Subject unknown.] 

Third Episode. 770-1080. [Here there is a gap in our 
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knowledge of the. action. There is not much doubt about the 
course of events so far ; their nature is dictated by the frag- 
ments themselves, and their position in the play fairly secured 
by the stichometrical sign for line 400. We tread safe ground 
again at v. 1100, from which point the fragments and two 
stichometric letters define the course and position of events 
very clearly. But between v. 770 and v. 1100 we have very 
little to guide us. It is however possible to say this much : — 
corresponding to this gap of 300 lines, there is obviously a gap 
in the action of the play. For Hypsipyle later recognizes 
Euneus and Thoas to be her own sons : these two must there- 
fore have played a part of some importance in the play — yet 
so far they have done nothing except enter the palace in the 
Prologus. Further, since it is Amphiaraus who makes her 
sons known to Hypsipyle, there must have been a scene in 
which his knowledge of her sons (whom he has not yet met) 
was explained. How this was done is obscure. Possibly 
Eune\is and Thoas were appointed executioners of Hypsipyle 
— Eurydice might well turn to them in the absence of 
Lycurgus ; then Eurydice, having yielded later to the plea of 
Amphiaraus, might mention them to him. Or perhaps 
Hypsipyle sent EunSus and Thoas to fetch Amphiaraus to 
help her in return for her earlier courtesy to him. [So ed. 
pr. : their objection, that Amph.'s return seems spontaneous, 
is not a very strong one]. Conceivably the sons were helping 
Hypsipyle to escape : but, if so, it is hard to see how this 
could have brought them into contact with Amphiaraus ; 
except in connexion with the theory that they enlisted the help 
of Amphiaraus in her rescue. Whether one or two episodes 
are missing is of course unknown.] 

? Third Stasimon. 1080-1150 {proved by stichometric X). 
The Chorus sings praise of Dionysus and implores his aid for 
Hypsipyle. 

f Fourth Episode. 1150-1350. Hypsipyle is led out to her 
death. She pleads with Eurydice, in vain. She is in despair 
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when at the eleventh hour Amphiaraus arrives and recounts 
the true story of Opheltes' death. Eurydice had charged 
Hypsipylc icith deliberate murder : Amphiaraus explains 
that the death was accidental, caused by a serpent while 
Hypsipyle was performing a pious service for the Argive 
army. He foretells the failure of the Theban expedition, and 
the institution of the Nemean Gaines in memory of Opheltes. 
Eurydice listens to him, and spares Hypsipyle (vv. 184-292 
of my text). 

(From the Prologus) 

[t^iiitah] T7^e[t TTcn-qp oii] otto^vi 'iyoiv a\dvpp.ara 
a eras ohvpficov eKyaXr}[viet fypevas. 
vfiels eKpovaarr co veavla\_i } ttvXo]s; 
co pLCLKapla a<f>c7)LV rj reKova , -qris ttot* rjv. 
tl rcovhe [leXddpcov Se[o/xe]voi 7TpocrqX9err]v ; 5 
0OA2 <TT€y[rj]s K€XPW*& \£\v\j6s a]^^vai, yvvai, 
el hv[va]rov rj[puv vvkt e\yavXla\ai piia.v. 
e^o/xev 8' oacov Ser r{C] 77o[re] Xv[7r\r]poL 
B6[jjlols 

eaofieOa rolahe; to Be gov cos e^ei fJ^p^et. 
[rv. doea]7TOTOS [*[ev o]Ik[o]s dpaevcov Kvpel 10 

(A few lines missing : fragments of tivo survive) 

[ry.] AvKovp[yos avros rvyxdvei decopos cov, 

yvvrj S[e Ne/xea? EupuSi/o? ret vvv Kparel. 

©o. ovk ev i;e\ycooi roiaS' ap' dvaTravaaLp,ed civ, 
Trpos 8' a[AAo S77 ti Stu/z' acfioppLaodai xp^ebv. 

[t¥.] -qKiar[a' xrat ydp Bcofxar ovk eTriararai 15 
£evo[vs qTTCodeiv 01)8' drt/xa^etv ra.Se, 
del Se [<^iAiai rov [ioXovt eBe^aro. 

15-17 Suppl. ex gr. D. L. P., after Eur. Ale. 566-567. 
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tFourth Stasimon. 1350-1375. [Subject uncertain.] 
Exodus. 1375-1720 {proved by stichometric if). Amphi- 
araus makes mother and sons known to each other. He 
departs, and they converse. Dionysus appears ex machina 
(his name is written in the margin of fr. 64 col. iii. 2 ed. pr.). 
lie probably directed Euneus to go to Athens and found the 
famous guild of musicians there called EwetSai (ed. pr. 
p. 28). — Dionysus Melpomenus teas the object of their family 
cult (vv. 293-341 of my text). 

(From the Prologus) 

Hyps. Father comes soon ! ° Many a pretty toy he 
brings you to soothe your heart from sorrow. — 

(She observes Thoas and Euneus?) Was it you, 
gentlemen, who knocked on the gate ? How enviable 
your mother, whoever she was ! What need you of 
our palace, that you come here ? 

Thoas. Lady, we wish to be brought inside the 
house, if we can lodge here a single night. All that 
we need, we have. We shall make no trouble here ; 
you shall remain undisturbed. 

Hyps. It happens, the house has no master here 

(A few lines missing : fragments of two survive) 

Hyps. Lycurgus himself chances to be on pilgrim- 
age ; his wife — Eurydice — at present rules in Xemea. 

Thoas. Then Ave will not rest in these lodgings ; 
we must be off to some other house. 

Hyps. Ah, no ! It is not the practice of this palace 
to turn the newcomer away disregarded : rather, it 
welcomes every stranger. . . . 

• This was about v. 180 of the play (see ed. pr. pp. 21, 23). 
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{Fragments of tivo more lines : then a gap) 

[tv ] cu? ivompov 

[KeXaiv]o(f>arj rw avydv 
. j [docSrji 8'] av£rjp,a to gov 20 
1 * [7Tpol[fJLvqaa>[jLai, tIkvov, ev- 
\j u)ttois rj d€pa7T€iaus. 
u ISov Kporos o8e KpordXcov 

<;•,••,••;>, 

ov raSe TT-qvas, ov raSe /cep/a'So? 

Icttotovov ira.pap.v9 to. Arjp,via, 25 

Movaa, /zeAei ju.e Kpetceiv, 6 tl §' ei? vttvov 

rj X < *P tv V d^po-TTev/xaTa trpoa^opa 

7rat8t TrpeVet veapcoi, 

raSe jacAanSos L.au^Zt. 

(Para/us) 

[xopos] T6 cru Trapa irpodvpois, <j)lXa; 30 
TTorepa 8cbp,aTOS elaoSovs 
cralpeLS, rj Spooov eVi 7re'Sa>i 
jSdAAas - oia re SouAa; 
7^ rdv 'Apyd> rav Sid crou 

aToyiarog del KXr)it,op,€vav 35 
TTGvrrjKovTepov diSeig, 
rj to xpvcreonaXXov 
lepov Sepos o rrepl Spud? 
6£ois op,p,a 8pd/<ovTos 

(jypovpet, p,vap,oavva 8e crot 40 
raj dyxidAoio A^jLtvou 
rdr Atyatos" eXiaaoiv 

KVp,OKTVTTO$ d^6t, 

8eup' or' av XeipLtova Ne'juei- 

[ov] e-ndyei ^aA/ceoiatv o^Aou 45 
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(Fragments of two more lines : then a gap) 

Hyps. . . . like the dark gleam in a mirror : that 
with song, while you grow from babe to boy, I may a 
woo you, or with smile and service. Look at the 
rattle ! There, it sounds ! 

No chant of Lemnos, no song to comfort me beside 
my weaving, beside the shuttle pressed upon the 
web, O Muse, is mine to sing : only what is apt to 
charm a little child to sleep or joy or comfort — this 
is the burden of my song. 

(Parodus) 

Chorus. What make you at the doorway, friend ? 
Sweeping the entrance to the palace, or sprinkling 
water on the ground, like a slave ? Are you singing 
of Argo's fifty rowers — her tale is ever on your lips — 
or the holy fleece of golden wool which on the oak- 
tree's bough the unsleeping dragon guards ? Are 
your thoughts with island Lemnos, that rings with 
the thunder of the Aegean's rolling waters ? Hither 
meantime, over the meadows of Nemea, Adrastus, 
armed with bronze, fleet of foot, brings war apace, 

° The construction of irpofivrjaoufiat in the Greek text is 
(because of the preceding gap) altogether uncertain. 



19-21 D. L. P. 21 It seems clear that there is space 

for 3 letters in the gap. 24 II indicates an omission here. 
34 ri edd., COrr. D. L. P. 45 emzyct D. L. P. : an-ayct II. 
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'Apyeiov 7T€Slov 7Ta[pels 

dm to ras Kiddpas epvp,a 

ra? 'A/x^iovta? epyov [x^pos 

c5[Ku]7roSas "A[8p]ao[To]s ["Apr) Ooov; 

6 8' eKaXeae pL€vo[? 

TTOLKiXa adfiara [ — 

ro£a T€ xpvaea [ 

/cat pLovofiapLove\s 

deipofievoi. x@[° v 

&]paiKiav 

• • • •\ cr l. •]/ iev7 ? s ' dpov- 
cra? €77' otSjLta yaXavet- 
as TTpv\wr)oC dvdtpai, 

TOP d TOV TTOTOLfJiOLO TTdpO- 
€VOS AtyiV €T€KV(OG€ Ilr]- 

Aea, pLeacoL Se 7rap' Igtcol 

'AcriaS' eAeyov nyiov 

GpTjiffa' e^Soa Kidapis 'Op^ecus 1 

piaKpOTToXojV TTlTvXdiV ip€T7)lGl K€- 

XevapLara /x.eA770/zeVa, Tore /iev raxv- 

7tAowv totc 8' elXarivas dvdma.vp.a. itX 

Ta?. TaSe /xot raSe dvpios vftelv ie- 

rai, Aavacov Se 77WOUS 1 

erepos dvafiodroo. 

rrapd ao(f>cbv ckXvov Xoyovs 

TTporepov cos cVt Kvp,drojv 

TToXiU /fat TTCLTpiOVS SopLOVS 

QoivIkcls ,Ti>/>ia 7ral? 

El)pCtJ77a Al770UCT' €7T€jSa 

Aiorp6(f)OV Y^prfTdv lepdv 
K.ovpr)TOov rpocf>6v dvSpcov, 
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(he is past the plain of Argos) against the lyre-built 
fortress, work of Amphion's hand. He has sum- 
moned the might . . . blazons manifold . . . and 
gilded bows . . . and marching singly . . . rise over 
earth . . . 

Hyps. Thracian . . . over the swell of the calm sea, 
speeding to make the cables b fast : he, Peleus, son 
of Aegina," maiden of the river. d Beside the mast 
amidships the Thracian lyre of Orpheus rang with 
an Asiatic dirge of sadness, playing the rowers a 
measure for their long sweep of oars — now a swift 
stroke, now a pause for the blade of pine. This, 
this is the song that my spirit is eager to chant : let 
another sing loud the labours of the Greeks. 

Chorus. I have heard wise men relate the tale of 
the Tyrian maid Europa, how she left of old her 
father's home and city, left Phoenicia and went over 
the waves to holy Crete, where Zeus was cradled and 
the Curetes nursed. Three children 6 she bore, and 

° Thebes, cf. Eur. Ph. 823-824. 6 Of the ship Argo. 

e Usually P. is her grandson. d Asopus. * Minos, 
Rhadamanthys, Sarpedon. 



62 'Actio? II: corr. Beazley. 67 ISelv II: corr. 

Wilamowitz (though vSelv not elsewhere known before 
Alexandrian poetry). 
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d reKvojv dpoTOtaiv 
rpiaoois eXnrev Kpd[ros] 
X^pas t oAfiiov apxdv. 

'Apyeiav 0* erepav kXvoj 80 

[olojrpiDi jSacrtAetav 'Ia> 

\TTar\pas a/jL(f>is dpelifiac 

[K€p]aa(f)6pov drav. 

[t<xu]t' dv deds els (f>povTt8a drji aoi, 

\arip^\e\t\s 877, (f>tXa, to fieaov, 85 

[eArny 8' ovk] a7roAei0et 

[ert ae tov 7r]aT€pos Trarepa 

[pvaeodat 7to]t'* e^et aidev [a>pav, 

olvtIkcl 8'] d)KV7Topo[s] peraviaaerai 

(Fragments of six more lines : then a gap) 

[rv.] -vep,ov dyaye ttotz 90 
Kvvayov re UpoKpiv, 

rdv TTOOIS €KTa, 

KaTeOprjvrjaev doiScus". 
Qdvarov eAa^e* ra 8' e/xa irddea 
1 Tt? av •>} yoo? /xeAo? ^ Kiddpas 95 
/ eVt SaKpvai pova* dvohvpopeva 
p,erd KaAAi07ras 
€77t 7rofous" av eAUot; 
[xo.] a> Zeu Ne/xeas* -r^aS' aAao? e^aiv, 

TtVo? epTToplat touctS' iyyvs opcb 100 
77-eAaTas" £eivovs Aai/at'Si tt4ttXojv 
eadrjrC aa<j>eis Trpos rovaSe Sopov? 
areixovras ipfjp,ov dv' dAcros"; 

(First Episode) 

AM*iap[ao2] cos £x®P° v dvdpumoioiv at t eKS^/ncu 
88 
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left them empire and happy lordship of lands. 
Another too, I hear, royal Io from Argos, gadfly- 
stung far from her native land, changed her state to 
carry horns — her doom. If God set this in your 
heart, beloved, the path of moderation shall content 
you : and Hope shall not fail you that your father's 
father shall save you still. He cares for you, and 
swiftly journeying, soon comes in quest . . . 

(Fragments of six more lines : then a gap) 

Hyps. . . . brought of old, sang a lament for 
Procris, 6 the huntress whom her lover slew. Death 
was her portion ; but, for my woes — what wailing or 
lamenting, what music of mourning lyres and weep- 
ing, though Calliope assist, could approach my suffer- 
ings ? 

Chorus. Zeus, lord of our Nemean grove, for what 
business are they come, these strangers ? — I see 
them close, in Dorian raiment, plainly, approaching : 
toward the palace they stride through the lonely 
grove. 

(First Episode : Amphiaraus enters rvith armed 
attendants) 

Amphiaraus. How hateful to a man is travel : and 

° Dionysus (who appeared ex machina at the end of the 

Elay). 6 Procris, daughter of Erechtheus, accidentally 

illed by her husband Cephalus while hunting, Apollod. 
iii. 15. 1. 



85 Suppl. Radermacher. 
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orav re xpeiav eluTreaoov ohomopos 105 
dypovs ep-qpLOVs /cat (lovoiKrjrovs 18771 
drroXis dveppb-qvevTos aTropLav e^oiv 
OTr-f]i Tpa.Txr\T<xi' KO.\ik yap to Svax^pes 
tout' elafieftrjKew aapbtvos 8' etSov Sofxovs 
touctS' iv Aids Xeifxcovi NefxedSos x^ovos". 110 
Kal a , €LT€ SovXrj toictS' i(f>iaTTjKas 
86/jlois 

e'ir ot>xl o~ovXov atop? e^oua', ipijoopbai, 
tlvos raS' aVSptDv pLrjXofiooKa 8c6/xara 
OAe iov vtLcis yrjs, (5 iivrj, vop:i£,€T(u; 
WII1Ta[h] SXfiia AvKovpyov pbiXadpa /cA^t^erat 

raSe, 115 
os i£ a7rdcrr]s alpedels , Aaco7rias 

kXt)10'0Vx6s icTTL TOVTTlX<*>pl>OV AlOS. 

AM. p'vtov Xafieiv \x\p\ji^oi]pb dv iv Kpwaaols 
vo'cop 

Xtpvifia deoloiv 6[$iov\ cos x«Hjue0a. 
cttcitoov yap vSaTtov vdpbaT ov SienreTfj, 120 
OTpaTOV 8e TtXyfizi TtdvTa. ovvTapdooeTai. 
TV. Tives p-oXovtcs Kal x@ ov °s Kolas aTTo; 
[am.] etc tojv MvKrjvdiv icrp,ev 'Apyetoi yivos, 
dpia 8' vTrepfialvovTes els aAA^v ^^ova 
aTpaTov Trpodvaai fHovXopcoda AavatBcov. 125 
[r)]p<€is [yap oo\ppL\rjp,eo : \da Trpos KaSjLtou 
TTvXas, 

[et 7tcos &€ol 7T€[i7Totev e]vTvxdjs, yvvai. 
[rv. tl Se oTpaT€veod\ et ye] ctou fle/us padelv; 
[am. KaTayeiv deXovTes <f)vy]dSa tl[oXvv€i\Krj 130 
7raTpas"l 

[tf. au 8'] cS[v tls ]a? drjpdis 

[ 
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in the wanderer's hour of need, to see fields empty 
and solitary homes ! No city, no informant, no way 
of knowing where to turn ! Such vexation is now my 
own. How gladly I saw this house in the meadows 
of Zeus at Xemea ! Now you — whether as slave you 
watch over the house, or not a slave, I ask you : what 
man is called master of these halls, madam, where 
sheep are pastured in the land of Phlius ? 

Hyps. Men call it the happy dwelling of Lycurgus, 
elect of all Asopia to be the priest of Zeus, god of 
our country. 

Amph. It is my wish to fill our pitchers from running 
waters, to pour the traveller's libation to the gods. 
Streams of standing water are not clear, all muddied 
by our unnumbered host. 

Hyps. Who are you ? From what country do you 
come ? 

Amph. Mycenae ; we are Argives ; crossing our 
frontiers to another land, we wish to make sacrifice 
for the Danaid army. We have set forth towards the 
gates of Cadmus, lady, — if only the gods may speed 
us with good fortune. 

Hyps. Why do you march — if I may learn this 
of you ? 

Amph. To restore Polynices, now in exile from his 
land. 

Hyps. And who are you, so eager . . . ? 



130 aXXoov 7nj/xov]as (hjpdi[s AajSetv Hunt. 
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[AM.] TTOIS 01k\\£oVS TOl [laVTLs] ' A[l<l>ldp[€COS 
y / 

eyo>. 

ovo/ia [to gov vvv ko! yivos Xi^ov, yiivai. 
[tt.] rj At) fi[vla xdwv 'YtfjnrvXrjv edpcipe /tie. 

[am.] yv\yrj arparevcrai [jl ox>x €kovt' rjvdyKaaev. 
[tp.] oCTia (f>[povovo y , rj /ecu twos Kephovs j(6.piv; 135 
[am.] eSe'^fafl' opyuov X € P cri ' ^IoXvvclkovs rrdpa. 
[r¥.] TtoOev /x[ 

[am.] cyrjfi 6 kXc^ivos ' Ap/xoviav RaS/no? ttotc. 
[tp.] et? ti?, cuf? rjKovcra, Ttov deois <j>LXo)v. 

[AM.] TOLVTTjL OlBcOO-[lV OpflOV 'A^poSlTT) KdXoV. 140 

\yv.~] 9eoi Oecbv yd[p Traicrlv evp-evets del. 

[am.] UoXvScopos ov[v eKXrji^ed' ov£ glvtouv yovos. 

[my.] ei ttov deas <f>v[s 6ei e'Se^ar', gIkotcos. 

[am.] tovtov Se 7Tai[s" tov opfiov ecr^e AajSSaKos - . 

(Fragments of two lines) 

[rv. e]Se£aT' cw e£ovcra ov[a<f)7)fjiov kX4os; 145 

[am. eSe]£a#', ^/cco 8' [ou]7Tot' e'/c [p-dx^S TtdXiv. 146 

[tv.] eis xprjOfjLOV ovv aoi 9a[vdcrip,ov TropevTeov; 147 

[am.] yap arpareuetv /u.', ei'[7re/) d£un yvvrj. 148 

[tp. 7raAa]i oa<f>a)s [cot] ^avaTfo? iT€7Tpcofi€vos ; 

[am. ou/c e]crrt vo[ctto?] cu^S/ji raiiSe Trpos &6p,ovs. 150 

[ry. rt 8rf]Ta dveiv [Set ere KaTdavovfievov ; 

134 D. L. P. after Arnim (ov OeXovr' -qvayKaaev). 139 
Arnim. 145-150 The text here is that of Italie, who 

discovered that fr. 49 (Hunt) belongs to these lines. The 
supplements come from Mr. C. H. Roberts and Dr. G. Zuntz 
(except 148, by Italie). 145-146 post 147-148 Roberts. 

On e£ovoa v. 145, see Lobel, C.B. 1924, 43. 
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Amph. The prophet Amphiaraus, son of Oecles. 

Amph. Now tell me, lady, your name and family. 
Hyps. I am Hypsipyle ; Lemnos was my home. 

Amph. My wife compelled me — against my will — 
to march. 

Hyps. With honest purpose, or had she some hope 
of profit ? 

Amph. She was given a necklace by Polynices — 
Hyps. Whence came it ... ? 

Amph. Famed Cadmus took Harmonia once to 
wife — 

Hyps. He was one, I have heard, whom the gods 
loved ! 

Amph. To her Aphrodite gave a lovely necklace— 
Hyps. Aye, God is generous — to a child of God. 
Amph. Polydorus was the name they gave their 
son. 

Hyps. Divine of birth, divinely endowed ! It was 
just. 

Amph. His son was Labdacus ; who got the neck- 
lace. 

(Fragments of two lines) 

Hyps. She took the chain then, though she should 
earn dishonour ? 

Amph. She took it : I shall not return from war. 

Hyps. So you must go to fulfil an oracle of doom ? 

Amph. I needs must march ; my wife demands it. 

Hyps. Death has long since been your certain fate? 

Amph. For me, there is no homecoming. 

Hyps. Why sacrifice then, if you must surely 
die ? 
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[am. d^ewou"] ov[Sels KafxaTos evoefielv Oeovs. 

(After a gap of Jive lines, come the initial letters 
of nine more) 

(From the first Stasimon) 

[xopos] vvk[tos ] iv KoLraioi nap* 

avXdt 

epi8[as" dap? a]fJLeifi6fJL€vot, 

aiS[dpov r elp\eoiai 155 
cr</>aycu [re Brf]Xov 
/oWtas" ^[epjt WKrepov 
yevvalcov rraripcov 
(f)vydSes Sopl dvfxov. 

iboifiov 8' eV[o]7ra[s] ^[aa]iXevs eVu^eu- 160 
ev "ASpaaros exoov 
TeKva d-qpaiv [£]eu[£]cu 

(From the second Episode) 

[ ] Kprjvr) [cr]/aa£[eTat ris, rjv7rep d/u.(/>eWt 

BpaKcov TrdpoLK\ps, <f>oivioioiv oppcaat 
yopyoaitd \evoaio\y , tcparL re £av6r)v em 165 
7Trj\r]Ka aelcov, ov c/>oj8[an (frevyovo' del 
TTOipLeves, iirel uiy iv [fiorois iXiaaeraL 

[wmTAH] c5 </>[iAto]tcu y[vvaiKes, (bs em tjvpov 
eoTrjKa [ 

dvd[£i] etjeiv ol <f>6f}oi S' [e^oucrt p:e. 170 

151-152 = Fr. Adesp. Nauck 350, first placed here by 
Italic. 153 8' eWow] iv Hunt. 154 sqq. These 

supplements, which leave ZopL 159 almost inexplicable, are 
even more than usually doubtful. 163-167 Supplements 
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Amph. It is better so ; no labour, to worship God. 

{After a gap of Jive lines, come the initial letters 
of nine more) 

{From the first Stasimon) 

Chorus. ... by night . . . where they lay in the 
courtyard ; strife answered strife ; with slaughter 
and stroke upon stroke of iron, heroes in exile, they 
revealed the temper of their noble fathers in battle, 
fighting about their couch by night. And King 
Adrastus lay in his bed ; he had the word of Phoebus, 
that he should wed his daughters to wild animals a . . . 

{From the second Episode) 

Hypsipyle (?). There is a shady fountain ; and there 
dwells a serpent and watches over it ; fiercely he 
glares with blood-shot eyes, and on his head quivers 
a yellow crest. 6 In dread of him the shepherds ever 
turn to flight, when silent he glides among their 
herd . . . 

Hyps. Dear friends, I tremble on the brink ! . . . 
to suffer undeserving. My terrors master me. 

° Polynices of Thebes and Tydeus of Calydon, fugitives 
from their homes, met at Argos, and quarrelled in front of 
Adrastus's palace concerning their lodging for the night. 
Adrastus made peace between them : and believing them to 
be the Lion and Boar who, an oracle foretold, would become 
husbands of his daughters, married those to them and under- 
took to return them to their homes. * Cf. Verg. Aeri* 
ii. 206-207, Statius, Theb. v. 572. 



by D. L. P. (except 164 and oKid^eral ns 163, <f>oiv. o\i\i. 164, 
cv jSorois 167 Arnim). 
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[X0P05] €VeXTr[l 8' 0]VTL [pfjpS] €^61? €[17T€IV (frlXdiS ; 

[T¥.] BeSoiKO. davdrcoi 7raiS6s ola iretcrojiiai. (3) 

[xo.] ovkovv aTTeipos y' to rdXaiva a\yp.(f>opwv. (4) 

[tp.] eyvcoKa Kayco tovto /cat <f>vXd£[op.ai. (5) 

[xo.] rt S^ra y' £t;T)vpr)Ka? els dXi<[r)v kcjlkwv; (2) 175 

[ty.] <f>evy€iv. otL\J$\(dv tcD^S' iJSpfis' et yd/> 77 
fiovov. 

[xo.] 7roi S^ra rpiifj-qi; tls ae Several 770A1S7 

[TY.] 7ToSeS" KpiVOVOl TOVTO KCLl TTpodvpla. 

[xo.] <f>v\ao<J€Tai yrj <f)povpioiow iv kvkXoh. 

['nr. v]ik&i[s]' eai S17 tovto y' dAA' d.Tiipypp.o.1. 180 

[xo.] aK07T€i, <f>l\a$ [ya]p ra[crSe] ovpfiovXovs 

[tp.] ti S' et rtv' evpoifi [oarjis ££d£ei /xe y^s; 
[xo. oy/c eoTiv oari? /fouAeTai] So^Aou? ayeiv. 

{From the fourth (?) Episode) 

[xopos] yew\cu e]Ae[fas" oaxf)povovoi r evTTiOrj' 

iv ocb(f>pooiv \y]o.p Kap? dpi9pLeia6a\} OeXco. 185 

[etptai]k[h] ti ravra Kopiijjcbs avriAa^uaai Afoyoi? 
/cai yowar' d/X7r]e^oycra pbrjKvveis p\a.Kpdv t 
KTavova 'O^eXjrrjv, twv ip,<Z)v ooocdv \j(apdv; 

{Fragments of one line) 

] TraiSt 9* ov SicofAeaa?. 

172-176 rearranged by Zuntz. The small numbers on 
the right indicate the sequence in II, which is kept by Hunt. 
'175 ko.ku>v Wilamowitz, a ayov Hunt. 185-204 are 

partly preserved in P. Petrie, ii. 49c : Petersen, Hermes, 49, 
156, first identified this fragment. Supplements : 184 

Bury, Arnim. 185 Wilamowitz. 186, 187 D. L. P. 
(n[a.Kpdv C. H. Roberts ; for the /*[ see Milne, P. Lit. Lond. 
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Chor. Have } r ou no word of hope to tell your 
friends ? 

Hyps. I dread what I shall suffer for the baby's 
death. 

Chor. Poor lady ! Already no stranger to sorrow ! 
Hyps. I know it well ; and will be on my guard. 
Chor. What defence from ruin have you discovered 
then ? 

Hyps. Flight ! If only I had knowledge of these 
paths ! 

Chor. Where will you turn, then ? What city will 
welcome you ? 

Hyps. My feet and ready spirit shall decide. 

Chor. The land is guarded by sentinels round 
about. 

Hyps. You win : that plan I abandon. But go 
I will. 

Chor. Reflect : in us you have friends to counsel 
you. 

Hyps. Suppose I found a guide to take me from 
the land ? 

Chor. No man will want to guide a slave. 
...».• 
{From the fourth (?) Episode) 

Chor. Your words are noble, and to the wise ring 
true — I would count myself among the wise. 

Eurydice. Why do you cling thus to subtle argu- 
ment ? Why embrace my knees, and plead so long ? 
You killed Opheltes, who was my eyes' delight ! . . . 

(Fragments of one line) 

and to my son, whom you destroyed. 

p. 53) — av\a[.eoai P. Petr., corr. Roberts. 1S8 Morel. 

189 Petersen. 
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[whttah] ovrco So/cet p,[e } tt\6tvi , drTOKTeiv\eiv 

KaKTjL 190 

opyrjt irplv opdcos Trpdyp.a Sta/xa0[etv roSe; 
oiyais, dpei^rji 8' ovBev co raXaw iy[co, 
cos tov davelv p.ev ovveK ov p.eya [orevjco, 
el Be Kravelv to tIkvov ovk opd[co]s Bokco, 
tov/jlov Tidijvr)p.\ ov err* epLoloiv ay/caAats 1 195 
7r\r)v ov reKOvaa rdXXa y' obs ep,6v tckvov 
orepyovo" e<j>epf$ov, dx^eXrjpi ejxol fxeya. 
co rxpcoipa /cat XevKoxvov e£ dXp,r)s vBcop 
'Apyovs, lco 7ratS', cbs drroXXvp-ai kglkcos. 
co pidvTL TTarpos OltcXeovs, da.vovfJ.eda. 200 
apr)£ov, eXde, p.r/ fx IBrjLs V7T* air taj 
alaxpas davovoav, Bid oe yap StoAAu/xat. 
eX6\ otoda ydp Br) rapid, /cat ere p.dprvpa 
aacf>eoraTOV Se^atr' av ■qB , ep.cov /ca/caV. 
ayere, (f>LXcov yap ouSeV eloopcb 77e'Aas 205 
ocTTts" p-e ocooer Kevd 8' eTrrjiBeadrjv dpa. 
[am*IAPAOS] enlaces, <5 7rep.7TOVoa TrjvB' eirl o<f>ayds 
B6p,cov dvaoaa' tool yap evirpeirei a IBcov 
rovXevdepov ooi 7TpooTidr)p.i rrji (f>voei. 
[t 1 ?.] co Trpos oe yovdrcov i/cert? ' Ap.(f>idpeco ttltvco 210 
/cat 77/30? yeveiov rrjs t* 'AttoAAojvos' re^v^s" 
Kaipov yap TjKeis rots' ep.oloiv ev /ca/cots" 
[pjvoai p.e' Bid yap or)v drroXXvp-aL -^dpiv, 
jLte'AAa) re dvrjioKeiv, Beop-iav re p? eloopais 
7rpos ooloi yovaoiv, rj rod* eiTTOpLrjv £evois" 215 
oaia Be Trpd^eis Solos cov rrpoBovs Be p,e 
oveiBos 'ApyetoLoiv "EXXtjglv r eorji. 
dAA' co hi d[yvco]v epnrvpcov Xevoocov Tv-^as 

190, 191 Wilamowitz. 193 /zero P. Petr., corr. 

Wilamowitz. 194- el Se Hunt, acc. to Italie: tov 8e 
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Hyps. Is it your pleasure, queen, to slay me in evil 
temper, before you learn all the truth of this ? What, 
silent ? No answer ? Woe is me — I have not many 
tears for death, only for the false thought that I 
killed your son, the babe I nursed, whom in my arms 
I fed, whom in all — save that I bore him not — I loved 
as my own child, my own great comfort. O prow of 
Argo, and water whitening from the spray, O my 
two sons, how miserably I perish ! O prophet, son 
of Oecles, death is upon me. Come, save me, see me 
not suffer death from a shameful charge ! For your 
fault I die. Come — for you know my story — and the 
queen may accept your word as true witness of my 
woe. Take me — I see no friend at hand to save me. 
It seems, my compassion was in vain. a 

(Amphiaraus enters) 

Amph. Stop ! You that send this woman to her 
doom ! — Queen of this palace you must be : for at a 
glance I see in you nobility as well as grace. 

Hyps. Now at your knees I implore you, Am- 
phiaraus, falling here, and by your beard and by 
Apollo's art ; timely in my hour of danger you are 
come. Save my life ! It is for your sake I am ruined 
and about to die, at your knees, as you behold, in 
chains — lately companion of your foreign host. You 
are a holy man ; holy shall be your deed ; betray me, 
and your name shall spell disgrace to Argos and to 
Hellas. You that see the fortunes of the Danai in 

° Her " compassion " was the sympathy which led her to 
assist Amphiaraus : or else her free confession to Eurydice. 



Hunt (edd. 1 and 2). 197 efeppov wXevais fio[ P. Pe*r., 

e<j>epov circofeXqixa II. 
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Aavaolaiv, [ewr]e rrjiSe crv[x<f>opdv tckvov, 
TTaptbv yd[p olcrjda. <j)T]ol 8' 17S' eKovalcos 220 
Kravelv [xe 7raiSa Ka7Ti^ovXevaai Soju.01?. 
[am.] eiSoi? d(f>lyp,ai rrjv tvx^v 6' {meiS6[xr)v 

TTjV ar\v a Trelarji r eKTreTrvev kotos tckvov, 
7]kw 8' dprj£cov avp,(f>o paler l ratal aals, 
to [xev filaiov ovk e'xtov, to 8' evaefies. 225 
alaxpov yap ev p,ev i£e7TiOTaadai rradelv, 
hpaaai Se [xrjhev ev iradovra Ttpos aedev. 
irpGiTov fxev ovv gov Sel^ov, a) ievr), /caper 
ou)<f)pov ydp op,[xa tov[xov 'JLAX-qvcov Aoyos 
7toAvs SiTj/cei. Kai 7re<f)vx ovtoos, yvvai, 230 
KoofieZv r ifxavrov /cat ra hia<j)epovd* opav. 
erreir aKovaov, rod Ta^ou? Se tovS' dves' 
els [xev yap dAXo tt&v dixapraveiv xpecbv, 
*fr v XV v ^' * s dvSpos rj yvvaixos ov koAov. 

[ey.] c5 £eve TTpos "Apyei TrArjalav valcov xdova, 235 
TTavTCDV aKovaaa oiSa cr' ovra acb<f>pova' 
ov yap 7TOT eis too OjUjU av epAeipas Trapojv. 
vvv 8', el Ti fiovArji, Kai kAvciv aedev deAco 
Kal a e/cSiSaovceiv ovk dvd^ios yap el. 

[am.] yvvai, to TrjaBe rrjs TaAamoipov KaKov 240 
dyplcos (f>epovadv o' 7)ttiov 6[eadai 6eX\co > 
ov TrjvSe fxaAAov r) to tt}s 81/07? opcov. 
alaxvvo/xaL Se Ooi/?ov, ov Si' ifXTTvpcov 
Texvrjv eTrauKUJ s tpevSos el ti Ae£o[xev. 
TavTt\v eyco 'feVeicra Kpr]vaiov [yd]vos 245 
Sei^ai Si' ayvcDv pev[xaTCOv [07701? .... 
OTpaTias TTpodvp? , 'Apyeiov tt>? S[i€K7repaiv 

(Three lines missing : then fragments of four more) 
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the flame of holy sacrifices, tell her what befell her 
son ! You know it, you were there. Of set purpose, 
she says, I killed him — I made a plot against the 
palace ! 

Amph. I knew before I came ; I divined your fate, 
and all you must suffer because her son has breathed 
his last. And I am here to aid you in your distress, 
armed not with power but piety. For I should be 
ashamed if I had skill to win a kindness from you ; 
then having won it, to do no kindness in return. (To 
Eurydice) Now first, unveil your head, stranger queen. 
Far goes the tale through Hellas, that my gaze is 
modest. And this, lady, is my nature — self-dis- 
cipline, and a discerning eye." Next listen, and stay 
your haste. Err about all things else ; but not against 
the life of man or woman — that is sin ! 

Eury. Stranger, whose land is Argos's neighbour, 
from all men's words I know your modest temper ; 
else you had never stood and looked upon these eyes. 
Now, if you will, I am ready to hear you and to inform 
you. For you deserve it. 

Amph. Lady, it is my will to appease your temper, 
seeing you bear so harshly this poor woman's wrong : 
respecting not her so much as justice. I should feel 
shame before Phoebus, whose art I practise through 
the flame of sacrifice, if I speak any falsehood. By 
me persuaded, this woman made known to us a 
sparkling fountain, that with holy waters I might 
(make) an offering for the army, crossing the bounds 
of Argos . . . 

{Three lines missing : then fragments of four more) 

° Literally, " and to see essential qualities." 



246 [ottcjs Aa)3a) edd. 
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6vo]ai 9eX[ovres' dXXd Keipievov ^a/uat 
hp&Kiov da\rjpaiii 7rarS' vcfreipLevos jSe'Aet 
■^Kovria , a[ 250 
Kai viv Spofi[ 
eiXi^ev dfi[(f)l rraT&a 

r)p.eTs 8' I86[yres navroQev TrpoafidXAopLev, 
eyaj o erogeua [aurov tjv o avqvvrov 
dipx^j yap rj/juv [rrrj/jLaTCOv ttoXXcjv Qavwv 255 
'Apx^opos e[ls to Xoittov ovo/JLaodrjoeTai. 
o~i) 8' oi>xi oavrrjls piovov d(j>T]Lpedrjs reKvov, 
opviOa 8' ' Apyeio\ioi yevo\ievov kXv€ls. 

(Fragments of two more lines) 

TToXXol S[e VtK7)94vT€S eX^ovoiv p<a.x r }<' 
Ka8/u,ou IrroXirats' navpos £k ttoXXojv Xews 260 
voorov Kvpr]o\ef (f>ev£erac 8' ex^pcjv x^P as 
"A&paoros, rj^ei r* "Ap[yos e/c Q-qficov rraAiv 

677TO, aTparrjy[a>V €KO€00)OpL€VOS povos. 

rd fiev yevop.ev[a &rj aacfxibs enlaraoai, 

a 8' ay napaivu), ravrd p,oi &e£ai, yvvat. 265 

£'<f)v /xev ovSels ootls ov Trovei ftporajv 

Qdmei Te T€Kva xdrepa Krdrai via 

avros re OvrjiaKCf Kal raS' dxOovrai fiporoi, 

els yrjv (f)epovT€S yrjv dvayKaiws 8' e^ei 

(3iov 6epit,eiv ware Kapiripbov ordxvv, 270 

Kal top pcev elvai rov Se p,r]' ri rauVa Set 

oreveiv, anep Set /caret <f>voiv hieKirepdv ; 

a 8' eiKos 'Apyo\ys e^dyovai npoo^opa 

Odifjat Sos - .r)p,[Tv 77at8' deipivrjoTOts rd(f>ois' 

ov yap Ka6' r)p\epav ye ravr earai p:lav, 275 

248-254 D. L. P. (248 dvaai BiXovres Wecklein, Hunt). 
256-258 Arnim (yovov 257). 259-260 Roberts. 261 
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. . . eager to sacrifice. But, as he lay upon the 
ground, a serpent lurking struck your son with hidden 
sting. We rushed upon him ; . . . wrapped his coils 
about the child . . . We, when we saw it, attacked 
from every side ; and I shot it down, but all to no 
purpose. He died, and his death begins our many 
woes — Archemorus ° shall be his name hereafter. You 
have not merely lost a son, your own : I tell you of 
a portent that has come to pass for Argos. . . . 

(Fragments of trvo more lines) 

Many shall yield to the men of Cadmus 's town, van- 
quished in battle : many go, but few shall come home 
again. Alone of seven commanders Adrastus shall be 
saved, shall escape the foeman's grasp and come back 
from Thebes to Argos. Thus what has come to pass, 
clearly you understand. What now I counsel, lady, 
take in good part from me. No man was ever born, 
but he must suffer ; he buries his children and gets 
others in their place ; then dies himself. And yet 
men bear it hard, that only give dust to dust ! Life 
is a harvest that man must reap like ears of corn ; 
one grows, another falls. Why should we moan at 
this, the path of Nature that we must tread ? Give 
us your son, that Ave — bringing from Argos all that 
our duty owes — may bury him in a grave of re- 
membrance everlastingr These things shall not be 

• The name is derived from archein (begin) and moros 
(doom). 



D. L. P. 262 D. L. P.: ^trorf II, l^erapa Hunt See 

Aes. Hie. 176 Ixere siss., TjKere Porson; Aes. fr. 6 Tjxovo' siss., 
Icova' edd. pier. 274-281 D. L. P. (275 omitted by a 
mistake in ed. pr. and in Hunt, F.T.P. ; 277 C. H. Roberts, 
278 Hunt). 
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dAA' els rov de[i Srjra Trrjfiacnv xP° vov 
tol[s oo~\is ^p6re[iov tt5.v ovvaXyrjoei yivos. 
kXglvos yap €o\rai rd(f)OS iv avdpdnrois 6'Se, 
dyoovd t avTUJi [uTrjuofieada, <f)vX\d8os 
OT€<f)dvovs StS[ovTe§" d 8e Kparwv Ka6* 

•'EAAdSa 280 
^rjXcoros ear[at Kal TrepifiXeTrros f3porols. 
iv TcbiSe fiev [Aetjucuvt avXXe^O^S crrparos 
fxvT]a6r\a€Ta\i aov ttcuSos, ' Apx^p-opos on 
€7T(x)vofida9r], [Trpooros cos dp£as fiopov, 
Ne/xea? Kar dA^os". riqvhe 8' ovv Xvaat ae 

XPV, f ^ 285 

drama ydp, tols [Se cols kX4os (f>4per 
ovv yap KaXwi oo[y, a> yvvai, tt£v6os re'Aei 
Qrjoei oe Kal 77cu8' [els to Xoittov cvkXccls. 

(Fragments of two more lines) 
[et.] rrpos ras (frvoeis XPV KaL T( * ^pdyp-ara 

OK07T€LV 

Kal ras oiatras rwv KaKoov re Kayadcov 290 
7T€l6oj Se toTs p*ev aoxjypoaiv TroXXrjv '£x elv > 
rols p^f] oiKalois 8' ovSe avpufidXXeiv xpecbv. 

(From the Exodus) 

. . . T€Kva r dvd pilav ooov 
avdnaXiv irpoxaoev 

em (f>6ftov im 295 
xdptv iXitjas, 

Xpovcot 8' i^iXapufsev evdpiepos. 
am*7Ap[a02] rrjv ptev Trap 1 rjpioov, oo yvvai, <f)4pr]t 
Xapiv, 
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tor a single day, but for all time all men shall suffer 
in your sorrow. A memorable tomb in the eyes of 
men this one shall be ; and we shall found Games a 
in honour of it, and award crowns of leaf ; the winner 
shall be envied throughout Hellas and all men shall 
look up to him. So in this meadow the host assembled 
shall call your son to mind, how he was called Arche- 
morus, because he first began our doom, in the grove 
of Xemea. But this woman must go free, for she is 
innocent ; indeed she brings glory to your house : 
since your misfortune has a happy ending, lady, and 
will make your son and you renowned for all time 
to come. 

(Fragments of two more lines) 

Eury. One must look to man's character and 
deeds, and the lives of the evil and the good : and 
have much confidence in the righteous, but with the 
unrighteous not consort at all. ... 

(From the Exodus) 

Hyps. . . . the wheel of Fortune has sped my sons 
and me back again along a single road. Now to 
terror, now to joy it turned us ; at long last she has 
shone forth serene. 

Amph. Thus, lady, you gain my service. You 

° The celebrated Nemean Games. 



282 Roberts. 283-284. Arnim. 2S6 D. L. P. 

287 nevBos D. L. P. : TrdOos Hunt. 2S9-292 = fr. 759 N. 
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eVet 8* ep.01 TrpoOvfxos rjaQ' or' rjVTOfnjv 
aTTeScoKa Kayd) aoi npoOvfi is TrcuSe acb. 300 
acDi£' ovv av reKva, atfxh Se r-qvde pvqrepa, 
Kal ^aCped*' -quels S' coairep cbpfx-qfieaOa 8r) 
arpdrevp:' dyovres rj^ofjcev Orjfias em. 
01 TYin[TAH2] roi evoaifiovotys, d£ios yap, to £eve. 

evSaifxovolrjs StJtct rcbv Se acbv ko-kwv, 305 

raXaiva jxrjrep, decov ns cos aTrXyjaTOS ty. 
T^mfrAH] alal <f>vyds ifieOev as e<f>vyov, 

co reKvov, el fidOois, Arjp.vov ttovtLcls, 
ttoXlov oti irarepos ovk erefxov Kapa. 
[etnhos] rj ydp a' era^av irarepa aov /cara/CTa- 

veiv; 310 

[t¥\] tf>6fSos e^ei fie rcbv totc KaKcbv Id) 
tckvov, old re Topydoes ev XeKrpois 
eKavov evveras. 

[et.] av S' e^eKXetpas nebs 770S' ware firj daveiv; 

[r* 1 .] d/crd? f}apvfip6fj,ovs LKOfxav 315 
em t otofia OaXdaaiov, opvldcov 
eprjfjiov Kolrav. 

[et.] KaKeWev rjXOes oevpo nebs rlvi aroXtoi; 

[t*.] vavrai Kcbmxis 

NauVAiov els Xi/xeva tjevLKov iropov 320 
ayayov p.e oovXoavvas r* eWjSaaav , co tckvov, 
evddoe Aaral'ScDv [xeXeov iparoXdv. 

[et.] oXp.01 ko.kG)v acbv. 

[t¥.] yLt-37 oreV eV' euru^tatatv. 

aAAa ay 770)? erpdtprjs 6oe r ev tlvl 325 
Xeip'i, tIkvov co tckvov; 
even eveTTe p,arpl aai. 

[et.] 'Apycb fie Kal rovS' rjyay' els KoA^cdv 7toAu\ 

[Ty.] a7ro/LtaoTtStov y' ificov arepveov. 
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met my entreaty with goodwill, and I in turn shewed 
goodwill toward your sons. Now keep your children 
safe — and, children, keep your mother. Farewell ; 
we must begone, leading our host to Thebes, as we 
set forth to do. 

Sons of Hyps, (a) Blessings upon you, stranger, as 
you deserve ! 

(6) Aye, blessings. Poor mother, surely some god 
was insatiate of your sufferings ! 

Hyps. O ! If you should know my banishment, 
my son, banishment from Lemnos in the sea, because 
I cut not my father's grey head off. 

Euneus. What, did they bid you slay your father ? 

Hyps. I tremble for those woes of old ! Oh my 
son, like monsters they slew their husbands in their 
beds ! 

Eun. And you — how did you steal away from 
death ? 

Hyps. I went to the roaring beach and swell of the 
sea, where the birds lie in loneliness — 

Eun. How came you hither ? What convoy 
brought you thence ? 

' Hyps. Carried by sailors, rowed to a foreign 
harbour, Nauplia : and they brought me to servi- 
tude, my son, a weeping woman bought for gold by 
daughters of Danaus ! 

Eux. I share your sorrows, and lament ! 

Hyps. Weep not in our good fortune. But how 
were you and your brother reared, my son ? Whose 
hand was it ? Tell me, oh tell your mother. 

Eux. Argo took me and him to the city of 
Colchians — 

Hyps. Torn from my breast ! 
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_ET.] eVel 8' 'Ictcrajv e0av' epLos, pLrjrep, Trajrr\p 330 
[mp.] oifxoi, /ca/ca Aeyei?, Sa/cpua t' Sfifxacnv, 

tckvov, efidls Si'Sojs". 
[et.] 'Opcfievs \xe koX tovS' 17'yay' eis - Gpai/oj? 

T07TOV'. 

TV.] TtVa TTCLTepi 770TC X < *P LV ddXlCOL 

Tl6ep,€VOS ; €V€7T€ pLOl T€KVOV. 335 

et.] piovadv p,€ Kiddpas 'AaidSos SiSaoTcerai, 
tovtov 8' es "Apecos ottX' €Koap:rjaev jua^s - . 

rv.] 81' Alyaiov 8c TtVa iropov 
ipLoXer aKrdv Arjp,vLav; 

ET.] Ooa? KOjUt^et cro? 7rarrjp tIkvco Suo. 340 

T*.] 77 yap oiouiorai; [et.] Ba[/c]^[ioy] ye 



MEAANinnH AE2MATI2 

[(a) 2 b.c. (Schub.-Wil.) 
and 1 a.d. (Grenf.-H.)] 
[(6) Parchment 5 a.d.] 

Ed. pr. (a) Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner IHassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 125. Vv. 1-12 also Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xi. 
1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. xi. pp. 153-154.. 

(6) Blass, Aegyptische Zeitschrift, 1880, p. 37 ; Rh. Mus. 
25, p. 390. Cf. Nauck, T.G.F* fr. 495. Revised text in 
*Schubart-\Vilamowitz, ibid. p. 85. 

N. Lewis suggested that the fragment which he published 
in Etudes de Papyroloyie, vol. iii. (republished by Snell, 
Hermes, Einzelschr. v. p. 78), belongs to this play : but there 
is no good evidence for this ascription, nor sufficient for 
Snell's tentative attribution to Melanippe the Wise. 

See further Wilamowitz, Sitzb. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. 
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Eux. And when my father Jason died, mother — 
Hyps. Alas ! Your story is my sorrow, son ; tears 

to my eyes you bring — ! 

Eux. Orpheus brought me and him to a part 

of Thrace. 

Hvps. How shewed he gratitude to your unhappy 
father ? Tell me, son ! 

Eux. He taught me the music of the lyre of 
Asia, and schooled my brother for~Ares' weapons 
of war. 

Hyps. And what way did you go over the Aegean 
to the shores of Lemnos ? 

Eux. Thoas, your father, conveyed both your 
sons — 

Hyps. Is he safe then ? 

Eux. Yes, by the skill of Bacchus. . . . 



MELANIPPE CAPTIVE 

[(a) 2 B.C. (Schub.-Wil.) 
and 1 a.d. (Grenf.-H.)' 
[(b) Parchment 5 a.d. 

Wiss. 1921, 63 (including notes of H. Petersen) ; Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 117 ; Beloch, Hermes, 19, 
604 ; Wiinsch, Rh. 3Ius. 49, 91 ; von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 
p. 32 ; *Hunt, F.T.P. 

Aeolus, discovering that his daughter Melanippe had borne 
twiiis, disbelieved her story that Poseidon was the father. He 
sent her to Italy in the charge of the king of Metapontum, 
who happened to be travelling in Thessaly (Diod. Sic. 
iv. 67 A'oXos . . . Trapih(DK€ TTjv "Apvrjv lilerairovruitji £evwt 
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Kara, rvxqv vapemBrjuovvrt, irpocrrd^as anayeiv els Merairovriov : 
Arne is the lady who replaces Melanippe in Diodorus's 
version). 

Melanippe bore twins, Bocotus and Aeolus, in the house of 
the Italian king. These were exposed, but reared by shep- 
herds. Years later, Metapontius (as we will call the king) 
adopted them as successors to his throne" : no one was then 
aware of their identity, except perhaps an old shepherd, who 
so far held his peace. 

Now the king's wife (Theano, Hyginus 186 ; Autolyte, 
Diod. iv. 67) bore sons thereafter, and plotted to destroy 
Boeotus and Aeolus, against whom she conceived a natural 
jealousy for their favour with the king. Melanippe dis- 
covered the plot — which was, that the queen's uncles should 
kill Boeotus and Aeolus while hunting — and learnt too that 
the doomed boys were her own sons. [Perhaps the old shep- 
herd, who had reared them and knew their identity, heard the 
plot and discovered all to Melanippe, imploring her to assist 
them.] But the queen learnt the truth, and imprisoned 
Melanippe — who may have held some position of menial trust 
in the palace, like that of Hypsipyle at the court of Nemea. 
It is possible that the absence of the king may explain his 
queen s opportunity to act thus. 

The plot failed. Our second fragment describes the assault 
upon the sons of Melanippe, who defended themselves success- 
fully and slew their would-be murderers, the brothers of the 
queen : but not before these had explained to the youths their 
" ignoble " birth — evidently the queen's brothers knew (per- 
haps the queen told them) that the youths were exposed 
children, reared by a shepherd on the hills. 

Boeotus and Aeolus returned, and heard (perhaps from the 

If it seems unlikely that the king should not recognize 
children whom he himself had exposed in his own territory 
some years ago, remember the certain parallel of Eur.'s 
Alexander and the probable one of Sophocles' Tyro. 
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chorus) that Melanippe was imprisoned for intervention on 
their behalf. They liberated her, and she proved to them that 
they were her sons. We do not know how the scene was com- 
posed. It is possible that it was very brief (see below) : 
Melanippe greeted the youths as her sons ; they were sceptical ; 
Melanippe had no sure means of proof; but Poseidon 
appeared and told all the truth — the god from the machine 
prophesied the wanderings of Aeolus and Boeotus, and per- 
haps ordained a wedding between Melanippe and the king 
(who may have returned to find his wife and her brothers 
dead, and therefore was about to punish Melanippe and her 
sons). We do not know exactly how and at what point the 
suicide of the queen occurred. 

This is a typically Euripidean plot : my summary is based 
upon the fragments themselves, Hyginus 186, and Diodorus 
iv. 67. It is of course only hypothetical : for none of the 
fragments except the Messenger's Speech is very helpful ; 
Hyginus is clearly, as that very speech proves, not paraphras- 
ing Euripides' play ; and Diodorus gives a version in which 
Melanippe plays no part at all, the role usually assigned to 
her being given to one Arne. All we can say is that the above 
summary (including a few traits from the fragments) is true 
of what Eur. found before him when he composed his play. 
How far he diverged from it, we do not know. 

The above reconstruction solves the three problems hitherto 
held insoluble (but v. Pickard-Cambridge, loc. cit.) — first, 
the part played by Melanippe herself The person after 
whom a play is named is usually, if not always, an important 
character in it. On my view, Melanippe may have played a 
part almost as important as that of Hypsipyle in the play 
which bears her name : her imprisonment may have occurred 
more than half way through the play, her release towards the 
end (after the Messenger's speech). — Second, the manner in 
which Melanippe came to Metapontum. Thessaly is too far 
away : there can be no direct contact between it and Meta- 
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pontum (which is certainly the scene of this play, see Strabo 
Vi. 265 evravda (sc. in Metapontum) Kal tov Merdnovrov 
fxvdevovm Kal tt)v bleXavimrqv Sea/iwrijv Kal tov i£ avrijs 
Boiwtov, and Wilam. Sitzb. preuss. Akad. p. 69) in this 
play : and Aeolus cannot have had any part in it. Melanippe 
herself must have been in Metapontum from the start. — 
Thirdly, though Melanippe must, for this play, bear her sons 
in Metapontum, she must not know that these are her sons 

(a) (Probably spoken by Melanippe) 

pdrrjv dp' els yvvaxKas i£ avSpcov ifjoyos 
ifjdXXet Kevdv ro^evpa Kal Xeyei KaKcbs' 
at 8' eicr* dpelvovs dpaevcov. Sei^co 8' iydb. 
rats /lev yap iar]i ^vpfioXaC dpdprvpa 

(Fragments 'follow of four lines, ending Kal ovk 
dpvovpevai, aAJA^Aas" ttovovs,] alo~xvvr]v e^ei 
(cfrepei B), Jcoto? eK^aXei yvvr\) 

vepovai 8' olkovs Kal rd vavaroXovpeva 5 

eaa> Sdacuv acoL^ovaiv, oi3S' ip-qplai 

yvvaiKos olkos cvrnvrjs ouS' SXfiios. 

rd 8' iv deols av' Trpcora yap KpLvco raSe* 

pepos peyicrrov exopev iv Ooi/?ou re yap 

XprjopoZs TTpo<f>r)T€vovoi Ao£iov cfrpeva 10 

yvvaiKes, dp<jA 8' dyvd Aa>$ibvr)s fidOpa 

(j)T]yd)L nap' lepai OrjXv rds Aid? <f>pevas 

yevos iropevei rots deXovaiv 'EAAaSo?. 

a 8' cij Te Moipa? rds r dvcovvpovs deds 

tepd TeAelrcy,, ravr iv dvSpdoiv pev ovx 15 

oaia KadiarrjK ' , iv yvvai^l 8' av^erai 

dnavra. ravrrji rdv deols exei Si/ctj? 

OrjXeia. Tra)? ovv XPV yvvaiKelov yevos 
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when this play begins, nor must they know that she is their 
mother. Later, they must recognize each other. 

Beyond this we cannot venture : except to say that (1) the 
prologue must have been spoken by a divinity {Poseidon), 
since none of the human characters could have given the 
necessary explanation about Melanippe's sons ; (2) the play 
must have ended fairly soon (about 350 lines ?) after the 
Messenger's speech (see Wilam. loc. cit., and ed. pr. p. 87). 
In this interval, we must imagine that Melanippe was liber- 
ated, Theano died, and Poseidon spoke from the machine. 

(a) (Probably spoken by Melanippe) 

Vain is man's evil speaking and blame of women 
— the twanging of an idle bowstring. For they are 
better than men, and I will prove it. — Their covenants 
have no witness . . . 

(Fragments follow of four lines) 

They manage the home, and guard within the 
house the sea-borne wares. No house is clean or 
prosperous if the wife is absent. And in religion 
— highest I judge this claim — we play the greatest 
part. In the oracles of Phoebus, women expound 
Apollo's will ; and at the holy seat of Dodona, 
beside the sacred oak, woman conveys the will of 
Zeus to all Greeks who may desire it. As for the 
holy rites performed for the Fates and the Name- 
less Goddesses — they are not holy in the hands 
of men ; among women they flourish all. So right- 
eous is woman's part in holy service. How then 



4 Suppl. D. L. P. 10 xpijajiofi]? II. Oxy. : Sofiois 

II. Berl. 15 fievev II : fiev ov edd. : fiev ovx D. L. P. 
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kolkcos aKoveiv; ov)(i 7raucreTcu ijsoyos 
ixdraios dv&pwv, 61 t* dyav rjyov[X€voL 20 
ifreyeiv yvvaiKas, ei jut" evpedrjt KaKr}, 
irdaas ofxoicos; Stopiaco 8e tcoi Xoycor 
rrjs /JLev KdKrjs kolklov ovSev yiyvzrai 
yvvaiKos, iadXrjs 8' ovSev els VTrepfioXrjv 
tt£(}>vk a/xeivov Sia^epovai 8' at <j>vaeis- . . 25 
(jS) (Spoken by the Messenger to the Queen) 

[mteaos] tls tfv 6 Ta[pyov roSe jSe'Aos pijedels 
e/xoi; 

cij 8' ouk i<j)aiv6fJL€oda, aiya. 8' ei/^Ojuev, 
irpooco rspos avrov TrdXtv VTroarpei/jas rroBa 
X°°p€i Bpofiaiav, drjp' eXetv irpodvpLOS cov, 
jSoat 8e* fcav tcDiS' €£e<j>aiv6fX€crda $r) 30 
SpdoaraSov Aoy^ais" eirelyovres (f>6v[ov. 
tco 8' etcrtSovTe Sltttvxov deioiv Kap[a 
rjodrjoav elrrov t- ela ouXXafieod' dypa[s, 
Kaipov yap rjKer\ ouS' vncoirrevov \S6Xov 
<j)lXcov TrpoacoTTWV elaopcovres ojju.jU.aTa. 35 
ot 8' etj tov avrov nirvXov -qneiylov SopoV 
TrerpoL t i^copovv ^epjuaSes - 0' ^[/u.ajv ndpa 
CKeWev, 61 8' eKeWev, cos 8' Tjiefi p~d)(r) 
oiyr) r d<f) y rjfjccov, yvcopiaavr[e Sr) to ttov 
Xeyovof fxrjTpos oo Kaoiyvfyroi <f>lXr)s 40 
rC Spar'; dTTOKTeiVo^Tes 1 ofus rjKLora XPV V 
<f)Copaade. rrpos decov 8par[e jU^Sa/zcDj TaSe. 
o~co 8' avraS4X<f)C0 ^ep/zfaS' aXpovoiv ^epolv 
Xiyoval cos €<f>voa\y £k SovXtjs rroQiv, 
kov Set Tupaw[a attrprrpa kol dpovovs 
Xafieiv 45 

20-21 For the construction (apparent omission of e.g. 
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should her kind be fairly abused ? Shall they not 
cease, the vain reproaches of men ; and those who 
deem too soon that all women must be blamed alike, 
if one be found a sinner ? Let me speak on, and 
distinguish them : nothing is worse than the base 
woman, and nothing far surpasses the good one. 
Only their natures differ. . . . 

(b) (Spoken by the Messenger to the Queen) 

" Who was it cast this vain shaft at me ? " 
Now since we revealed not ourselves, but stayed in 
silence, far off he turned again towards him, and 
came running, eager to catch the prey. Then he 
cried out. At once we revealed ourselves, standing 
upright, and our lances brought death on apace. 
They, when they saw their uncles twain, were glad 
and spoke : " Come, help us with the chase ! — You 
are come at the hour of need ! " — suspecting never a 
plot, for friends were they whose gaze they met. 
Forward your brothers pressed to share the spear- 
men's onslaught ; from us came stones and boulders, 
some on this side, some on that : but as the battle 
advanced, and there was silence on our side, they 
understood all at last and spoke : " Brothers of our 
dear mother, what are you about, that we catch you 
slaying those whom you should treat so least of all ? 
For God's sake, do not so ! " 

Your brothers lifted a great stone, and cried, 
" You are the sons of some slave-girl ; you have no 

Selv) cf. Eur. Or. 555-556, Thuc. ii. 42, Plato, Prot. 346 b. 
31 I nave not followed Headlam and others in removing 
this example of violated caesura : cf. Eur. Hec. 1 159, Hie. 695, 
Ba. 1 125 (all in " Messengers' " speeches) ; El. 546, Hel. 86, 
Pseudo-Eur. LA. 630. 34 Blass. 45 Weil, 

Wecklein. 
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Trpea^eV e^ovr[as Bvayevels rcov evyevcvv 

Kairel raS' elay]\j<ovaav 

(Fragments of three lines : then a gap) 

eo]<f)r]\e r els yijv [rov fiiov r d<f>eC\\ero. 
rjfjLwv 8' e^wpei Kcocp'd irpos yalav fieArj, 
S]volv 8' dBeX<f)oXv aolv rov av vecbrepov 50 
AoyJ^Tyt 7rAaTeiat avo<f>6va>i St' -qtraros 
7raLcr]as eBcoKe veprepois ko\6v veKpov 
Bolo)\t6s, oairep rov irpiv exreivev fiaAcbv. 
Kavrev\6ev rjp.cls ol AeAeipLpLcvoi <f}(Xcov 
Kov<f>ov\ 7ro8' aAAo? aAAda' et^o/iev <f)vyfji. 55 
elBov Be t]6v p.ev opeos vAipuoi <f)6j3r]i 
Kpv^>dev\ra, top Be TrevKiviov o^cov em, 
ol 8' els <f>dp]ayy i eBvvov, ol 8' vtt evoKiovs 
ddpivovs Kajdl^ov. tw 8' op&vr ovk rj^lovv 
BovXovs <f>ove]veiv <f>aaydvoLS eXevdepois. 60 
raS' ovKer ovrcov a]cov Ka.aiyvr\T<x>v K^vets. 
eya> p.ev ovv ovk] oi8' Stool aKo-neiv XP[ e ^ wv 
T7]v evyeveiav tow]? yap dvBpelovs (fivoiv 
koL rovs Blkcllovs tco]v kcvcov Bo^aap-drcov, 
Kav cSox BovXcov, evyev\eoTepovs Xeyco. 65 

(Fragments of seven more lines) 



MEAANIIHIH H 20$H 

Ed. pr. *Rabe, Rheinisches Museum, 63, 1908, p. 147. 

See Wilamowitz, Class. Phil. iii. 226, note ; Sitzb. preuss. 

Akad. 1921, 63; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 
113 ; von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 26. 

Hippo, daughter of Chiron, bore Melanippe to Aeolus. 
During Aeolus's absence in exile for a year, Melanippe, a girl 
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right to seize the royal sceptre and throne, ignoble 
masters of noblemen ! " Now when they heard 
this . . . 

(Fragments of three lines : then a gap) 

tripped him to the ground, and took his life away. 
Our shafts fell idly to the ground ; the younger of 
your two brothers was struck through the heart by 
the broad spear destined for the boar ; and his fine 
corpse was given over to the dead by him, Boeotus, 
who struck the former one and slew him. There- 
upon we, the remnant of his friends, turned our 
nimble feet to flight, each a different path. One 
man I saw hidden in the leafy forest on the mountain, 
another on the boughs of a pine ; others climbed 
down to a ravine, some crouched beneath dark 
shadowy bushes. They saw us, but thought it not 
well that swords of noblemen should butcher slaves. 
This is my story : your brothers are no more. For 
my part, I know not whereby one must judge nobility. 
Men brave in character and just, albeit sons of slaves, 
are nobler, I say, than the vain pretentious. 

{Fragments of seven more lines) 
46 Weil. 47 Nauck. 61 Von Arnim. 



MELANIPPE THE WISE 

of singular beauty, bore twin sons to Poseidon ; who bade her 
conceal the fact from Aeolus by hiding the twins in a cattle- 
shed. When Aeolus returned, he was told that two infants 
had been found being suckled by cows : regarding them as 
monsters, fiotryevfj repara, he determined to burn them, and 
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bade Melanippe attire them in funeral clothes. Melanippe 
tried desperately to save the babies' lives : and as a last 
resort confessed that they were her own. (Or perhaps her 
secret was betrayed by a nurse to whose care she had com- 
mitted her babies in the cattle-shed.) Aeolus in anger was 

{From the Prologue) 

[MEAANinriH] Zeus', d>s XeXeKrat, rfjs aXrjdetas vtto, 
"EAA^v' €tixO\ o? i^€(f)va€v A'ioXov 

OV xddOV, OOOV Y\.7]VGl6s 'Ao"0)770U 0' vScop 

vypois opi^ov ivros dyKcboi oreyei, 
OKrympoiv d/couei -ndaa. koX KiKXrjiOKerai 5 
eTTCxJWjxos x®^ )V AioAis rovfiov Trarpos- 
ev fikv toS' i^e^Xacrrev "EiXAyvos yevos. 
mopdov S' d<f>r)K€V dXXov ei? aAAi^v ttoXlv 

(Lacuna of at least one line, referring to the 
adventures of Acbpos) 

KXeivas 'Ad-qvas Eovdov, cot vvfi(f)7] ttotc 
dvydrrjp 'Epe^flecos' KeKpomas- eV au^eVt 10 
"Iaii>' eriKrev. dAA' dvoiareos Xoyos 
eV ovofia rovfiov Kela odevrrep 7]p£;dfir)v. 
KaXovoi MeAavt7T7r^v (fie), Xipcovo? Se fie 

€TLKT€ dvya.T7)p AtoAtOf K€LV7)V flkv OVV 

tjavdrjt KCLTeTTTepiooev i7T7reiai rpi^i 15 
7j€vs, ovvex vfivovs rjihe xp^o-ficoiSos fiporois 
aKrj Ttoviov (f>pd£,ovoa koX XvTrjpia. 
TTVKvfji OveXXrjt, S' afflepos Sico/cerai 
fiovaelov eKXnrovoa KcopvKiov opos. 
vvfi(J)r) Se deoTTLioiSos dvdpcoTTCov vtto 20 
'Ittttoj /ceVA^rai acofiaros Si' dXXayds. 
firjTpos fiev c5Se rrjs tfirjs ^X €L ^^P 1 - 
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about to slay the children and punish Melanippe, when the 
intervention of Hippo (or Poseidon) stayed his hand. The 
divine parentage of the babies teas revealed, and their future 
fame as eponymous heroes of Boeotia and Aeolis was pro- 
phesied. 

(From the Prologue) 

Melanippe. Hellen — so runs the tale of truth — 
was son of Zeus ; and son of Hellen was Aeolus ; 
whom all the land obeys, that Peneus's and Asopus's 
floods protect and limit with their winding streams. 
The land is called Aeolis, after my father's name. — 
This was one race that sprung from Hellen. 

But he sent forth other branches to other cities . . . 

(Lacuna of at least one line, referring to the 
adventures of Atopos) 

and Xuthus to famous Athens ; to him of old, on 
the neck of Cecrops' land, his bride the daughter 
of Erechtheus bore Ion. 

Now I must recall my tale to the point where I 
began — to my own name. They call me Melanippe ; 
the daughter of Chiron bore me to Aeolus. Her — 
because she chanted songs of prophecy to men, ex- 
pounding remedies and release from pain ° — Zeus 
covered with the plumage of bay horse's hair ; thick 
fell a tempest from Heaven, and she was driven forth, 
and left the Corycian mountain of the Muses. That 
nymph of prophecy is called Hippo by the world, by 
reason of her body's change. 

Such is the truth about my mother. . . . 

° i.e., because she gave these benefits to mankind, Zeus 
punished her ; cf. his punishment of Prometheus. 



l-2=fr. 481 N. 
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Ed. pr. (b) *Rabe, Bheinisches Museum, 63, 1908, p. 145; 
(a and c) *Hnnt, P. Oxy. xvii. 1927, no. 2078, p. 36 (2 a.d.). 

See von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 40 ; Pickard-Cambridge, 
New Chapters, iii. 148; Wilamowitz, Analecta Euripidea, 
p. 161 ; Sitzb. preuss. Akad. 1907, 1 ; Kuiper, Mnemosyne, 
35 ; Korte, Jrchiv, x. 1931, 51 

The story of the tragedy u is this : — Pirithous went to 
Hades accompanied by Theseus to seek the hand of Persephone 
in marriage. He was dreadfully punished for his presump- 
tion, being chained to a rock guarded by serpents. Theseus 
would not desert his companion, and elected to live in Hades. 

Then Heracles, sent by Eurystheus to fetch Cerberus, 
accomplished his labour and delivered both Pirithous and 
Theseus. (Herein was a great innovation : the common 
story ended with the deliverance of Theseus only.) 

In our first fragment Pirithous (perhaps in the Prologos) 
describes the sin and suffering of his father Ixion. In the 
second fragment, Aeacus observes the approach of Heracles ; 
challenges him, and receives his answer. In the third frag- 
ment, Theseus implores Heracles for deliverance. 

The great authority of Wilamowitz (who however did not 
treat the problem fully or in detail) has led many scholars 
to follow him in denying that Euripides wrote this play. 
Their only direct evidence is the sentence in Athenaeus 
(496 b) 6 tov UeiplOovv ypdipas, elre Kpirlas earlv 6 rvpawos rj 
Eupnn'Si]?, and the statement in a Life of Euripides that 
Tennes, Rhadamanthys and Piritho>us were "spurious" 
dramas. 

Kuiper, loc. cit. adequately refutes the charges, (1) that the 
cosmogony implied infr. 593 Nauck is impossible for Eur., 
(2) that Pir.fr. 598'is inconsistent with Eur.'s views about 
human character, (3) that there is anything un-Euripidean in 
the language, (4) one or two minor and even more weakly 
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founded charges. He also shews that there is no reason to 
believe that the doubtful ascription to Critias in Athen. 
496 b (cf. Vit. Eur.) is based on good or early authority : on 
the other side, Pirithous is included among the plays of Eur. 
on the Piraeus stone (Wilam. Anal. Eur. p. 138) — a most 
weighty consideration — and is attributed to Eur. by Plutarch, 
Clement, scholiasts, anthologists, lexicographers and others. 
The comparative freedom from resolution of the iambic tri- 
meters may only indicate that Pirithous teas not among 
Eur.'s later plays (a conclusion provisionally accepted by 
Zielinski, Trag. Lib. Tres, p. 228). Hunt's inference from 
v. 8 of our first fragment is wholly arbitrary {he suggested, 
from comparison of Or. 36-37, El. 1253, that rpoxwi pavtas 
should be taken together as a metaphor, i.e. that Ixion's wheel 
was in this play made a mere figure of speech, his myth 
rationalized : this would not be surprising if the poet were 
the Critias who wrote Sisyphus fr. 1 Xauck, where the same 
rationalizing tendency can be observed in the allegation that 
the gods are only an utilitarian invention. But (1) since the 
ends of the lines are missing, we do not know whether /law'a? 
should be taken with rpoxwi or not — it is very easy to avoid 
taking it so ; (2) even if the myth was thus rationalized — 
which we do not knoic — it icould not be the first instance of 
such rationalism in Euripides : no need to look beyond him 
to a Critias). 

It is further alleged that the scene of the action must have 
been set partly in Hades, partly on earth : the principal 
events certainly occurred in Hades ; but the Chorus, which 
sings to Zeus, and calls upon the Aether, must have been 
outside Hades in the daylight. This is very far from certain. 
It is most reasonable to suppose that the Chorus was a band of 
Initiate Souls in Hades, like the Chorus of Initiates in Aristo- 
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phanes' Frogs." There need be no change of scene. And 
even if there was a change of scene, and if Hades as the scene 
is itself considered strange and unprecedented, I do not see 
that the ascription to Critias at the end of Euripides' life is 
a better solution than the ascription to Euripides himself a 
few years earlier. 

In conclusion : the dircrt testimonies, quoted above, create 

(a) [riEiPieoos] 0e6s 8e p,avla[s dpriios iXevdepcoc 
eVe/Lti/fev drrj[v dprrdaas 8' r\iKa.a[iivr\v 
v€(J)€Xt]v yvvaiK[l hvooefieoTarov Xoyov 
eaueipev is tovs Qe[aaaXovs, cos $r) Kpovov 
dvyarpl piloyoiT i[v (f>vraXp:looi Ae^ei. 5 
roicovSe Kop,Tra)[v 8' vorepov Kara^lovs 
ttoivcls deols eVeiaev [ 
puavlas roo^on 7reoi[ 

OlOTpTj\o.TOLOLV OO^pbaOCV , K0.7T€l6 > iXoOV 

clttvotov dvdpd)7TOi[aiv aldepos f$d0€i 10 
eKpvifrev. dAAa f$ope\doiv wools e/cet 
8iea7rapd)(dT] avpLp\erpooi KopLTrdopLaoiv 
TTarrjp dp,aprd)v els de[ovs npuapiai. 

eyCO 8' €K€LVOV TTripLdT a\lviyQ£vT €)(a)V 

[Uepldovs ovopLCLTi Kal Tildas et'Ai^' taa?.] 15 

(0) [aiakos] ea, ri xpfjp-a; BepKOfiai crTrovSrjt riva 
Seuo' iyKovovvra Kal pidX' euroA/zajt <f>pevl. 
elnelv hiKaiov, 00 £eV, Sons oov tottovs 
els rovaoe xplpLTTTrji Kal Kad* t\vtlv > alrlav. 

1-15 restored ex grat. by Housman. 7 [<Lv -navrtov 

ttclttjp Housman. 8 7repi[<£epes e'v SiWs Sefxas Housman. 



Ar. Ban. was certainly influenced by Pirithous : cf. 
further the part of Aeacus. If the chorus of Pirithous was 
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a sense of uncertainty which nothing can dispel ; but modern 
scholarship has failed to add much, if any, strength to them. 
On the whole the balance of evidence is in favour of 
Euripidean authorship : though we still know far too little 
about the play to permit a definite conclusion. I defer to the 
consensus of ancient opinion in publishing the play under 
the name of Enripides. 

(a) Pirithous. Now when he was just freed from 
madness, God sent infatuation upon him ; he seized 
a cloud, made in the likeness of a woman, and spread 
among the Thessalians an impious rumour, — that 
he embraced the daughter of Cronus in fruitful 
union. For that vain boast thereafter he paid to 
heaven a just penalty ; . . . Zeus took and hid him in 
the sky's abyss, far from the knowledge of man. 
There he was torn asunder by northern gales — he, my 
father, his retribution suited to his boasting, whereby 
he had sinned against the gods. And I, bearing his 
agonies riddled in my name, 6 am called Pirithous, 
and my fortunes are like his. . . . 

(6) Aeacus. What is this ? I see a figure hastening 
hither apace — bold is his spirit indeed ! Stranger, 
you must tell me who you are that come near these 
regions, and what matter brings you. 

indeed a band of Initiates, a reason must have been given why 
they should appear in the same scene as Pirithous ; their 
normal haunts would of course be separate from his place of 
punishment. But a reason could easily have been found : 
Pirithous is being punished for a crime against Persephone 
— the chorus, if (like that of Ar. Ran.) it consists of " dead " 
Eleusinian Initiates, is a devotee of Persephone. It would not 
require much ingenuity to bring together Persephone's wor- 
shippers with her captive enemy. * He derives his 
name from peri and thoos, circling and swift — Ixion his 
father was bound to a wheel. 
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[hpakahs] ouSel? okvos Trdvr eKKaXvrpaadai 

Xoyov. 20 
ifiol TrcLTpis fiev "Apyos, 6vop,a 8' 'HpaKXrjs, 

9eCOV 8e TTOLVTCDV TTCLTpOS €^€(f)VV AlOS. 

ifxrji yap yXde fxrjrpl KeSviji 77/30? Ae^o? 

Zcu?, cu? XeXeKrai rrjs dXrjdelas vtto. 

r\KOi 8e Sevpo Trpos /Slav, EvpvaOeios 25 

dpXCUS VTTeiKCOV, OS pC €7T€fJu(j y "AlSoU KVVCL 

dyeiv KeXevtov £tovra Trpos Mu/cTyn'Sas 
irvXas, loeTv p.ev ov deXcov, adXov Se ju.01 
dvrjWTOv toVS' oner' e£rjvpr)Kevai. 
toioVS' Ixvevcov irpdyos KvpcoTT-qs kvkXcoi 30 
'Aulas re Trdarjs is juu^ous e'A^Au&x. 

(c) [©H2ET2 ] ttiotov yap dvopd Kal 

<f)£Xov 

alaxpov 7rp]oBovvai ovo[p.e]vdjs eiXr)p,p,evov. 
[HPAKAH2 cravrdjL re], Qrjcrev, rfji r 'Adrjvalcov 
77o[Aci 

TTpcTTOvr eXe£as' toioi Svarv^ovaL yap 35 
del ttot el av ovp,p,a)(os. OKrjifjiv [Se t]ol 
deiKes ear* e^ovra Trpos irdrpav p.oXeiv. 
ILvpvodea yap webs Sokcls av dapLevov, 
epL el TTvdoiTO ravra ovpLTrpd^avrd aoi, 
Xeyeiv av cos aKpavros rjOXrjrai ttovos; 40 
[0H2ET2] dAA' ov av xPV l ^> ei? Tr{p.VTeXcos\ ep,rjv 

evvoiav, ovk epLTrX[r]KTOv aAA' iX\evdepcos 
ixdpoZal t* ixdpd[v Kal (j)lXoiai\v evp.evrj. 
Trpoodev cr' epLol t[oiovtov ovd* alp\el Xoyos, 
XeyoLS 8' av [rj^rj Kal av roiis avjrovs 
Xoyovs- 45 
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Heracles. I fear not to unfold all my story. My 
fatherland is Argos, my name is Heracles. And I am 
son of Zeus, the father of all the gods : for Zeus — so 
runs the tale of truth — came to my good mother's 
bed. And I come hither perforce, obedient to the 
commands of Eurystheus who sent me and bade me 
fetch the hound of Hades living to the gates of 
Mycenae, — not that he wished to see it, but he 
deemed that he had found therein a labour that I 
could not accomplish. In quest of this business I 
have travelled round about to the farthest ends of 
Europe and of all Asia. . . . 

(c) Theseus. . . . for it is shameful to betray a 
loyal friend, when captive of the foe. 

Heracles. Theseus, your speech does honour due 
to Athens and yourself. You were ever champion 
of the oppressed. Yet it were shame for me to 
return home with excuses on my lips. How gladly, 
think you, would Eurystheus say — if he heard I 
did this with your help — that my task and toil 
were unfulfilled ? 

Theseus. For your desire, all my goodwill is with 
you : not given in heat, but freely, hating them 
that hate, but to friends favourable. Such were you 
once to me, as all men tell ; and now you shall say 
the same. . . . 



23 End probably corrupt : xeSvov is Xixos Dobree. 41 
TravreXws D. L. P. 
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Ed. pr. Rabe, Rheinisches Museum, 63, 1908, p. 147. See 
Wilamowitz, Class. Phil. 3, 1908, 225 ; Croiset, Rev. de 
Phil. 34, 1910, 216 ; Sellner, de Eur. Stheneb. quaest. select. 
1910 ; Sechan, Et. sur la trag. grecque, 494 ; *Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 131 ; von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 
43 ; Stahl, Rheinisches Museum, 63, 636. 

Bellerophon had fled from Corinth to the palace of Proetus 
at Tiryns, where he was purified of homicide. Stheneboea, 
wife of Proetus, made advances to him, which he rejected (she 
employed a Nurse as go-between). In the prologue, Bellerophon 
resolves to leave Tiryns, in order to avoid dishonour for him- 
self if he yields to Stheneboea, and for Proetus if he should 
denounce the queen. Proetus however listened to the slanders 
which his humiliated wife uttered against his guest, and sent 
Bellerophon to King Iobates of Caria with a secret message 
bidding Iobates to slay him. Iobates sent Bellerophon forth 
to fight the Chimaera, thinking that he would not return ; but 
Bellerophon accomplished this labour, and returned enraged 
to Tiryns, borne by Pegasus. Finding there another plot to 

[BEAAEPO*nN] OVK €OTlV oWl? 7TO.VT* aV7)p euScU- 

novet* 

rj ydp 7T€(f)VK<hs eaOXos ovk e^ec jSt'ov, 
rj Svayevrjs tov irXovaiav dpol -rr Aa/ca. 
7toX\ovs Se 7tXovtojl /cat ydvei yavpovpuevovs 
yvvrj KaTrjiaxw' iv hopoiai vqnia. 5 
rotatSe TlpoiTOS yrjs ava£ voooji voael' 
£evov ydp LKerqv Tr^aS' epf iXdovra areyrjs 
Xoyoiai 7rei#e6 /cat SdAau dr^peverai 

7 eireXOovra MS. : ratab' . . . ariyais Wilam., Pick.-Camb., 
text von Arnim. 
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destroy him, he feigned compliance with Stheneboea's reiter- 
ated advances ; he proposed to her that she should fly with 
him on Pegasus to Asia Minor. She assented: but while 
they were flying near Melos, Bellerophon threw her down . 
into the sea. Her body was recovered by fishermen, who 
brought it to Corinth ; whither Bellerophon also returned, 
and justified himself before Proetus. 

This was a remarkable tragedy. The introduction of 
Pegasus — a real horse, probably, adorned with artificial 
wings — on to the stage, had perhaps no precedent, and was 
certainly a bolder innovation of its Idnd than anything since 
the chariot of Oceanus in Aeschylus's Prometheus. Even 
more surprising is the disrespect for the common unity of 
time. — Two long intervals must have elapsed during the 
action of the play, (1) while Bellerophon went to Asia Minor 
and performed labours at the command of Iobales ; (2) while 
Bellerophon and Stheneboea flew away from Corinth on their 
winged horse. 

Further, the duplication of the plots against the life of 
Bellerophon, and of his temptation by Stheneboea, is indeed 
astonishing. (It is probable that Stheneboea's death at the 
hands of Bellerophon was an Euripidean innovation in the 
story.) 

Bellerophox. No man in the world is happy in all 
ways : either his birth is noble, but he has no liveli- e, 
hood ; or he ploughs wealthy fields, but his birth is 
humble. Many are proud of riches and noble birth 
together, yet a foolish wife at home brings shame 
upon them. Such is the affliction of Proetus, who 
rules this country. I came here as a guest and 
suppliant of this palace ; her tongue beguiles me 
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Kpv(f>aiov evvfjs els ofiiXlav ireaeiv. 

alel yap rjnep rcoih' i(f>ear-qKev Xoywt 10 

rpo(f>6s yepaia. /cat tjvvLorrjoiv Xexos 

vpLvel tov avrov p,vdov to KdKCOS <f>povtov 

7tl9ov- rl p,aivr]i; rXrjOi heaTTOtvqs epifjs 

(At least one line ?nissi?ig) 
KTrjoet 8' avaKTOs Scdp-aO' ev Treiadels 

eyco he 6eap,ovs Zrjva 6' iKeaiov oefitov 15 

UpoLTov re rifxcuv, os fi e'Sefar' els hop.ovs 

Xmovra yalav Hiovcfaov (f>6vov r ep,fjs 

ilvufte x ei pos a V' eTna(j>a^as veov, 

ovTTumoT rjdeXrjaa he^aadat Xoyovs, 

ouS' els voaovvras vfipioai hofxovs £evos, 20 

pLLGCOV epCOTCL heiVOV, OS </>06l/5€t fipOTOVS. 

BlttXol yap eicr' epcores evrpocpoi %6ovr 
6 p.ev yeytos exdicrros els "Aihrjv cf>epei, 
6 8' els to aco<f>pov e-n dpeTrjv r* aycov epa>s 
IflXcoTos avdpcoiroiaiv, cov elrjv eyco. 25 
"\ovkovv vop.tt,co Kal daveiv ye ococppovtov 
dAA' els dypov yap e£ievai fiovXrjcrop,ai'f 
ov yap p.e Xvec toio$* e<f>rjp€vov hop,ois 
KaKoppodelodai p,rj diXovr elvai KaKov, . 
ouS' av Karenrelv Kal yvvatKi TrpoofiaXeiv 30 
K7]Xlha Ylpolrov Kal Staa7Taaat S6p,ov 
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and her wiles pursue me, to share her bed in secret. 
Ever and again that aged nurse who is charged 
with this message, and conspires to make the union, 
chants the same story : " Yield, foolish man ! 
Whence comes this madness ? Be bold, (obey) my 
queen's (command) ; . . . 

(At least one line missing) 

one little act of yielding, and your prize shall be this 
palace ! " 

But I have good respect for law and Zeus, the sup- 
pliant's god ; and esteem for Proetus, who received 
me into his house when I left the land of Sisyphus, 
and washed my hands clean of murder, with blood of 
new slaughter shed above them ; so never yet have 
I consented to listen to her plea, nor to offend against 
this stricken house, where I am a guest : and I ab- 
hor that dangerous passion which destroys the soul 
of man. Two kinds of love there are, that live on 
earth : — one, our worst enemy, leads to death ; the 
other leads to virtue and a good life — coveted by 
men such as I would be ! Better, I think, that a 
man be virtuous, though he should die for it. (?) 

Now I would go forth into the fields. I do myself 
no service sitting in the palace, and listening to abuse 
because I will not sin : nor yet denouncing her and 
bringing shame on the wife of Proetus, and rending 
the house in twain . . . 



17-18 <f>6vaov t ejms evafie x^^s cod., Pick.-Camb. Text 
von Arnim. 26-27 senseless and (27) unmetrical: 

Roberts suggests plausibly e£ayeiv for e£ievcu. 
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[2 b.c] THAE$02 

Ed. pr. *Calderini, Aegyptus, xv. 1935, p. 239. See 
Goossens, Chroniques d'Egypte, 11, 1936, 508 (and 139); 
Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 98 ; Buchwald, Stud, zur Chronol. 
d. Att. Trag., diss. Konigsb. 1939, 26. 

For the plot of this famous play, see J. Schmidt in Roscher's 
Lexicon, v. col. 274 ; Schwenn in P.-W.-K. ix. col. 362 ; and 
esp. Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2. 69. For the 
legend see our preface to Sophocles' 'A^aitD? SuAAoyo? : from 
which it will be evident that Sophocles' treatment of the theme 
gave little scope for tense or profound drama. But the 
Telephus of Euripides was a most original and interesting 
character. The action of the play was partly concerned with 
a dissension in the Greek army ; Agamemnon being eager, 
and Menelaus reluctant, to abandon the expedition against 
Troy. And Telephus himself took for his model the crafty 
Athenian politician, a cunning fellow thriving on stratagem 
and deception. First, he disguised himself as a beggar in 
rags ; then he sought to win Agamemnon over with sly argu- 

(From the Prologue) 

[thae$02] co ya[Ta mxr/Hs - ], fjv TleXoifj opi^erat, 
Xcup', 6s re 7T€Tpav *ApK<xScov Svcrxei/jLepov 
Hav e/ijSareuets;, evdev eu^o/tax yevos' 
Avyrj yap 'AAeou 7tcus jxe tcol TipvvQicoi 
tlktcl Xadpaitos 'Hpa/cAer ctwoiS' opos 5 
UapOevLov, evda psryrip* coSlvcov ipirjv 
eXvaev EiAei'0uta, ylyvop,cu 8' iyco. 
Kal 7t6X\* (e)/io^^CT'* dAAa avvrepico Xoyov 
rjXdov 8e Mvacdv irehiov, evd* e(v)ptov ipirjv 
firjrepa kgltoiku), koX SiSonji p,oi Kpdrr) 10 
Tevdpas 6 Mvoos, TrfXecfrov 8' irrcovvpiov 
KaXovoi p.' daroi Mvatav Kara. x@°' va ' 
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TELEPHUS [2 b.c] 

merits; being unsuccessful, he boldly seized the infant Orestes 
and held him as hostage until Agamemnon yielded. [This 
feature was not invented by Euripides : vases prove it to be 
earlier, and tradition assigned it to Aeschylus, see Wilamo- 
witz, loc. cit. pp. 69-70.] Finally he prevailed upon Achilles 
with another display of specious and sophistical argument. 
The fragments do not allow us to follow Telephus pleading his 
own cause as if he were another person, and- later betraying 
his own identity; but there was evident occasion for surprise 
and subtlety. We see clearly how Euripides could transform 
a slow and stately legend into a breathless drama of intrigue 
and suspense; and how obviously he merited the accusation 
that he was abasing the dignity of his profession. But the 
Athenians never forgot the rags and tatters of his Telephus. 

The play was produced in 438 b.c. together with Alcmeon 
through Psophis, Cretan Women, and Alcestis. Vv. 1-7 
(to EUw) =fr. 696 N. : v. 13 =fab. incert fr. 884 N. 

(From the Prologue) 

Telephus. I greet my fatherland, where Pelops 
set his boundaries ; and Pan, who haunts the stormy 
Arcadian crags, whence I avow my birth. Auge, the 
daughter of Aleus, bore me in secret to Heracles of 
Tiryns. Witness Parthenion, the mountain where 
Ilithyia released my mother from her pangs, and I 
was born. And long I laboured — but I will make my 
story brief ; I came to the plain of Mysia, where I 
found my mother and made a home. Teuthras, the 
Mysian, granted me his empire. Men call me 
Telephus in the towns of Mysia, since for from 

1-7 (EiActfvta) Nauck, fr. 696. 9 epwv Us corr. 

Goossens. 
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T7)Xov yap olkcov I3lotov itjiSpvodfjLrjv. 
KAXr)v Se jSapjSapoiow rjpxov eKTrovtov 
7ToAAotS" ovv ottXols, rrpLv (y') 'A^al'/cos 1 {xoXcjv 15 
arparos rd Mvau)[v 77e]Si" eVfeJcrT/aa^ 
Ttay\_ 

{Obscure fragments of four more lines) 

13=Nauck, fab. incert. fr. 884. 14 Tjpx^TeKrovwv II: 

^PXOJ' D. L. P., €Kirova>v Goossens. 15 So ed. pr. : rroA- 



[(a) 2 a.d.] FRAGMENTS 
[(b) 5 A.D.] 

(a) Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176 
(from Satyrus's Life of Euripides) (1) and (2) =fr. 38, col. iii. 
p. 143 ; (3) =fr. 39, col. ii. p. 144 ; (4) =fr. 39, col. iv. 33-38, 
p. 147 ; (5) = fr. 39, col. vi. 4-12, p. 148 ; (6)=fr. 39, col. vi. 
12-15, p. 148. See von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 3. 

(«) (1) BoCT7To]/30U TT€pa 

N[eiAou] re volvcttoAovol xp^^drcov x^P lv 
daTpo[oKo]TrovvT€s [ivajXiav rpLKv[{x'C\av. 

(2) OvpaOev [ov] fle'Aoiju,' dv [iX6]ovaav p.a[i<pdv 
Xpvoovv [top] "larpov [ou]Se R6<J7ro[pov 

(3) [ X\ddpai Se tov[t]cov Spcufxevcov rtVa? 

[ ] tovs fxeL^ova j8A[e]7rovTas" d\y]Qpu>nwv 

Oeovs. 

(4) KTrjoaoO' iv vorepoioiv eu[/c]Aeiav xpovoi[s, 
a]7raaav avTA^aavjres rj[A€pa[v ttov\ov 
iftvxcus. 10 
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home ° my life was settled. Over barbarians I ruled, 
a Hellene, at my task beside me were a thousand 
spears ; until the Achaean army came, and turned 
to the plains of Mysia . . . 

{Obscure fragments of four more lines) 
° A play on the Greek name T^Ae^o?. 

AocatrevjSAoceti' II. 16 arpaTOsOefivao) . . hiovetr[i\<TTpo^mqv- 

iray[ II : corr. Goossens (i-n€arpa>(f>a Korte). Tray[ is corrupt : 
7ro[St Goossens. 



FRAGMENTS [(a) 2 a.d.] 

[(6) 5 A.D.] 

These fragments are not explicitly ascribed to Euripides in 
the Papyrus ; we can only say that the contexts render the 
ascription probable. 

(6) Ed. pr. *Vitelli, Papiri Greci e Latini, ii. 1913, no. 126, 
p. 27. (See p. 254, line 70-71.) Quoted in a fragment of a 
comedy, and explicitly ascribed to Euripides. 

(a) (1) Beyond the Bosporus and the Nile they 
sail in quest of gold, watching the stormy ocean high 
as heaven. . . . 

(2) I would not have her . . . going far from home, 
not though I gained the Bosporus and Ister turned 
to gold. . . . 

(3) These things are done in secret : whom do 

you fear ? 

The gods ; farther than men they see. . . . 

(4) Go, get you fame for all time to come, and 
every day drain labour to the dregs within your souls ! 

5 [tov] von Arnim. 
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(5) ] t€kov[tl\ 7r[a]Tpt Sucr/AeveoraTor 
8oju,]o)v yap apx e [ 6 ] v et ' s epan-' d<f>Lyp,€VOL 
rots (^ikraroLS Kvp\o\vai TroXepntoraroL. 

(6) a/u/cp[oi] yipovri TrapJSe? i^Sious" Trarpi. 

(b) ras yap <rufxcf)opas 15 

aTrpoaSoK^TOu? Sai)uov[es" Sijcu/ncrav. 
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(5) . . . hate their own father most : they come to 
yearning for rule over the house, and prove the 
bitterest foes to their nearest friends. 

(6) An aged father has more j oy of little children. . . . 

(6) The gods appointed man's misfortunes to be 
unexpected. 

15 yap may not be part of the original Euripidean text. 
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19 [3 a.d.] OMSAAH 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xiii. 1919, no. 1611, fr. 2, 
col. i. 12 1-127, p. 134. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 240 ; Schmidt, 
G.G.A. 1922, 97; Blumenthal, Ion von Chios (Berlin 1939), 
p. 35. 

Quotation in an essay in literary criticism, introduced by 
the phrase 6 iv rrji *lcuvo[s 'Ojj.(j)]dXr](i) kot dpxrjv Aeyo'/xe[v]os 
'HpaicXeovs fiopetos ['it]ttos. Omphale was a Satyric play : 
its scene was Lydia. For the popeios "ttttos cf. Homer, Iliad 
XX. 221 tov Tpiox&iai "ttttoi . . . Taaiv Kal Bopevs rjpd.ooa.TO 

opcov fiev [17] 817 HeXo7ros e^eXav\yo\ybev , 
'Epfjir), fiopeiov \Itt\ttov averai 8' oSo? 

ANONYMOUS 

20 [1-2a.d.] ? AI2XYA02 : MYPMIA0NE2 

Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Melanges Bidez, Annuaire de Vln- 
stitut de philologie et d'histoire orientales, ii. 1934, p. 968 
with Plate. See Korte, Archiv, xi. 1935, 250 ; Sulzberger, 
L'Antiquite Classique, 3, 1934, 447 ; Vitelli-Norsa, Papiri 
.. Greet e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1211, p. 102, with Plate; Kalen, 
!Hi«4>-2H E ranos ^ 33, 1935, 39 ; Schadewaldt, Hermes, 71, 1936, 25; 

Fritzsch, Neue Fragmente der Aisch. und Soph., diss. Ham- 
burg, 1936, 16 ; Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 745 ; Stella, 
Rend. 1st. Lomb. 69, 1936, 553. 
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OMPHALE [3 a.d.] 

PooKoncvdcov. The subject of e£eAawo/iev may be the Satyrs. 
" Possibly Heracles had been sent by Omphale to/etch one of 
the horses sprung from Boreas which belonged to Pelops ; cf. 
the legend of the capture of the horses of Diomedes, which 
Heracles gave to Eurystkeus (Apollod. it. 5. 8) " (ed. pr.). 
See BlumenthaJ, pp. 36-37 for details. 

At length from the boundaries of Pelops we drive 
forth, O Hermes, the North Wind's horse ; and our 
journey is at its end . . . 



ANONYMOUS 

? AESCHYLUS, MYRMIDONS [1-2 a.d.] 

The ascription of these lines to Aeschylus is based upon the 
form Siai at the end of v. S : for the only other iambic tri- 
meter which ends with this form of the preposition (i.e. in 
which the form, when it occurs in an iambic trimeter, is not 
required by the metre) is Aeschylean, viz. Cho. 656 ; cf. 
Aesch.fr. 296 Xauch; Swu at the end of a trochaic tetrameter. 
Tliis evidence is surely insufficient ; there is no reason why 
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Sophocles, Euripides and others should not have used the 
form in this way ; the fact that it is not so used in their 
extant works is a reply that may be confuted by the next 
discovery of a tragic fragment in a papyrus. It is not as if 
forms of this kind were in themselves peculiarly Aeschylean. 
Sioi occurs only in Aeschylus (also Agam. 448, 1133, 1453, 
1485, Cho. 610 lyrics) ; but inal, found in Aeschylus, 
Agam. 892, 944, Eum. 417, occurs also in Sophocles, El. 711, 
Ant. 1035 (all in iambic trimeters) ; Aesch. Agam. 1164, 
Cho. 615 (both lyric, and both probably false readings) ; 
Euripides, El. 1187 (lyric) ; and in the fragment (p. 22) 
which is probably part of Sophocles' Inachus, a satyric play, 
v. 9 (lyric) ; cf. Aristophanes, Ach. 970, Av. 1426 (iambic 
trimeters, parodies of tragic style). 

If we turn to the style of the fragment, we find that although 
it is perhaps more like that of Aeschylus than that of Sophocles 
or Euripides, it is not really like the style of Aeschylus. It 
lacks the power and colour and metaphor of Aeschylean 
language ; it is indeed very simple and direct, clear and 
unadorned ; its boldest metaphors are " shepherd " for 
Agamemnon and " healer of evils " — perhaps introduced 
with an apology— for death ; the only word in the vocabulary 
which might suggest Aeschylus is iroXvoKeSeis v. 16, a new 
(but comparatively tame) compound. 

The details of the linguistic evidence, apart from Siai, 
afford no helpful criterion. There are several points of con- 
struction, vocabulary, etc., which do not occur in Aeschylus : 
but there is perhaps nothing that could not have occurred in 

[axiaaets] Xevaovac rovfiov crater fir] So/cei ttotc 
7Terp[o]is KaratjavOevra YlrjXeoos yovov 



a Stella observes that the Myrmidons of Aesch. was speci- 
ally chosen by Aristophanes in the Frogs as an example of 
particularly pompous and grandiose writing. 
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his work. The rare word TrpoBoala v. 20 is not found else- 
where in Tragic iambic trimeters (or in indeed in Tragedy at 
all, except Eur. Hel. 1633, troch. tetr.), but no secure infer- 
ence can be made on this basis. The details can be found in 
Stella, loc. cit. : with whom I agree further that the character 
of Achilles here is not typically Aeschylean ; he is psycho- 
logically more advanced, more sophisticated and argumenta- 
tive, more interested in himself and his own motives and 
actions, than we expect in Aeschylus. True, the nature of 
the action may have demanded such a character : the point 
is that although such a character is not impossible for an 
Aeschylean play, it certainly is not typical of one. 

The most that can be said in favour of the ascription to 
Aeschylus is this : that the fragment comes from just such a 
scene as we imagine Aeschylus' 's Myrmidons to ha ve included ; 
that the form of a preposition in -at, used without metrical 
necessity, does not in fact occur in Tragic iambics outside 
Aeschylus ; and that the style and character of the speaker, 
though not Aeschylean, are not impossible to reconcile with 
Aeschylus. 

This evidence, though not lightly to be dismissed, is in- 
sufficient for the important conclusion which it purports to 
prove. It remains undeniable that the fragment may pro- 
ceed from the hand of another writer. If Sophocles and 
Euripides are thought unlikely candidates for authorship, we 
must still remember that Achilles was the hero of plays written 
by Astydamas, Carcinus and others ; and we have long ago 
been forced to abandon the assumption that a tragic fragment 
found in a papyrus of the 1st or 2nd century a.d. must auto- 
matically be ascribed to one of the three great Tragedians. It 
is clear that the only scientific verdict must be : — " Anony- 
mous; perhaps from the Myrmidons of Aeschylus." 

Achilles. . . . they will stone me ! Stoning and 
torture of the son of Peleus shall prove no blessing — 
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Aavaovs ojvrfaew TptoiKrjv dva )(dova' 
aAA'] rj/JLevoLGL Tpcoai rrjv d\y]ev 8op6s 
vlko]v yevoir dv, evTrerear€p\ov\ S' e^ots 1 5 
. . . .] rovro or) fipoToiaiv larpov novcov. 
rdpf}e]i S' 'A^ataiv xetp' £(f>opp:-qoco Sopt 
/zatjuJcDaav opyrji, iroLfxevos kolkov Stat; 
aAA' €i]7T€p et? cov, cos Xiyovai au/zjixa^ot, 
Tpo7rrj]v roaavT-qv e/crto-' ov rrapcov pbd^rji, 10 
ovk et]/x' e'ya> to. tt6.vt 'A^att/ccDt arparcoi; 
rotoVjS' d(f>€Lvai tovttos ovk alocbs fM ^X €L ' 
tis yap] tolovt[o]vs evyevearepovs ifiov 

a]v [et]7rot /cat arparov Tay[eu]- 

/xaTa; 

] ujua? et? dvrjp rj[i\K[C]^ero 15 
TjapctCTCTcuv /cat iroXvoKeSels [Tt]^[e]i? 

] Te ^xL 7 ? ^J 6 /^ viois f}pa\j(lo\oiv 
{Fragments of nineteen more lines, including rrdvQ* 
vfxtov arparov 18, evfiaptos ir[pe]i/jaro 19, 
d]v$[p]6s TTpoooolav 20, a]vopa toVS' a[t- 
oxpcos] davetv 21, tovS' diTo^depel arparov 
27, ? fi]rjvLS cog opav irdpa 28, e'/zj^ava)? 
Karrjyopos 30, i\e[v]d€pov Aeyet? 31, o]i>- 
oapicos npeTreL rdbe 34, StaA[Aa]yat 34, juet- 
Xi[y]p:art 36) 



ANONYMOUS 

[2a.d.] ?20*0KAH2: AXAION 2YAA0r02 

Ed. pr. ^Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, iii. 1938, no. 482, p. 91, 
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never think it — to the Greeks on Trojan soil. No : 
rather the Trojans shall sit in ease and win the Aictory 
that comes without a battle. And you shall more 
* easily meet your friend the" Healer of man's sorrow." 
Shall fear of Greeks drive my hand to seize the 
spear, this hand that trembles nowAvith anger through 
the fault of their vile master ? Comrades in arms 
are saying that I alone — my absence from the fight- 
ing — have made this mighty rout : so am I not all in 
all to the Greek army ? No modesty forbids me to 
speak so, for who Avould call such generals nobler 
than me ? Such leaders of your army ? . . . one 
man has done you violence . . . shaken and shattered 
you . . . armour on youthful shoulders . . . 

(Fragments of nineteen more lines) 



3-5 D. L. P. In v. 3, either ed. pr. are mistaken in giv- 
ing room for only 6 letters at the beginning of the line 
or their facsimile is altogether misleading (the N of 
0]NHSEIN comes under the IT of AEYSEOYEITOYMON v. 
1). For 6]irqaav cf. Eur. Held. 705, Hie. 373. 6 rov] is 

certainly too short for the space ; npos] hardly makes sense. 
11 Schadewaldt. ^ 12 Korte: rolov] 8' ed. pr. 13 
Fritsch. 14 apxovs a]v Fritsch, too long for the space ; 

dyoiis Schadewaldt, unpleasant with rayevfiara following. 



ANONYMOUS 

? SOPHOCLES, GATHERING OF THE 

ACIIAEANS [2 a.d.] 

Plate IV. See Webster, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, vol. xxii. no. 2, Oct. 1938, p. 543. 
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The following reconstruction of this fragment is based on 
the assumption, likely but far from certain, that it proceeds 
from a play on the subject of Telephus's adventures in Hellas. 
In one account of the legend {Nauck, T.G.F. p. 579 ; Pearson, 
The Fragments of Sophocles, i. 94) Telephus prevailed upon 
Achilles to heal the wound which he himself had in flicted, by 
seizing the infant Orestes and threatening to kill him unless 
Achilles complied. Our fragment may belong to a play on 
this theme. It will then deal with the following portion of 
the plot : — Telephus is to win over the feet ; then someone is 
to assist him to penetrate the royal palace ; there has been a 
proclamation — designed specially to impede Telephus — that 
no foreigner may be admitted to the palace ; so Telephus will 
go dressed as an daros, an ordinary citizen. Vv. 5-8 mean 
that Telephus will enter the palace on the pretext that he has 
come to seek justice, which has been denied him by the chief- 
tains of the state. Once inside, he will take his opportunity 
to seize Orestes. (His enterprise was traditionally made 
easier by the complicity of Clytemnestra.) Webster (loc. 
cit.) argues differently. In his view, our fragment ends 
shortly before the fragment of Ach. Syll. (p. 12) begins: 
it is the end of the scene before the arrival of Achilles. 
Odysseus here is sending Telephus to the jlect, himself await- 

€7T€itol Karafiajs, Ti^Ae^'], is rd 7re[ 

arjfiaive] va[vra]is koli K[v}^epvq[raLS raSe, 
.... 7r]apdj[v] eV vvk[tos]' etra a\ov 
epyov av\ fxev [arj][jL^ov^o[s] eA^e ran 
[otoAidi. 

e7re£] yap rjfxcbv, cos 6 [fxvjdos ear', d[yol 5 
Slkt]l ra. 7r]pa>ra koX vop\o\is 'EXAr]vi[Kois 
etpyojvai xpr)odai, r[rf]s rvxys dfJb[ap]T[dvajv 
ToXixai ooix\oiaiv e/x7re[o-]etv daros ya[p] cos 
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ing Achilles, whom he must persuade to heal Telephus. icqpv- 
kclov refers to a proclamation made in deference to an oracle 
that " no foreigner may lead the Greek army to Troy." This 
idea has in its favour the close connexion between our frag- 
ment, doros yap u>s etc., and the passage in the Ach. Syll. 
fragment in which Telephus, who has clearly been accepted as 
guide already, is emphatically denoted as " a Tegeate, no 
child of Mysia," i.e. a Greek, not a foreigner. But it leaves 
it. 8-9 very difficult : Webster (reading gevov or £evovs at 
the beginning of v. 7) translates " Foreigners, as the decree 
runs, the chiefs forbid to use Greek right and law " (my 
romans). Apart from the sense given to tLs 6 y.v06s e'ort, this 
is a most unnatural way of saying that the chiefs forbid 
foreigners to guide the Greek fleet to Troy (which, in Webster's 
view, was the content of the decree). 

But the whole problem is difficult : I do not say that 
Webster's view is more open to objection than that of Roberts 
and myself. The divergence and doubt shew clearly how 
dangerously hypothetical these reconstructions may be. The 
evidence for Sophocles' authorship itself is not very strong. 
There is nothing to contradict it : the words aiurqareiv, 
leqpvKCLov (elsewhere in Tragedy adjectival) and ine£e\elv (in 
the sense " remove objections ") are found in Sophocles, but 
not in Aesch. or Eur. It is clear that evidence for Sophocles' 
authorsh ip could well be a good deal stronger. The ascription 
to a play concerned with Telephus is based on the vocative 
TijAe^' in v. 1. 

Then, Telephus, go down to the . . . appear 

by night and give this signal to the sailors and the 
pilots. Then . . . the task is yours : go and assist 
the fleet in counsel. For since our chieftains (thus 
our story runs) forbade him from the first the use of 
justice and the laws of Hellas, failing of that good 
fortune he makes bold to assail the palace. He shall 
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eta , ov to] KrjpvKeiov o[v\ haKvei rrXeov 

av 8' i£a]yois av t^ctS' d<f>' eaTTepas yvddo\y- 10 

ov ydp, raS'] rpr e(v) 6 do peed* , dpvqareiv ae 

rcov etCTeVctjTa- aoi S' VTreijeXeiv rrdpa 
tcDi/S' et rt] p,r) 7rp6axo[pS]ov, cos dvrjp poXrji. 

dye a]i>v rovrois t[cui] p,kv £elvcoi 

avpTtXe\Zv TTopLTToi)\s\ iraparaaaiadco 15 

. . . va]vap)(6s tis [dv~\f)p earar 

to 8' dp'] €K tovtco[v clvJtos iyco TTOV 



ANONYMOUS 

[3 b.c] ?20<K>KAH2: NIOBH 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, New Classical Fragments and other 
Greek and Latin Papyri, Series ii. 1897, no. 6, p. 14. See 
*Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. 94 ; Blass, Lit. Centralbl. 
1897, 334, and Rh. Mus. Iv. 96 ; Pickard-Cambridge, New 
Chapters, iii. 84 ; Robert, Hermes, 36, 368. 

Blass conjectured that this fragment is part of a scene in 
which Artemis (v. 1) drives or has driven from the house 
(v. 2) someone (probably a girl, v. 10) who is in danger of 
death at her hands (v. 9) ; probably Artemis is shooting at 
her with bow and arrows (v. 3). 

He suggested further that the fragment comes from 
Sophocles' Niobe. Apollodorus (iii. 47) relates that Niobe 
returned to Lydia after her children's death : now Horn. II. 
xociv. 602 Schol. Townl. states that this was a feature of 
Sophocles' Niobe. It is therefore inferred that Apollodorus 
is following Sophocles when he says that Artemis shot down 
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go as a citizen, whom the edict stings no more than 
another. But you must begone from this promontory 
when evening falls. And if success attends us here, 
what follows you must not forget. You may remove 
whatever makes no harmony with our plot, that the 
man may arrive. 

Chorus. Let him post an escort for the stranger, 
to sail with him, together with these men ... he 
shall be captain of a ship. All that follows, I will . . . 



ANONYMOUS 

? SOPHOCLES, NIOBE [3 b.c] 

the daughters of Xiobe in the house, and Apollo slew the sons 
while hunting on Mount Cithaeron. 

So it is inferred that our fragment represents the shooting 
of one of the daughters by Artemis. Since however the 
inferences both about the action of our fragment and about 
the nature of Sophocles' plot are by no means certain, J have 
not included this piece among the fragments of Sophocles. 
The evidence, which I have given (see further Pearson, p. 96), 
for believing that Apollodorus gives the story of Sophocles' 
play, is not very strong." As for the fragment itself, it is not 
certain that Artemis plays any direct part in its action ; 
there is no mention of Xiobe or a Niobid. All that is fairly 
certain is that a girl (v. 10) is on the stage in danger of death 
(c. 9). So far as we can judge, the fragment suggests the 
slaying of a Xiobid by Artemis ; but this is no more than a 

" In other respects (e.g. the sparing of one son and one 
daughter) it is generally agreed that Apollodorus is not giving 
the Sophoclean version. 
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likely guess. However tempting the inference may seem, 
there is nothing in the fragment itself which proves that the 
girl was in fact killed. That she was killed on the stage is 
a still more doubtful inference, which has no support in 

[XOP02 . . . aAJAa Oot)3oy rrjs 6* 6p:oa7r6po[v (froficoi 
7rdS' e^eAavveis dcopidrcov t* [afieifievr] 
Karjaarox^T' rrAevpov elae\_ 
[koph ]a rrjv ttoAvotovov cr[ 

] eKeioe T771S' eTrovpioo) iroha 5 
Jes 8e /iu^aAa rdprapd re [yds 
Jot TroSa KaraTTTrj^oo 

]a Aiooofiai SeaTTOLva [ 
]vro . . . /i/^S' ep:e KTa\yr}is 
[xo. dff]Xta Kop-q 10 



ANONYMOUS 



(Subject uncertain ; commonly ascribed to 
[2 a.d.] SOPHOCLES, TANTALUS) 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 213, p. 23, 
Plate IV. See Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. p. 209 ; Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 86 ; Cronert, Archiv, i. 511 ; 
Wecklein, Phil. Woch. 1900, 508; Wilamowitz, O.G.A. 
1900, 34; Robert, Hermes, 49, 1914, 634 (with readings of 
F. Petersen) ; Fritsch, Neue Fragm. d. Aisch. und Soph., 
diss. Hamb. 1936, 27 ; Reinhardt, Hermes, 69, 1934, 251 ; 
Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 745 ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. 
J5.il/. no. 68 ; Pfeiffer, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1938, 2, 21 n. ; 
Morel, Burs. Jahresb. 259, 1938, i. 33. 

A fragment of wholly uncertain reference, context and 
authorship, commonly ascribed to the Tantalus of either 
Aeschylus or Sophocles. It is assigned to Sophocles on the 
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Apollodorus or indeed in any ancient testimony, including 
this papyrus. 

[I must add that Pearson, who includes this among the 
fragments of Sophocles' Niobe, admits that " the identifica- 
tion is of course not certain."] 

(Chorus ?) . . . For dread of Phoebus and his sister 
you are driven forth ; free of the house, your body 
is target of their bows. 

(Niobid ?) . . . the mournful . . . thither, hither 
you have sped your way . . . depths and nether 
world of Earth ... I will crouch . . . mistress I 
implore . . . nor slay me . . . 

(Chorus ?) . . . unhappy maid . . . 



7 6tototototot]oI ed. pr. 8 ]<jAft><ro/xeu Pearson : ]a 

Awrao/icu Blass. 



ANONYMOUS 

(Subject uncertain ; commonly ascribed to 

SOPHOCLES, TANTALUS) [2 a.d.] 

grounds (1) that the postponement of «r« v. 2, if we read 
rtZvh' inel kt\., is found twice in S., but not in A. But 
the reading e-ml is not certain. (2) oQevew with the in- 
finitive is found in S. but not in A. But this depends on 
reading Ai0]<Saat in the next line, and wilfully governing it 
by oOevei v. 8. (3) roiyapovv is found in S. but not in A. 
But both rolyap and yap ovv are common in A. (4) S. is 
fond of Xi8o- compounds, A. has none. The fragment is 
alleged to belong to a play about Niobe on the grounds (1) that 
the description XtOovpyks eiKoviafia is especially appropriate 
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to her, (2) it is easy enough to restore the lines to make e.g. a 
speech of Tantalus on first observing Niobe turned to stone 
on Mount Sipylus. But the reading of II in v. 5 ko.1 fidyovs 
ndyas is difficult to reconcile with a reference to Niobe : it 
would certainly suit e.g. Medea or Circe better. And XiO. 
eiK. might easily be part of an allusion to Niobe in a passage 
which concerns some other character ; or it might refer to 
Medusa. 

7To]vrjp<JtJV 7T<Xv[ 

]77e TWvB€7TLIXO)VOS <f)6f}aJV 

\i\0ovpyes ciKovLcrfjLCL -feiSrjrepa 
]ai Ka><f>aioiv eiKeXov 7T€Tpais 
^€lvt)s olBa /cat fidyovs Kayos 
JuypcDi KaXvfii KoiixrjdrjcreTat, 
ejer^ov ddfjifios' rj ydp "f"77-veu/z€0a 
JSt'ot? irirpaiai vvv ttoXiv aOivei 

Jcocrar TOiyapovv ~f6[ . . jpeiTcu/Moi 
]ev olKrpd wfJi,(f>opa Sct7rTei <f)pevas 
]vai iioXovQ' ckovoIovs t4.a]x as 
] fioipcov fdvTiaa^ov[ ]toi 

2 cVei fiovos <f>6j3u>v edd. 3 ISetv irdpa edd. : e.g. 17877 

repas would do less violence to the text. 4 ikcXov Trerpois 

II. 5 [iop<f>r)v 8' eVJetVjjs otSa /ca>/^/^aTO<r^aye^s■ (or x at ' _ 

HarooTayds) edd. : but II is perfectly clear. SoXovs 8' eVei'v^s 
oiSa ko.1 fi. it. Maas. 6 vypu>i, hivypua, KaOvypui. KaXafii 



ANONYMOUS 

24 [Early 3 a.d.] ? 20<i>0KAH2 : THPEY2 

Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Studi e Testi, vol. 53 ; II Papiro 
Vaticano, xi. ; Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 
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The weakness of the evidence, both for ascription to 
Sophocles and for assignment to a play about Niobe, is obvious: 
following a hint from Pfeiffer, loc. cit., I have returned to the 
text of the papyrus itself, and printed it as an anonymous 
and unidentified fragment. {Arguments from a second 
fragment, ed. pr. ibid. =Pcarson, 595, are worthless, because 
its connexion with our fragment is uncertain.) 

... of bad . . . 

... of these terrors . . . 

. . . stone-image ... 

. . . like dull crags . . . 

... I know . . . wiles of sorcery . . . 

. . . shall be laid to rest in a watery bower . . . 

. . . astonished . . . 

. . . rocks, now again is strong . . . 

. . . therefore . . . 

. . . pitiable misfortune rends the heart . . . 
. . . entering battles wilfully . . . 
. . . fates . . . 



II. 7 irvevfi evi, en edd. fieyiarov ejo^ov edd. 8 

dxapblots ed. pr. much too short for the space (about eight 
letters before Stoi?) : ir(Tpoiaiwfj.Tra\iv II : -rrirpaiatv, 77 "fnraXiv 
edd. 9 deos \i&]woai ed. pr. daopovvri, dapoovvri, 6ap- 

pttTe, dpoetre fioi edd. 10 7raiSos /x]cv edd. 11 ^ 

0«uai]v efioXev els (kovoiovs edd., violently. 12 The 

second a of an-taa£ov is uncertain : perhaps avriXaZ.ov[. 



ANONYMOUS 
? SOPHOCLES, TEREUS [Early 3 a.d.] 

Vaticana, 1931, with Plate. See Maas, Deut. Litt.-Zeit. 
1931, 1210 ; *Cazzaniga, Rend. 1st. Lomb. ii. 67, fasc. vi-ix, 
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1934 ; Buchwald, Stud, zur Chronol. d. att. Trag., diss. 
Konigsb. 1939, pp. 37, 56. Quotations contained in Fa- 
vorinus's irepl (f>vyrjs (early 1st cent. a.d.). (a) = col. vii. 
44-46 ; (6)=col. ix. 25-27 ; (c)=col. xi. 3-8. 

Fr. (b) is quoted in conjunction with Soph. Tercus fr. 532, 

(a) (f)OLTa.L ydp eir* olSfxd re ttovtov 
ydv re Kal Aeip.tovas ev<f)vXAovs 
8ta77e . . a[ . . . . Joioy vScop 

ZeUS" O TTCLVT eTTOTTT€VU)V. 

(b) ' ei? fiovv[os] avdpwTTois debs [ . . . .]to 

kolvclv 5 
aXiov fMoZpav 

(c) ... ixtbpos S' 
ootis avdpioTTCOv ttoXlv 
(tclv) 6e6v Keivav cre/?i£eiv 

fxovvov eAm^ei kclAws. ^ 
elalv yap elcriv 
a£i07Tdp,ov€S aAAat 
rat [idAovTai 

Trpos twos rj Aios rj yAavKas *A9avas. 



ANONYMOUS 

[3 B.C.] ? 20$0KAH2 : TYPfl 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 3, p. 17, 
Plate II. See Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. p. 270 ; Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 104 ; Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 
565 ; Wilamowitz, Sitzb. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1921, p. 76 
n. 1 ; Rasch, Sophocles quid debeat Herodoto, p. 61 ; Weil, 
Journal des Savants, 1906, 513; Robert, Hertnes, 51, 1916, 
273. 
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1-2 Nanck (=/r. 591, 1-2 Pearson), and is probably part 
of the same context. The case for ascribing the other two 
fragments to the same source (Cazzaniga) is much weaker ; 
ed. pr. had suggested Pindar as the author, without much 
probability. 

(a) He roams on the swell of the sea, and the land 
and the leaves in the meadow . . . water, Zeus, who 
keeps watch over the world. 

(b) One god alone . . . for mankind ... a 
common share in the sunlight . . . 

(c) The man is a fool, who hopes our goddess 
honours none but that city well ! Others there are, 
yes others, worth possessing, who enjoy the care of 
God, be it of Zeus or of grey-eyed Athene. 

9 (rav) add. D.L.P. 10 koXoIs U, corr. D. L. P. 



ANONYMOUS 

? SOPHOCLES, TYRO [3 b.c] 

The story of Tyro was in outline as follows {there are many 
divergences in detail) : — 

Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice, bore Pelias and 
Neleus to Poseidon. She exposed them in a little boat. 
When they grew up, they discovered their mother and slew 
her stepmother Sidero, by whom she had been persecuted. 
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Little is known about the detail of the action of this story 
in Sophocles' Tyro. The recognition of mother and sons 
occurred towards the end of the play (Eur. Or. 1691 Schol.), 
and was effected by means of tokens (irripiSiov yva>pioiia.Tu>v 
Menander, Epitr. 114, referring to this play) and the boat in 
which they were exposed (Aristotle Poet. 16, 1454 b 25, 
Aristoph. Lys. 158 Schol.,bronze situla in Pickard-Cambridge, 
p. 104). We know further that the result of Sidero's 
maltreatment of Tyro was portrayed by means of an actor's 
mask (Pollux 4. 141). From Men. Epitr. loc. cit. we infer 
that the exposed children were discovered and reared by a 
shepherd, who later told them his story, and sent them forth 
with the " little box of tokens " to find their parents. 

It is likely that the recognition took place when Tyro was 
drawing water from a well (archaeological evidence, see 
Engelmann, Arch. Stud. p. 40) ; and that in the end Poseidon 
appeared ex machina and announced that he was indeed the 
father of the children (Ar. Lys. 138). It is highly probable 
that Salmoneus was still alive and played a part ; and that 
Poseidon ordered his brother Cretheus to marry Tyro (Pear- 
son, p. 273). 

SJei/ta vvKrepos 



evvovs Se /cat raaS' elaopais 7T€v[6rjTpt]a? 



\<j)6]f$os Ti? avrrjv SeijJLa. r ewvypv 7rAavai 



KaX\XipOVV €77"' TTOpOV 



[...]. qs dpcoyov narepa Atcrcro/ia[i [XoXeiv] 5 
[avja/cra ttovtov firjrpt 
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The investigation is complicated by the/act that Sophocles 
wrote two plays on this subject : perhaps, as Welcker believed, 
the second Tyro was only a revision of the first. At any rate, 
there is not evidence enough to determine fully the action of 
one Tyro, let alone two. 

Xow what is the evidence that our fragment belongs to this 
obscure play ? " (1) The reference to the river Alpheus (v. 4) 
is consistent with the fact that Elis was the adopted home of 
Salmoneus : it is uncertain but likely that Elis was the scene 
of the action in Sophocles (Pearson, p. 273). (2) The terrible 
dream in it. 1, 3 "fits certain extant fragments of the Tyro 
{especially fr. 660, 661) ; but this is a very lame argument, 
as may be seen by a reference to the passages in question " 
(Pearson). (3) " The prayer in it. 5-6", addressed to Posei- 
don, is entirely appropriate to the sons of Tyro " (id). 
(4) If the reading HeXijas were secure in v. 5, the case would 
be greatly strengthened. (It would not be " decisive " : 
Carcinus and Astydamas also wrote plays on this theme.) 
But the reading is extremely uncertain in that place : the a 
is doubtful ; the a is very doubtful ; the i is a mere trace 
which could belong to any one of several letters. This evidence 
is very weak. 

. . . terror, at night . . . 

Good friends are these mourning women too, 
whom you behold. 

A dread and terror by night distracts her. 

... to the fair waters of Alpheus 's ford. 

... I implore my father to come and aid me. 

Lord of the sea ... to mother . . . 

* The ascription, suggested by Blass, was warmly sup- 
ported by Wilamowitz, approved by Weil, and accepted by 
Pearson. 



5 [IIeA/]as (ed. pr.) is by no means a certain restoration. 
See Introd. Note. 
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ANONYMOUS 

26 [2 a.d.] ? EYPIIIIAH2 : AAEEANAP02 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 38, 
col. ii. p. 143. Partly coincides with fr. 960 N., ascribed to 

[xopoa] evi ya[p] 7t[6]vos' dAA' 
ot[o>i] Trdpeoriv to ttovclv 
tcov r dyadcov KCKXrjadaL, 
<j>iAos cov e/t[o]s" Xeyeadco. 

rL fidrav fiporol 8[e] 7roAA[a 5 

Trjeiraode, 77Ao[ut]o»i 8e So/cepr'] 

dperdv [/caTe]pyacrecr#a[i; 

Tt] 8' ei tiv AtTv[a]s" irdyov 

Y\{iep\Cav re nerpav ^pvarjXarov 

kv daXdfxoLS e^oire 10 

7racr[a]/xevoi 7TaT/3to[t]ois", 

ovtol r[o] ye firj ttc^v^kos 

ev iadXols 3e ~\Kad'qaead > '\ dvoXfioi. 



27 



ANONYMOUS 

[3 b.c.] ? EYPiniAHS : MEAEArPOS 

Ed. pr. *Page, The Classical Quarterly, xxxi. 1937, p. 178. 
See Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 99. 

The attribution of this fragment to the Meleager of 
Euripides {or of any, other poet) is wholly uncertain : see ed. 
pr.for the evidence. 
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ANONYMOUS 
? EURIPIDES, ALEXANDER [2 a.d.] 

Alexander by Hartung without sufficient evidence. See 
*Snell, Hermes, Einzelschr. 5, 1937, p. 20; Wilamowitz, Gr. 
Versk. p. 328. 

. . . for labour lies therein. He who can undergo 
labour, and attain a good man's name, shall be 
called my friend. Mortals ! Why have you heaped 
your empty gains ? — thinking that you shall achieve 
excellence through riches ? What though you had 
acquired a crag of Etna or Pierian rock of solid gold, 
and had it in your father's house ? What was not 
so from birth . . . you will abide unblest among the 
good. 

5-7 =fr. 960 N. (Possibly fr. 959 N. is part of the same 
lyric.) 13 xde-qod' Nauck (fr. 960). 



ANONYMOUS 
? EURIPIDES, MELEAGER [3 b.c] 

The plot of Euripides' Meleager was briefly as follows ° : 
In the prologue, Artemis explained that Oeneus, king of 
Calydon, had forgotten her when sacrificing the first fruits of 
the harvest to the gods : she had therefore sent a boar to 
ravage the land. Among the heroes assembled to chase the 
boar was Meleager, who insisted (in spite of his companions 

° See P.-W.-K. s.v. Meleager; Sdchan, Et. sur la 
tragedie grecque, 423 sqq. ; ed. pr., loc. cit. 
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and of his mother Althaea) that Atalanta should be permitted 
to take part in the adventure. This quarrel between Althaea 
and Meleager and Atalanta was portrayed in the play. The 
story of the chase and its fateful end were narrated by a 
Messenger : — Oeneus had promised the boar's hide to its 
slayer. In the event, Atalanta first wounded the boar, Am- 
phiaraus second ; then Meleager killed it. He gave the hide to 
Atalanta. But the Thestiadae, brothers of Althaea, and 
uncles of Meleager, took it from her, alleging that it belonged 
to them as next of kin, if Meleager renounced his claim. 
Meleager in anger killed the Thestiadae and restored the hide 
to Atalanta, whom he loved. When Althaea heard the 
Messenger's story, she extinguished the torch which, being 

Qav[iaoT eAe£a?, ei] toS' alricop^evos 

roXfxai atf? avaip€i]v kclvo 8' eiSe'rai deXto, 
drjpos rls ivdevS* e'Aa/?e]v dypCov hipos ; 

aoi r ovk dpeard rayrja, Scgttot , eiSeVcu, 

Kay cb Xeyeiv rd [xr] tf>lX ov] yjpr\it,(n $6[xois. 5 

pvq vvv fxe KpvifrrjLs, ei' ti tcovS'] eiTreiv e^ei?. 

{Two lines missing, and the fragmentary end of a 
third : then it continues : — ) 

avQi\s av 
rifxrjs e/ccm Trapdevcoi S^ow^iSi] 
e$a>K€ rapiarelov is X^/oas"] Xafieiv 
pb6X d£ux yap rj to irplv SJeSey/^eV^. 10 

/cat vvv cf)pdaov p:oi rrov "ariv\ ' AraXavrr], 

yipov; 

repifjet ere, SeaTror/ ouS' e'/cet]v'* ovttlo rraXai 

{Here follow fragments of nineteen lines, including a 
reference to a pursuit (8]ioj/ceiv), and to piaralovs 
atf>po\ovvas, the recent behaviour of Meleager or 
of the Thestiadae'.) 
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quenched, was destined to end the life of Meleager. Towards 
the end of the play it is likely that Meleager was brought dying 
on to the scene, and that Althaea killed herself The play 
closed with a divine epiphany. 

Our fragment, if indeed it belongs to this play, comes from 
the end of the Messenger's narration ; he concluded icith the 
death of the Thestiadae ; his interlocutor, probably Oeneus, is 
appalled at the tidings, but goes on to ask what happened to 
the prize afterwards. The Messenger says that it was re- 
stored to Atalanta. Asked what now Atalanta is about, he 
perhaps replied that she had fled with Meleager ; Oeneus, if 
Oeneus it is, may then have left the scene to comfort Althaea 
for her brothers' death and to dissuade her from violent 
revenge. 

Oeneus. Strange, if he made bold to slay them on 
such a charge ! Now this I want to hear : who was 
the next to seize the Mild beast's hide ? 

Messenger. Master, the hearing will not please 
you : and I have no wish to bring unwelcome tidings 
to your house. 

Oeneus. Hide it not from me, if you know anything 
about it. 

(Ttvo lines missing, and the fragmentary end of a 
third : then it continues : — ) 

Messenger. ... he gave the prize back into the 
hands of her, the maiden daughter of Schoeneus, to 
do her honour. It was indeed her right, for she had 
won it long ago. 

Oeneus. Now tell me, old servant, where is Atalanta 
now ? 

Messenger. Master, that also will displease you. 
Not long ago . . . 

(Here follow fragments of nineteen lines) 
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aAA' epy[ov 17877 rots 6[iaL[ioaiv [xdXei' 

iyd) 8' a7r[e6)Lt' is olkov, 'AAdaiav ottojs 
[MoA[<bv €7rtcr^a> p.r) napa yvajpirjv ri Spdv. 15 



ANONYMOUS 

[Early 3 b.c] ? EYPIIIIAH2 : 0INEY2 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 4, p. 21, 
Plate I + Grenfell-Hunt, New Classical Fragments and other 
Greek and Latin Papyri, Series ii. 1897, no. 1, p. 3, Plate I. 
See *von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 39 (revised text of w. 5-8 : but 
I have not accepted his combination of fr. a, col. ii. with fr. g ; 
the " fortlaufender Zusammenhang " of v. 4 is not impressive, 
and of v. 2 may easily be a mere coincidence ; and vv. 1 , 5 
become extremely difficult) ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. 

\ap,Trpdv aC]Sr]pov /x[e'Aavt ^difjavjres <j>6vtoi 
(Fragments of one line) 

vvv ovv, riXojs yap twv i{ji]ajv Xoycov e^as, 
e<^' rjv v(f>r)y]€L rrpd^iv [o]pp.rjoco ttoSl, 
rcoi 7raT/3aS]eA^[ait] MeAeay/>a>t &[co]prjp.aTa 
ottojs y£vr)Tai KaTroTrAr)pco6r)i rd<f)os, 5 
rv)(7]L 8' dycovcvv rcov K€KaXkiOT€vp\£v(jS\v , 
toairep Tvpdwois dvSpdoiv [yofil^erai. 

Xopov p,[4Xos 

oaov rapayp,[6]v [ rj $v]crTrpa£ia 

iftvxcuatv ip,[fi€fiAr)K€] rXr)p,6vcvv PpoTco\y 

iyd> yap [etS]o[V apri to]v TedvrjKora 10 
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Oexeus. . . . Action lies now with her own kins- 
men. I will go home and stop Althaea, when I 
arrive, from any unexpected deed. . . . 

ANONYMOUS 

? EURIPIDES, OENEUS [Early 3 b.c] 

no. 59 (*revised text of 9-11); Pickard-Cambridge, New 
Chapters, iii. 154. 

All that is clear is that somebody is about to pay honours to 
the tomb of Meleager. If irarpaSeXtlxot were a correct restora- 
tion in v. 4, the speaker would be Diomedes : but the supple- 
ment is only a guess. In Euripides' Oeneus, Oeneus teas 
expelled from his kingdom by Agrios or the sons of Agrios; 
Diomedes came to Aetolia, slew Agrios and his sons, and 
restored Oeneus to the throne. 

In* dark blood steeping the bright steel . . . 

(Fragments of one line) 

Now, therefore, since you hear the end of all I have 
to say, I will go forth to the deed whereto you guide 
me ; so shall his gifts be made to Meleager, brother 
of my father ; his burial rites shall be complete and 
he shall have Games of splendour unsurpassed, such 
as are due to royal princes. 

(Choral song) 

What confusion . . . misfortune casts upon the soul 
of long-suffering man ! For lately I saw the dead . . . 
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ANONYMOUS 

[(a) 2 b.c] ? EKTfiP 

[(6) c. 100 b.c] 

Ed. pr. (a) Grenfell-Hunt, Amherst Papyri, ii. 1901, no. 10, 
p. 1, Plate II. See Weil, Journal des Savants, 1901, 737; 
Radermacher, Rh. Mus. 1902, 138 ; *Pickard-Cambridge, 
New Chapters, iii. 152 ; Cronert, Archiv, ii. 355. 

(b) *Snell, Hermes, Einzelschriften v. 1937. See Korte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 100. 

The scene is be/ore Troy. Unwelcome tidings — presum- 
ably an assault by Greeks — are announced to Hector, who 
calls for his armour and the captured shield of Achilles. 

(a) avSpes irp[o]s d[oru 

tolvt 1 ayyeXcbv ools ov Ka9* [rjdovrjv So/zcn? 
rjKO). ov 8*, a)va£, rrjs €K€l <j>p\ovpas 
fioXcbv 

(frpovril? , ottojs aoi /catpicus* e[£ei rdSe. 
[ektop] X 6 ^/ 361 ^po? olkovs, oirXa r e[/c/co/zi£e p,oi, 5 
/ecu rrjv 'A^tAAectis 1 oopidXojT[ov dcrmSa. 
e£aj yap avrrjv rr\vhe Ka\l 
ctAA' eKTroooiv /xot orrjOi, pbrj [Siepyacr^i 
rjfjuv aTravra. /ecu yap els Xa[ya> (frpevas 
dyois av dvopa Kal rov ei)6a[poeoTaTOV. 10 

(b) [AITEA02] a[fi\f3as Ko\a)v[6v 

(One line missing) 

6 p,ev [y]d[p] w Ek[to;/3 
eAa/x[ 

oelojv eV cu)to[v 

"Kktojp Be 7rpajr[os 15 
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ANONYMOUS 

? HECTOR [(c) 2 b.c] 

[(b) c. 100 b.c] 

The time of the action then is later than the death of 
Patroclus: therefore it is improbable that this fragment is a 
part of the Hector of Astydamas, whose play certainly con- 
tained an incident which occurred much earlier in the story 
(Iliad vi. 472 Schol., v. Pickard-Cambridge, loc. cit.). 

In fr. (b), Snell observed the difference between Homer, II. 
xxii. and this play. — Here it is Hector who shoots first, and 
Achilles who stoops to avoid the missile. Achilles then strikes 
Hector with his sword (encuoev, not used of attack with 
spears), which falls in vain upon the shield — his own shield, 
now carried by Hector. 

There is no evidence, except coincidence of subject-matter, 
that these two fragments proceed from the same play. 

(a) Messenger (?). To the city, men. . . . Such is 
the cheerless message that I came to bring to your 
palace. Go, king, and take heed for our defence 
there ; so shall all be as the time demands. 

Hector. Indoors ! bring me my armour out, and 
the shield of Achilles, prize of my spear ! I will 
carry it — none other — and . . . Stand out of my path, 
or you will ruin all ! Why, you would bring even the 
bravest man to have no more heart than a rabbit . . . ! 

(b) Messenger. . . . climbing a hill . . . 

(One line missing) 

as for Hector, he . . . seized (?)... brandished 
against him. . . . But Hector first . . . 
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(One line missing) 
jzTrrrj^ev . . [ 
aKpav 8' V7T€p ltvv £vfi[ 
(b(s) 8' e?8' 'A^iAAey? *Ei<Topo[s [xa,T7]v 

TTCOOV 

els yrjv KtXauvdv eyxos, rjSo[vrjs vtto 
dvrjXdXage' koli Si cbv Si€[7rXdyrj 20 
oi)8' avros, avTa irpoade. T[ifirj9€v9 i oirXa 
€TTaio€V daTTig 8' ov SirjK ei<r[a> fi^o? 

dAA' LO){€V CLVTOV, S€CT7t[oT7)V 8' OTtXl- 

a/xdrcov 
tov Kaivov ov 7Tpo(v)Sa)K[e 



ANONYMOUS 

30 [1 a.d.] ? EKABH 

Ed. pr. *Lobel, Greek Poetry and Life : Essays presented to 
Gilbert Murray, 1936, p. 295 with Plate. See Morel, Phil. 
Woch. 1937, 558 ; Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 100. 

This fragment is preceded in H by remnants of a column 
of iambic trimeters in which ] Ta<f>ov, x^pas diro, ] ywai, 
] Xitols, ] x ot k can be read a t the ends of lines. It appears to 
be a part of a tragedy composed about events which occurred 
immediately after the fall of Troy. Ed. pr. observes that for 
lexical reasons (iorepeoev, jSAajSepct) fiaKapioTOTarov) the frag- 
ment is likely to be of post-Euripidean date ; and suggests 
that in the iambic trimeters an unsympathetic character, 
e.g. Talthybius, warns a Trojan captive, e.g. Hecuba or 
Andromache, that she must prepare to depart with her new 
master; thereupon follows the captive's lament. 
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(One line missing) 



cowered . . . over the rim's edge . . . Now when 
Achilles saw the dark spear of Hector fall idly to 
the ground, he cried aloud for joy : and smote those 
arms that once he honoured, through which himself 
was never struck. The shield let the sword not 
through, but stayed it there, and betrayed not the 
new master of that armour . . . 



Supplements by ed. pr., except 18 {niaov pA-rqv ed. pr.), 
20, 21 D. L. P. 



The lines present insoluble difficulties ; of which the chief 
concerns the identity of the speaker. It is certain that a 
woman speaks : the lines in general, and the references to 
Hector and to a child in particular, suggest Hecuba or Andro- 
mache ; the child in v. 23 will then presumably be Astyanax. 
If the choice is to be made between Hecuba and Andromache, 
the former seems slightly preferable. The plural in reK^wv 
ovofia. ijSiotov speaks for Hecuba ; the phrase rl yap ij tAjJ/uov 
■naOos ovk am-Xto is reminiscent of Eur. Tro. 106 rl yap ov 
■napa /ioi peXeat arev&xeiv — spoken by Hecuba ; further, a 
certain generality of sentiment and breadth of outlook — refer- 
ence to the fall of Priam's palace, and of Troy, to the instant 
fate of Trojan virgins (i<ovpai xovpai ovowfifoi cries 
Hecuba, Eur. Tro. 144) — are better suited to the conventional 
Hecuba than to the conventional Andromache (who would 



ANONYMOUS 



? HECUBA 



[1 A.D.] 
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perhaps not have postponed her reference to Astyanax so 

long). Finally, in VV. 24-25 fterd ix-qrpos o^t[ws ov] yeivafievTjs 

( = Hecuba) is a better and more convincing supplement than 

ftera firjTpos 6/i,[ov -rijy] yeiva^eVijs (= Andromache) — fiera 

. . . 6fiov is a singular combination. These are indeed 
inconclusive grounds ; but at the same time far from 
negligible. 

The next difficulty : — these anapaests are written in II in a 
column (short, only 21 vv.) without any regard for metrical 
lines. The right-hand side of the column is missing. It is 
therefore quite uncertain how much is missing. Where a 
line ends fiaKapiarorarov n[, followed by neXaOpov in the 
beginning of the next line, it is obviously tempting to recon- 
struct the first line on the assumption that tt[ is n[pidfiov, 
and that no more is wanting. But the assumption may be 
false, and the lacunae at the ends of lines much longer. I 
have however made the assumption, for (1) most of the lines 
thus admit an easy restoration of good sense ; (2) if half a 
dozen letters only are added to the anapaestic column, that 
column will be much the same in breadth as the preceding 
column of iambic trimeters (which did observe the metrical 
line as a unit). Once more, these reasons are insufficient, 
but neither are they negligible. 




6 



cm hvoTV)([lais vvv Srj\ iriXavos 
TrpoXiXome yotov [otfioi jueAea,] 



1-26 Supplements, other than those of ed. pr., by D. L. P. 
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In 20 of these 23 " lines " (as written in H) the scribe begins 
a new line with a new word, does not divide a word between 
two lines. In two lines* he does make such a division. In 
one line there is some doubt. The 19th line of col. it. begins in 
the Papyrus . ETTXAS ; the doubtful letter before E looks like 
N, but the ink has both run and faded, and M — though I admit 
it seems a fraction too broad for the space — is not impossible. 
At least, then, it is clear that the scribe did sometimes divide 
a line between two words ; and his reason for doing so was 
probably, as ed. pr. suggests, to enable him to keep his columns 
fairly even. The Papyrus ends' for its last 11 lines (w. 13- 
end, in my text) two or three letters later than it ends for the 
first 8 lines (w. 1-12). If no more than v[ptafiou is to be 
supplied after /xa^opwroroTov in H's 12th line, we proceed 
with the assumption that some five or six letters are missing 
at the ends of the last 11 lines in II ; and therefore some 
seven or eight, perhaps eight or nine, at the ends of the first 
8 lines in II. 

[Morel, loc. cit., conjectures that our fragment comes from 
a play which was the original of Ennius's Andromache 
Aechraaloti3 : I find no evidence for this view in his article. 
Korte, quoting Aristotle, Eth. Eud. vii. 4, 1239 a 37, sug- 
gests Antiphon as the author of the piece.] 

. . . dear home, and sweetest name of children ! 
Malice or . . . injurious . . . stole the bridal . . . 
from me of old. Unhappy, surely there is no suffer- 
ing sore-lamented that in my heart I drain not to the 
depth ? Now at last in my misfortunes fails my 

a The first of the anapaestic lines (v. 20 of col. i.) ends 
[jlovov aAA t, and must therefore have divided a word between 
this line and the next. The next line ends ONO followed by 
MHAIETON at the beginning of col. ii. v. 1. 



5 [tis 'Eptvu? Maas: but the letter following /3Aa/3cpa in 
II was certainly not a t. 8 ireXayos Schadewaldt. 
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^Lfiivov jieXea oeOev, "E/cto/j, [. . . . 10 

] irdrpac Kal ifiol \xeya <f>ats, 

dfia a[oi 8' o'lkojv] oAer' oAjSos - . 

{Traces of trio lines) 
ddXafiov r o[Ao]tt)i Trvpl 8a[to/Lt]ev[ov, 

/Cat] TTpiV 7TOT€ S[r)\ fJLO.KO.pLGTOTO.TOV 

U[pLa.[JLOv] fj.4Aa.dpov [oT€]<f>dvas 9* Upas 15 
x9o[vos 'ISata?], Sta. 8' ovx o[olov] 

Ae'^o? alvoydfiov { ] 'EAeV^s 

dS[oK]r)Ta KopaLS kol d . .[, .] kAvclv 
dfJL[a Tp\ojLdoLV Sefivi* 'A^attij[v 
rjSrj] trapd vaval[v i]xovoaLs. 20 
dAA' 67Ti t[ols crdis] tv/jl/Solol pLo\y]rjv 
tcls eras 9p7]velv lovvefirj] fie ru^a?. 

SvOTrj]v€ T€KVOV, CTTCt^e .[ 

jSdcrtv ev9vv[oj]v fieTa firjTpos 6fx[. . 
. .] y€Lvap:evr)[s' tt\ol f/ c5 ^tA[ta 25 

•T/3Ct)Ct)[v . . . 

10-1 1 [eiret a ere/cov] if Hecuba is the speaker. 1 7 e.g. 

[7repte<T0']. 18 Not drepirva, dmara, dnevKra, drX-qra ; A is 

certain ; next comes II or T ; next letter very doubtful. 
drifia seems to me possible, but I defer to Mr. Lobel's adverse 
judgement. Beazley suggests drifpd (with crasis of koi). 



ANONYMOUS 

31 [2a.d.] P0INEY2, H 2X0INEY2, H 3>0INIE 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. viii. 1911, no. 1083, p. 60. 
See *Hunt, F.T.P. ; Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 570 ; Pickard- 
Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 101 ; Blumenthal, Ion von 
Chios, p. 56. 
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offering of lamentation." Woe, woe is me, Hector, 
in your death : . . . the sunlight of my life and of 
our land ; with you the happiness of our home is 
perished. 

{Traces of two lines) 

. . . and the chamber consumed in the fatal fire, 
and the hall of Priam, so happy long ago, and the 
sacred coronal of Ida's land ; through Helen's un- 
holy love — a curse lay on her wedding ! — our maids of 
Troy are destined to hear . . . unexpected ; already 
they have their beds beside the Achaean ships. My 
fortune it is to mourn your fate alone above your 
tomb. Come, guide your steps, unhappy child, with 
me — your mother. . . . Whither, dear land of 
Troy . . . ? 

° i.e. I have lamented so much already, that I have no 
groans left to give as an offering to the dead (weAavo?, e.g. 
Aes. Cho. 92). TTtXavos yowv " an offering of groans " is an 
odd phrase : but we know nothing of this writer's style. 



20 KolXais] Korte. 21 ii&\j\qv (Maas, KOrte) was not 

the reading of II. 23 oreix' 'A[oTvava| is possible ; 

orelxe [n-pos oikovs Morel, is not. orelxe vfeoyvoy KQrte. 
24-25 o[j.[cds ov] if Hecuba is the speaker. 



ANONYMOUS 
POENEUS, or SCHOENEUS, or PHOENIX 

[2 A.D.] 

Evidently a Satyric drama. The daughter of Oeneus (or 
possibly — but less probably — Schoeneus) is the prize of a 
contest in which Satyrs are competing. 
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Oeneus is known to have arranged such a contest for the 
hand of his daughter Deianeira ; in which Heracles overcame 
Achelous. Phoenix (who is party to a dialogue in fr. 4 ed. 
pr., is mentioned in fr. 14 and in a note on fr. 19) was prob- 
ably another competitor : for he married Perimede, another 
daughter of Oeneus (Asius ap. Paus. vii. 4. 1) — perhaps, as 
Hunt suggests, a consolation prize. (Schoeneus also pro- 
moted such a contest for the hand of his daughter Atalanta ; 
here too Phoenix is at home, for he took part in the chase of 
the Calydonian boar.) 

The style seems unlike that of Aeschylus or Euripides 

(a) [01NET2] aAA' i£epov[Aev aAAa irp&Ta jSouAouat 

yv&vai rives irdpeare /cat yevovs otov 
fiAaaTovres' ov yap vvv ye ttcj p,a9[<hv e^a). 
Xo[po2] 2Arr[pnN] d-navra irevarji. vvp,<f)loi uei> 
T][Kop,e]v, 

7ralSe? 8e vvp,(f>a)v } Ba/cxiou 8' vinqpeTai,, 5 
detov 8' ouauAof Ttdaa 8' -qp^oaraL reyyt] 
rspeirova ev "r\pZv eari p,ev rd Trpos t JLa X r ) v 
Bopos, TrdX-qs dycoves, iVm/d^s", Spopiov, 
irvypLrjs, 6$6vtcov, opx^v aTroorpcxfyai, 
eveiaiv auSai uoucti/ctJ?, eveori Se 10 
/navTeta Trdvra yvcord kovk etpevapieva, 
laudraiv t eXeyxos, eoriv ovpavov 
pLerprjois, ear 6pxf]ois y eoTi tlov Kara) 
AaA^cri?' ap' aKapiros r) dea>pia; 
u>v 001 AafieTv e^ean rov6' ottolov av 15 
X/J^i^iS", eav TrjV iraiha TrpooTldr]is ep,oi. 
Oi. aAA' ou^i pLepLiTTOv to yevos' aAAa fiovAopiai 
Kai toVS' ddpfjoac irpGirov oans ep^erai. 

(b) [a <f>po\vhov, .ouS' d.7To8epK[o p.ai 
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(though there is no definite criterion). Sophocles (who wrote 
a <&otvig } and perhaps an Olvevs) is a likelier candidate for 
authorship ; Hunt points to Soph.fr. 855, 3-5 Nauck,for a 
good parallel to the anaphora of Ion in w. 9 sqq. of our frag- 
ment. Wilamowitz was inclined to attribute the lines to Ion 
of Chios, who wrote a Oo^f ^ Kauvevs and a Ootvif Sevrepos. 
But all this is merest guesswork ; there is not sufficient 
evidence for a decision. [P. land. v. p. 179, no. 76, a tiny 
fragment, may belong to the same play.] 

(a) Oexeus. We will speak out : but first I wish to 
know who you are that come, and of what family — I 
have not learnt this yet. 

Chorus of Satyrs. You shall hear everything. 
We come as suitors, we are sons of nymphs and 
ministers of Bacchus, and neighbours of the gods. 
Every proper trade is part of our equipment : — 
fighting with spears, contests of wrestling, horse- 
racing, running, boxing, biting, hitting below the 
belt ; here you have songs of music, here you have 
oracles fully known — not forged, — and tests for 
medicines ; we know the measuring of the skies, 
we know the way to dance, we know the lore of 
the world below, — say, is our study fruitless ? You 
may choose whatever of these you will, if you assign 
your daughter to me. 

Oeneus. With your family I find no fault. But 
first I wish to see who this man is who comes 
here. . . . 

(6) . . . gone, nor do I see ... of the land . . . 

the moon. . . . 
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[b IS]ov, to (f>a>s ^e^7]K€v, ot^€Ta[i ae'Aa?* 
dAA' tft rt vvktos darpov rj \ji-qvrjs Kepas 
6vrji<TK€L Trpos avyfjv f)\to\y fiavpovfievov, 
eKTTvei Se rdrS' av fidXava fio\pTpvxov 

KdTTVOV. 



ANONYMOUS 

32 [2-3 a.d.] ? ^PIS02 

Ed. pr. Vitelli, Revue Egyptologique, N.S. 1, 1919, p. 47. 
H So<>"- 14 See Vogliano, Riv. di Fil. 1926, 206 ; * SchadewaIdt. Hermes, 
63, 1928, 1 ; K6rte, Archiv, x. 1931, 49 ; Pickard-Cam- 
bridge, New Chapters, Hi. 97. 

Ino, wife of Athamas, jealous of her rival Nephele, roasted 
the corn-seed to make it unfruitful. She then gave it to an 
old man to sow. Athamas, ignorant of these things, con- 
sulted the oracle : but Ino persuaded the envoys to report 
that the ground would not become fertile unless Athamas 
would sacrifice his son Phrixus, child of Nephele. Phrixus 

[iNfl ai) 8' ovv] eXeyx > et tout' iv rjSovrji rt aot. 
[A0AMA2 i^evv]e7T€iv XPV 7t[o]vtcl rdXrjOrj, yipov. 5 
[nPE2BT3 Xetjto] irapovcrqs ravrd KaTrovcrqs, dva£, 
ck T^a]Se x €t P° s CTTTepfxa Sc^aaOat ro8e 
OTrelp£\LV r dpovpas' ojcfreXov be fir) Xafieiv. 
2 e£eweireiv Beazley. 5 oitelpeiv Vitelli. 



This line is spoken by Ino, not by the Old Man who 
would not say to the king " Ask away, if it's any pleasure to 
you." It is clear from v. 3 that there has been some discus- 
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Look, how the light is gone," the flame is 

vanished ! Like a star at night or the moon's horn 
fading to death before a ray of sunlight ! 

And see, it breathes out a black curl of smoke ! . . . 

" The light of a torch or altar has been extinguished 
(Hunt). 



ANONYMOUS 

PPHRIXUS [2-S a.d.] 

was brought to the altar : but thereupon the old man who 
had sown the seed betrayed Ino's secret. 

The authorship of this fragment is altogether uncertain, 
for want of sufficient evidence. It could be the work of 
Sophocles ; but nothing proves it. Schadewaldt argues for 
Euripides : but fails to produce a single strong (let alone 
conclusive) argument. The fragment may be the work of 
either of these two poets, or of an unknown poet of the 5th 
(or even 4th) century. We cannot nowadays assume that a 
tragic papyrus of the 2nd or 3rd century a.d., however finely 
written and produced, is a work of one of the three great 
Tragedians. 

Ino. Go, question, if it gives you any pleasure. 3 
Athamas. Old servant : you must tell the whole 
truth. 

Old Man. My tale will be the same whether she be 
present or away, my king, — that from her hand I 
took this seed and sowed the fields. I would I had 
not taken it. 

sion whether Ino should be present while the king questions 
his servant. She finally consents to remain. 
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[iNft aTrwfioja' , opKOV r* cktos ov tpevBrj Xiyco, 
firj raur'] ijjbijs tov SovXov ck X e P os Xafieiv. 

[a©, dpvrjt, yvv\at, OTT€v8ov[oa] Svarrjvos <f>6vov 
7} rots} ttoXItclis rj [t£]kvoioi tols ifJioig; 
oiyais; av Ae^ojv, arrippia tls SiScucri aoi; 10 

[np. /civets'] tov avrov jjlvOov; £k twos 8' iyco 
Xoyov 8l]ojXX\vv rouaJSe, SovXos cov aedev; 
yvvat,] rd)( av touS' dvSpos dpozvos tvx[o]ls 
tov 7ratS'] aTTOKreivova ' iyd) 8' er' iv 

OKOTCOl 

K€v9oS\ TOL TtXcICO, TToXX e^COV €L7T€LV €7T7j. 15 

[iNn ov 8' eicra/cjoueis 1 aAo^o? of v^pL^erat; 
[np. /cat eycb] /?Ae7r[a>] ye touS' e? o/x/xara, 
kov 777yjU,aT'] ei/cjy 7Tpoap,€Vcov ifjevBrj Xiyco. 

7 So I conjecture for the reading TONAftAENHE, which 
must surely be a corruption. (TONAOTAONEK is palaeo- 
graphically very close to n's T0NAOAENH2.) 10 
oiyais; D. L. P. av \4£ov Maas. 



ANONYMOUS 

[2a.d.] ? EIITA Em 0HBA2 

Ed. pr. *Vitelli-Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale 
superior e di Pisa, Serie ii. 4, 1935, p. 14. See Korte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 102. 

(a) This fragment is described by ed. pr. as a " rifaci- 
mento " of Euripides' Phoenissae, apparently a schoolroom 
exercise. But I believe that it is part of an original Greek 
Tragedy written in (or not much later than) the 4th century 

B.C. 

For (1) no line, indeed no single phrase, of this fragment 
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Ino. I swear — and even apart from oath, I speak 
no falsehood, — this slave did not get it from my 
hand. 

Athamas. Woman, do you deny that you were 
bent on murder, unhappy, to destroy either our 
people or my children ? What, silent ? (To the Old 
Man) Speak, you ! Who gave the seed to you ? 

Old AIan. The same tale again ? For what reason 
should I, your slave, try to destroy these children ? 
Woman, you would murder his son : but you may 
yet find your man a man indeed ! I still hide the 
greater part in darkness, though I have much that 
I might say. 

Ixo. (To Athamas) You hear how he insults your 
wife ? 

Old Man. But I can look him in the eyes : I do 
not speak untruth and rashly await the penalty. 



ANONYMOUS 
? SEVEN AGAINST THEBES [2 a.d.] 

icas borrowed from Euripides' Phoenissae. There is not 
even a linguistic coincidence worthy of the name. Further, 
the style and vocabulary, though generally based upon tragedy 
of the 5th century, are by no means particularly Euripidean 
(see below). 

(2) There is an obvious similarity of outline to Eur. Ph. 
443 sqq. Jocasta has contrived an interview between her 
sons, hoping that they may still be reconciled by debate and 
mediation. But there the similarity ends, and the remark- 
able differences begin. I draw attention to some of them. — 
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Vv. 1-2. A good instance of this poet's complete independ- 
ence of phraseology : the thought is much the same as that of 
Eur. Ph. 364-366 (cf. 272-273). 

V. 3. Polynices hands his sword over to his mother : this 
feature is new, not in Eur. 's play : a spectacular innovation. 

V. 4. A new and striking element : Jocasta bids Polynices 
swear that after the ensuing debate he will abide by her ver- 
dict. This feature too is absent from Eur. Ph. Here 
apparently, the brothers have agreed to meet and try to settle 
their differences by arbitration. In Ph., Jocasta hopes thus 
to reconcile them ; Polynices is willing and faintly hopeful 
(435-437) ; Eteocles humours his mother (446 sqq.), but 
plainly does not intend to be conciliated. Nowhere in Eur. 
does either brother formally promise to accept and abide by 
his mother's verdict at the end of the debate. In our frag- 
ment there was evidently a dramatic moment when Jocasta 
insisted that both sons should give to her their swords before 
the debate began. 

V. 6. In Eur.'s play, neither brother addresses the other 
by name in this scene. Indeed neither speaks directly to the 
other until the violent quarrel at the end (cf. 455 sqq., they 
will not even look at each other). Here they begin at once 
speaking to each other, and Polynices actually addresses his 
brother by name. This follows from the poet's innovation 
observed on v. 4 : — the brothers here have agreed to start at 
least by aiming at a definite reconciliation ; therefore their 
animosity is at first suppressed, their spirit outwardly milder. 

And here is a great difference in structure: — In Eur. Ph., 
the brothers begin at once by stating their cases in alternate 
prjoeis ; Jocasta then speaks, and the debate is over ; there- 
upon the brothers quarrel violently in stichomythia in trochiac 
tetrameters. 

In our fragment, the brothers begin their debate in iambic 
stichomythia. pyoeis may or may not have followed this or 
interrupted it ; but certainly the debate and quarrel go 
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together at the beginning, in iambic stichomythia. Our poet 
is going out of his way to be different from Euripides. 

V. 10. Cf. w. 13, 23 : in Eur., Polynices never, in the 
presence of Eteocles, speaks of his bringing the Argive army 
to Thebes, though he does once speak of taking it away ; a 
delicate point, which eluded our poet. 

Vv. 11-17. These lines, like so many others in this frag- 
ment, do not appear to be based on anything in Eur.'s play, 
either in sentiment or in phraseology. 

V. 19. This sentiment is not expressed in Eur. Ph. 

Vv. 22-23. V. note on v. 10. 

Vv. 2S-29. Nothing corresponding to this sentence (« yap 
HvkXcottos efyov . . . tpvxrjv adeXicrov) occurs in the Euripidean 
scene. 

There are other differences ; but these are sufficient to 
make it clear that this is a fragment of an original Tragedy. 
The relation to Euripides' Phoenissae is confined to a broad 
and — with this subject — inevitable similarity of outline. In 
phraseology, in incident, in structure, and often in spirit 
and sentiment, the new fragment exhibits not similarity to 
Euripides, but remarkable divergences from his example. 
And these divergences are unintelligible except in relation to 
the whole of which this fragment is part : i.e. the fragment 
really is a fragment, not a complete and self-contained 
" exercise." 

(b) There follows a brief commentary which is intended to 
shew that there is nothing here to compel us to assign these 
lines to a date later than the 4th or 3rd century b.c. 

V. 2. 4>tkTarq TtKoCoa ; 7 have not observed another 
example in Tragedy of reKovaa vocative without a>, nor of 
the combination ^iAtottj with reKovaa vocative. But there 
is no good reason to deny the phrase to a Tragedian of the 
4th century {or indeed of the 5th). 

irapeOefirjv : irapaBiaBax ri tivi "deposit something with 
someone " is good prose (Hdt., Xen.). napadfodcu not in 
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Aesch. or Soph., in Eur. only Cycl. 390 (in a different 
sense). 

V. 3. avrrji=o€avTrji : a peculiar usage, based on such 
passages as Soph. O.G. 1356 rov avrds avrov ( = aeavrov) iraripa 
toVS' dwijAaaa?, ibid. 929-930 alaxvveis itoXiv rrjv air 6s avrov 
( = oeavrov). Kuhner-Gerth, i. 564-565 quotes only examples 
of the idiom where the nom. auros occurs too, as in the above 
citations from Sophocles. Perhaps avrfj -nap* avrfji was the 
original reading here: ATTH could easily be corrupted to 
AITQ. 

V. 6. 'EreoxXes : perhaps read 'EreoxXfjs, nom. for voc. 
as often (form -KXrjs Eur. Ph. 443, 1407) ; less probably, 
'Ered/cAee?. 

V. 7. Travror : perhaps -nav tot' but irdvror', familiar 
from Menander, Philemon, could hardly be denied to a 
Tragedian of the 4th century. 

V. 9. napa. | jSporots : the rhythm is rare, but cf. Ion 931, 
Ba. 940, 1.A. 1164, Eur. Inc. Fab. 953, Theodectesfr. 8, 5. 
Ph. 538 is similar. 

V. 10. av yap ovk : anapaest in first foot as in vv. 13, xviii. 
dactyl vv. 6 (proper name), 14, 28 ; tribrach vv. 8 (proper 
name), 24. Resolutions elsewhere not specially frequent : 
2 tribrachs in 2nd, 2 in 4th foot ; 2 dactyls in 3rd. This is 
rather a heavy allowance for the first foot ; cf. however Ph. 
529 sqq., eleven resolved first feet in 56 lines (one proper 
name) ; I.A. 431-437, 507-509, 1199-1201. 

arparovs : plural not elsewhere in Tragedy ; Iliad xviii. 
509, of two armies. 

V. 11. I suggest a lacuna here, as ed. pr. did at v. 15. 
The writer is evidently not copying the passage consecutively, 
but only certain portions of it. I do not see how v. 11 can be 
interpreted to follow v. 10 : and vv. 12-13 sqq. make it clear 
enough that Eteocles has argued meantime, " You have 
brought an army to attack your own country." 

V. 13. ^e'peiv ; nere and v. 15 =" fetch," " bring." 
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V. 14. The rhythm el yap i^epi r es at the beginning of the 
line is unusual, but has parallels in Eur. Or. 2 ovb~k mlBos 
ovSc, Ba. 285 ware Bta. rovrov. The phrase (iepl r eiv to 
StaSr]fia is remarkable ; but nepl r eiv is common in his- 
torians and philosophers of the 4th century (it means of 
course " divide," not " share "). And 8idfo]fia, the emblem 
of royalty for the Great King and for Alexander, is not an 
improbable flight of fancy for a Tragedian of the 4th century. 
The word could be used by any poet after Xenophon at latest ; 
and the combination fiepl r etv to StdS^/xa is very passable 
poetry for " divide the supreme authority." There are 
stranger things in our scanty fragments of 4th-century 
Tragedy. 

V. 15. avdyia] rod <f>epetv .- I have not found a parallel to 
the construction ; but the analogy of other words (e.g. alria 
rod c. infin.) explains it easily. 

V. 16. KeXeve noi: see Kuhner-Gerth, i. pp. 410-411. 
Normal in Homer ; but dative not elsewhere in ' Tragedy. 
Cf. however Cycl. 83 irpoanoXois KeXevaare (usually emended), 
and, for a clear example in the 4th century, Menander, Perik. 
224 ri 5* €<mv o KeXeveis cfioC ; (The dative may be merely 
" ethic," as Prof. Warmington suggests!) II gives this line 
to Eteocles — (change of speaker is denoted by l^cais of the 
first line of each new speech) — but the next line suggests that 
it should be said by the speaker of this one. 

V. 19. npdiov : word not in Aesch. or Soph, (who has 
irpaweiv). In Eur. Ba. 436 only. 

everpdm) : for the scansion (lengthening of syllabic aug- 
ment before mute and liquid) see A. Pers. 395, Agam. 
536, Eur. Held. 646, H. 150, Hel. 1188, Or. 12 ; Porson on 
Or. 64, Tucker in C.R. xi. 1897, 341 (Ph. 586 aTxorpouoi). 

V. 28. aBeXicrov : word not in Eur. or Soph. ; Aesch. 
only Hie. 1055. 

The conclusion is : — though there are several points which 
forbid us to call this a fragment of 5th-century Tragedy, 
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there is nothing to prevent us assigning it to an author of the 
4th century or soon after. It is not a " rifacimento " of Eur. 
Ph. ; it is not a schoolmaster's or schoolboy's exercise ; it 

[ilOATNEIKHS] . . K<XVT€ . . V OOl T^vSe T7j]v ^VXqV 

airai; 

aoi t <f>iXTarr) reKovaa, 7rape9efir}v p,oX[cov. 
alrco, Trap' avrrjt, to £L<f)os (f>vXaooi [xoi. 
[iokasth] fxaXiara. Xe£ov ififievco (xrjTpos Kpiaei. 
[no.] Kai fxrjv Ravels iroirqpos ovSe tfqv 64Xoj. 5 
dXX , 'Ereo/cAe?, niarevaov, ov (fxivqoofxau. 
ok 8' i^eXeytjoo ttovtot rjoiKrjKOTa. 
[eteokahs] 'ErcoKXerjs Sou? oKjympa ovyyovcoi 
<f>epeiv 

oeiXds irapa fipoTols, ctVe /tot, vofxi^erat; 
[no.] ov yap ovk av ioloovs firj orparovs dyovrC 

piOL. 10 
(? Lacuna) 

[et.] to p,7] diXzw oov ion, to ok Sovvai tu^s". 

[no.] ip,ol TrpoaoLTTTets cov ov Spdis ras alrias' 

ov <j)4peiv yap rjpids iroXepLiovs rjvdyKaoas. 

el ydp ipbipi^es to $id$r)p, y drep p,dxf]S, 

Tt? rjv dvdyKT] rov <f>ep€iv orpdrevpi e'/te; 15 

(? Lacuna) 

[nO.] KOLvfji 7T€(j)VK€V' c5[o]t€ pLT) K€.Xgv4 pLOL' 

aAAois" rvpawos rvyxdveis, ov ovyyovuu. 
[?et.] . . . epu ...[.]... e? . . . ovv yevT)- 
oop:ai. 

[no.] to Trpdiov rjpicov, pLrjrep, ovk iverpdirr]- 

odev i£ dvdyKrjs Xoittov (fipdoa). 20 

yaias yap avros a/c^ecD? p? aTrrjXaoev 
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is a piece of an ancient Tragedy, based upon one of Eur.' s 
most popular plays, but going beyond its model in content, 
and avoiding imitation of it in style. 

Polynices. . . . dearest mother, by coming here I 
have entrusted my life to you once for all. I beg 
you, guard my sword beside you. 

Jocasta. Gladly. — Repeat : " I will abide by my 
mother's judgement." 

Polynices. I swear, if I prove a villain, I would not 
even live. But I shall not prove sq^-believe me, 
Eteocles : though I shall convict you of wrong at 
every time. 

Eteocles. Shall Eteocles give up his sceptre for his 
brother to bear, — tell me — and be thought a coward 
by the world ? 

Polynices. Aye, coward, for you would not have 
offered it, had I not brought armies hither ! 

(? Lacuna) 

Eteocles. Not to wish is in your power : granting 
your will, in Fortune's. 

Polynices. The blame you fasten on me, but the 
deeds are yours ! It was you that compelled me to 
come with enemies. If you were for dividing the 
crown without a battle, what need had I to bring an 
army ? 

(? Lacuna) 

Polynices. ... it is for all alike. Cease then 
to give me orders : to others you may be king, but 
not to your brother. 

Eteocles. ... I shall be. . . . 

Polynices. Mother, he took no heed of my gentle 
spirit, so I must speak henceforth (in anger). He, 
none other, drove me without honour from the land : 
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"Apyovs 8e yr\ fioc av/JL/jid^ovs napeax^TO, 
/cat 7rAetov' avros orparov e^cav e\rjXvd\a 
. . . av[ 
roiyap [ 

7Tpoo<f>[ 25 
o 7rapedep,r)v aoi [ 

ovS* el KvkAo)7tos el)(OV [ 

U X 1 ? V a0eA/crov [ 
rt yd/> Tvpawels tiA[ 

rjXtKOV e^' u/nv 7r[ 30 
/cA^et? ovvacpas ou/c e[ 

to pr\p,a tovto Sia<f>ep[ 
dSeA^ov oVra Set /xe [ 

{Here follows a free space : the copying of the 
original did not proceed beyond this point) 
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[160 b.c] SPEECH OF A HEROINE 

Ed. pr. Weil, Un papyrus inidit : nouveaux fragments 
d'Euripide et d'autres poetes grecs : Monuments Grecs 
publies par Vassociation pour V encouragement des itudes 
grecques en France, no. 8, 1879, p. 2 with Plate. 

Ascribed to Euripides by the Papyrus, followed by ed. pr. ; 
Cobet, Mnemos. 5, 1880, 56 ; Blass, Rh. Mus. 35, 1880, 
76 ; cf. Bergk, ibid. 245 ; Koch, ibid. 269. Euripidean 
authorship disproved by Tyrrell, Hermath. 4, 1883, 99 ; 
cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes, 15, 1880, 491 and Herakles, i. 
p. 41, n. 82. Assigned to New Comedy by Robertson, Class. 
Rev. 36, 1922, 106, suggesting the lines were the avripprqais 
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Argos provided me with comrades in arms, and I have 
come with a greater army . . . 

therefore . . . which I entrusted to you . . . not even 

if I had the implacable soul of Cyclops. . . . For 

why are you monarch . . . despite the name of 

brother . . . this utterance . . . though I am his 

brother, I must . . . 

(Here folloivs a free space : the copying of the 
original did not proceed beyond this point) 
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SPEECH OF A HEROINE [160 b.c] 

of Pamphile to the prjais of Smicrines in Menander, Epitr. ; 
cf. Jensen, Rh. Mus. 76, 1927, 10; this suggestion contested 
by Korte, Hermes, 61, 1926, 134, who however supported the 
attribution to New Comedy ; cf. Robertson, Hermes, ibid. 
348 ; Korte, ibid. 350 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, Hi. 155 
and 168 ; the fragment appears in *Nauck, T.G.F.*, p. 666 
as Eur. Incert. Yab.fr. 953 ; in Jensen, Menandri reliqu. 
p. 132 (praef. xxvi) ; Korte, Menander, 3rd ed. 1938, praef. 
Ixi, text p. 143. 

The papyrus belonged to the Macedonian Ptolemaeus, the 
famous recluse of the Serapeum at Memphis. Wilcken 
(Urk. d. Ptolemaerzeit, 111, 115) observed that the text 
on the verso (v. 1, note) was written by Ptolemaeus himself, 
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and the subscriptio to the text on the recto by his brother 
Apollonius, who was then only 13 or 14 years old. 

There can be no doubt that the attribution to Euripides, 
or to any Tragedian of the 5th century, is mistaken. The 
elision of -at in v. 44, the phrases h^xp 1 ■"oaov v. 32, tvxov tocos 
v. 9, the perfects ijSiVij^e, rjfidprrjKe, i^op^/ce, and the rhythms 
{possible but very rare) rat )J.ev old reXovs V. 15, tcov fiev dyadcov 

v. 25, are sufficient proof, even if dvTetnaifxi is " corrected," 
and a few other things tolerated. 

But the assignment to New Comedy is by no means free 
from objection. The plain fact is that there is no extant 
speech in New Comedy, comparable in length, which combines 
comparatively Tragic metre with comparatively Tragic diction 
and spirit to the extent which we discover in our fragment. 
Damoxenus fr. 2 Kock (C.A.F. Hi. p. 349), which has been 
quoted as a parallel, is fairly regular in metre ; but openly 
comic in spirit, style and language. Menander, Perik. 
338 sqq. is a good imitation — half parody, half serious 
imitation — of Tragic metre and style ; but since it is a passage 
of stichomythia, the parallel is wholly inadequate ; and the 
style seems to me not nearly so consistently on the Tragic level 
as it is in our fragment. In fact, our fragment reads (to 
my ear) even less like Menander than like Euripides. I 
am therefore bound to seek some other context for it, until 
someone can shew me a comparable passage from New 
Comedy. 

Now it is by no means impossible that this fragment pro- 
ceeds from a Tragedy written in the 4th century B.C., or even 
later. As for the metre : — (1) The elision of -ai has 4th- 
century parallels in Pseudo-Eur. I. A. 407 ; cf. Agathon 
fr. 29 ( = Sthenelus fr. 1) ; Eur. Incert. Fab. fr. 1080. 
(2) The unusual rhythm of v. 15 tcZi fiiv Bid | re'Aous has 
parallels in Eur. Ion 931, Ba. 940, I. A. 1164, Theodectes 
fr. 8, 5, Anonymous, no. 29, v. 17, v. 9, Anonymous, no. 33, 
v. 9. (3) The unusual rhythm in v. 25 has a parallel in Pseudo- 
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Eur. LA. 1409 iieXoyiao}. (4) Porson's canon is violated 
in v. 10 : but there are several such violations even in 5th- 
century Tragedy, Aes. Pers. 321, Soph. Ai. 1101, Phil. 22, 
Eur. Held. 529, Ion 1, Tro. 1182, Pseudo-Eur. I.A. 635, cf. 
Descroix, Le trimetre iambique, pp. 300 sqq. As for the 
language and grammar : — koItoi ye has a parallel in Eur. 
I.T. 720, cf. Denniston, Gk. Particles, p. 564. ^nd the 
other forms and phrases which have given offence are all 
admitted in prose or poetry of the 4th century (see Korte, loc. 
cit., for details). In the present state of our ignorance tee 
cannot dogmatize about what teas and what teas not possible 
for a Tragedian writing in the age of Menander or soon after- 
wards. fi^xP 1 ™oov is not the diction of 5th-century Tragedy, 
but I know no reason to deny it to Tragedy in the late 4th 
century. (As for the " non-Tragic " word pJxpt, p.£xP<-s in 
Soph. Ai. 571 has never been properly explained.) apfiorru, 
ivretiraifu are not the forms of 5th-century Tragedy : but 
neither is out of place in good prose and poetry of the late 
4th century. No objection can be brought against the con- 
struction of apfMorrei v. 2-3 (cf. Soph. Tr. 731) or against that 
oftoiTTov eon o. 4 (Plato, D,Xen. Symp. iv. 1). ovaia 

means " property," as here (v. 30), in Eur. H. 337, Hel. 
1253. For the rest, we have only to consider (1) the phrase 
rxrxpv laws v. 9, (2) the meaning of-qiroprjKe v. 19 — diro/xS does 
not mean " am poor " in poetry before the 4th century. 
Korte has shewn how well these things were established in the 
New Comedy. Could they ha ve been used in a Tragedy written 
during or soon after the lifetime of Menander ? We do not 
know ; but have not sufficient reason to suppose the contrary. 
N.B. too that small changes in this ill-written papyrus would 
remove several of the divergences from the style of earlier 
Tragedy — tr. 2 dpp>£« for apyxn-rei (Weit) ; v. 10 drrei'-oe/u 
for dvTeiiraifii (Weil) ; V. 9 rvryxavova for rvxov lacos 
(Nikitin), with ravr' ovk (Ha) for ova" ovk in v. 10 ; v. 19 
(WT6pi)K€ 8' ov for y-oprjKc Se (D. L. P.). Such changes 
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(though I do not recommend them) would leave little in the 
language, as there is nothing in the metre, which could not 
find a parallel in Tragedy of the 5th and 4th centuries. W e> 
should only have to suppose further that such a phrase as 
fieXP 1 iroaov was — as well it may have been — as characteristic 
of Tragedy in the late 4th or early 3rd century as are the 
perfect tenses evTropyxev, T)it.aprqKev, •qSiKrjKev. 

In conclusion : there will, I hope, be some who agree with 
me that the comparative regularity of these lines in their 
tragic metre and language, combined with the serious and 
earnest tone, the impassioned and elevated spirit which 
inform them, precludes the possibility of their ascription to 
a New Comedy : whereas there is nothing which precludes 
the likelihood of their ascription to a Tragedy written in the 
4th century b.c, or soon afterwards. 

Another possibility is this : that the passage is not part of 
a complete Tragedy, but is an isolated speech written — as an 
exercise, or for pleasure — in deliberate imitation of Euripides 

T C1 TTOLTGp, ixPV v ^ V zy^ 3 Xoyovs Aeyou, 
tovtovs Xiyecv o4' k<xL yap dpfMorrei <f)povetv 
ere fxaXXov rj 'ju.e kol Xeyecv oirov ti Sei. 

€TT€l (HprjKaS, A011TOV COT LOCOS €fji€ 

€K rrjs avdyKrjs rd ye oIkoli avrrjv Xeyetv. 5 

itceivos ei f^e fx,€i£,ov rjoiKrjKe ti, 

ovk ejLte irpoorjKGi XafM^dvciv tovtcov SiKrjv; 

€L o et? eju. rjixapTrjKev, aioueouat fxe oei. 

dAA' dyvoco Srj tv%ov tocos d<f>pcov iyco 

over*' ovk dv dvTtvna.ip.1. koltol y , Si Trdrep, 10 

el TaXXa KpLveiv iorlv dvoryrov yvvrj, 

7rep\ rcov y eauTTj? Trpayf^drcov tocos <f>povei. 

eorco S' o jSouA^i* tovto, ti [i dSi/ca, Aeye. 
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by a would-be poet of the late 4th or early 3rd century. In 
favour of this theory are the facts (1) that — if the few stylistic 
lapses are overlooked — the spirit and style of the piece are 
really remarkably Euripidean, (2) that " Euripides " is 
written at the head {and foot) of the piece, — the natural title 
to a passage written in imitation of Euripides. But it is 
hard to think of a good reason why such a tour-de-force 
should hate been included in the same " anthology " as frag- 
ments from Aeschylus, Poseidippus, Euripides himself. 
Mr. Roberts justly observes that the plot of the play (as 
deduced especially from w. 20-21), is consistent rather with 
New Comedy than with T ragedy : but it remains clear that 
the treatment of the plot was Tragic. This fine speech 
hovers alone in a hy no means lucid interspace of world 
and world. We do not even know whether 4th century 
Tragedians dealt occasionally with more or less Menandrean 
themes. 

The words I speak, father, you should be speaking : > 
it is fitting that you should be wiser than I, and ■iy 
speak what the time demands. Now, in your 
default, it remains for me, I think, perforce to 
plead myself the cause of justice. If my husband 
has done me a great injury, is it not for me to exact 
a penalty therefor ? And if he has wronged me, 
must I not perceive it ? Perhaps I am a fool and 
know it not. — I will not answer no : and yet a woman, 
father, though a fool in judgement of all else, may 
perhaps have good sense about her own affairs. But 
be it as you will. Only tell me this, wherein he 



1 Text written in II twice, once on recto (=IIa), once on 
verso (=IIb). 2 appo£ei Weil. 6 el fiev II, corr. 

D. L. P. 10 ravraovKav Ila, ov . aovxav lib, corr. Blass, 

direi'iroi/i* Weil. 12 locjOKcnrei Jib. 
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ear' dvopl kcu yvvaiKi Kei/xevos vofxos, 
twl /xev Sid reXovs rjv e^ei arepyetv del, 15 
rrji S oa av dpeoKrji rdvSpl, ravr avrrjv Troelv. 
yeyovev e'/ceivos" els e/x' olov r)£lovv, 
ep,ol t dpe'a/cei rrdvd' a kolkclvcol, rrdrep. 
dAA' ear ep,ol p,kv XP r l aT ^> rjTroprjKe Se- 
al) S' dvopl ai? e'/cSi'SaJS" rrXovolcot 20 
?i>a /xt) /cara^a) t6v j8iW Xv7rovp,evrj. 
/cat 7rou roaavra xprjp.ar' earlv, c5 Trdrep, 
a p,aXXov dvSpos ev^pavel napovra p,e; 
r) 770)? Si/caidV eoriv r) kolXcos exov 
Ttbv p.ev dyaOwv ue to p.epos J>v etxev Xafielv, 25 
tov avvaTToprjdfjvai Se p,r) XafieTv piepos; 
$ep , eat' o yuv /xe Aa/xj8di>eii> p,eXXcov di^yp 
(o /x^ yevono, Zey <£i'A', ouS' earat wore', 
ovk ovv deXovarjs ouSe ovvap,4vrjs ep.ov) 
r)v ovtos avdis dvo^dXrjL rrjv ovalav, 30 
erepoa /xe Scoaets dvhpl; ko.lt , edv rrdXiv 
eKelvos, erepcoi; /xe^pt rroaov rrjv Trjs rvx^JS, 
rrdrep, av Xfjipeu rrelpav eV rait '/xait jStait; 
or' 771* eyw Tratj, Tore a' exprjv fyrelv e/xoi 
avop* c5i /xe Scoaei?, en) yap rjv rod' alpeais' 35 
eVei* S' aVa^ eStuKas, rjSrj ^ariv, irdrep, 
ep.6v OKOTTziv tout', clkotcos' /xt) yap /caAco? 
Kplvaa' epLavrrjs tov thiov fiXdifjco filov. 
ravT eariv. ware p,r\ /xe, npos rrjs 'Karlas, 
d7T0OT€prjar)is dvopos an avvcbiKiaas. 40 
xdpi-v oiKaiav koX <f>iXdv6pa)Trov, irdrep, 
alrcu ae ravrrjv. el Se /X17, ai) /aev /?tai 
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wrongs me ? For wife and husband there is a law- 
laid down : — for him, to love his woman for ever till 
the end ; for her, to do whatever gives her husband 
pleasure. All I demanded, my husband has been to 
me ; and all that pleases him, father, pleases me. You 
say he is good to me but he is poor ! — so now (you tell 
me) you give me in marriage to a man of wealth, that 
I may not live all my life in distress. Where in the 
world is all that money, father, which — if I have it — 
will cheer me more than the man I love ? How is it 
just or honourable, that I should take my share of 
the good things he had, but in his poverty take no 
share at all ? Say, if the man who is now about to 
take me (which dear God forbid, nor shall it ever be ! 
— at least not of my •will, nor while I can prevent it)— 
if he should lose his substance hereafter, will you give 
me to another man ? And then to another, if he too 
loses all ? How long will you use my life, father, for 
your experiments with fortune ? When I was a 
child, that was the time for you to find a husband to ] 
give me to, for then the choice was yours. But when 
you had once given me, father, at once it was for me 
to look to my own fate. And justly so, for if I judge 
not well, it is my own life that I shall injure. There 
is the truth. So by the Goddess of our Home, do not 
rob me of the man to whom you w r edded me. 
This favour I ask you — a just one, father? and full of 
lovingkindness. If you refuse, you shall do your 

27 <f>€peavvv . . Aa/ij8. ITa, . epeoav . . wAavjS. lib, corr. 
D. L. P. 33 SeA^ei Ila, TeXrjfxipei lib, corr. Weil. 

37 kolkcoo IIab, corr. Blass. 
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TTpdtjeis a jSouA^r rfjv 8' i^irjv iya) rvy^v 
rreipdaop? cos Set fxr] fxer ala)(vvrjs (f>dpeiv. 

ort^oi /x8' 45 
EipiTTiBris SMOAPErATHS. 

44 Treipdao/Mat 8f) Th. Gornperz. 46 aTTo(v)Zcpydrr]s 

Radermacher (Hermes, 61, 350). Perhaps (nrevSepydrris, i.e. 
ipevBepydrrjs " forger." Perhaps the lines are the work of a 



ANONYMOUS 

[2-3 a.d.] FRAGMENT 

Ed. pr. *Lefebvre, Bulletin de la societS royale d'archio- 
loffie d'Alexandrie, no. 14, 1912, p. 2 with Plate. See Korte, 
ArchiVy vii. 1923, 141 ; Fritsch, Neue Fragm. d. Aisch. und 
Soph., diss. Hamburg, 1936, 14. 

]v Kal [ 
~\v yap avr[6]r€VK[rov] rjv ei>[ 
]oev vi}j7)\ol(ji 6a[. .]ovxol[s 
. . . I\v 8e 77ai8es" oiSe[. 

]v dpBrjv KavGLfMois ev8[ 5 
]ra /cat XoTrcjvra (j>apiiaKov [ 

2 avrorevKTOv Snell ap. Fritsch : avr[i]revK[Tov ed. pr. 
3 0a[Aa/*]ot;'x<H? ed. pr. : but unless the facsimile is misleading 



ANONYMOUS 

[4-5a.d.] ' rNflMH 

Ed. pr. *Vitelli, Papiri Oreci e Latini, iv. 1917, no. 280, 
p. 1. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 1923, 153. 
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pleasure by force : and I shall try to endure my 
fortune as I ought, without disgrace. 

forger of Euripidean -work, or of a slavish imitator of 
Euripides, whom the youthful Apollonios thus quaintly desig- 
nates EvpnTiBrjs ipev&epydnjs, " a spurious Euripides." 



ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENT [2-3 a.d.] 

If the letters in v. 4 were supplemented to afr^t- 

fiftropcs (gee ed. pr. and Korte, loc. cit.), there would be some 
reason to ascribe these lines to Aeschylus s Heraclidae (cf. 
fr. 76 N.). But the reading may as well hace been, e.g., ayufi 
li-tpipa. : there is therefore no probability in the ascription. 



. . . lofty ... ... 

. . . children . . . 

. . . utterly . . . inflammable . . . 

. . . and peeling ... of poison . . . 

there is no room for Aa/i in the gap. 4 eloty 8e waiSe?, 

oZS€[v ed. pr. : a]fi(f>i[j.^Top€s Korte. 



ANONYMOUS 

MAXIM [4-5 a.d.] 

Vitelli debates whether these lines should be assigned to 
Euripides or to Menander. Their style and language suggest 
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that they are Tragic, not Comic ; and Euripides is a likely 
author : cf. Eur. Inc. Fab. fr. 1063, 9-11 N. But it 
remains equally possible that the lines were part of a sen- 

ootis i>o/h£ci Sid <f>p6vr)oiv evTVxeiv, 
yLaraios ioTf travra yap rd rod j8iou 
ov 8id (frpovTjoiv, Sid rvxqv 8e yiyverai. 
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tentious poem such as we know, e.g., Chares to have com- 
posed (see Kbrte, Archiv, vii. p. 119 ; Powell-Barber, New- 
Chapters, i. 18). 

If a man thinks that taking thought makes him 
happy, he is a fool : in life all things are brought 
to pass by luck, not by taking thought. 
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VOL. I 



O 



EniXAPMOS 

[1 b.c.] Probably 0AY22EY2 AYT0M0A02 

Ed. pr. Gomperz, Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, v. 1S89, p. 1 with Plate. See 
Blass, Fleck. Jahrb. 1889, 257 ; *Kaibel, Com. Oraec. Fragm. 
99 ; K6rte, N. Jahrb. 1917, 291 ; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithy- 
ramb, Tragedy and Comedy, 380. 

[OAT52ET5 T7jA' a.TTe\v6tbv retSe dtoKiqocb re /cat 
Xe^ov\jx ottcos 
SrjXd k ejijitetv' ravTa /cat tois" Setjicorepoils 
SoKrjt. 

rots deois] €filv So/cetre Trdy/y /cat Kara 
TpoTi\ov 

/cat £oik6\t(x>s €7r€v£aod\ at ris ivOvfielv y[a 
Xfji 

oaa iycov] y a><f>eiXov iv6[d)]v vanep i/ce- 
Xrjloaod 1 i/xe 5 

rcov Trap' v/xejcov ayaOiKcbv /ca/ca TrporiyLaaai 
6" [d'jita 

afia re klv]Bvvov reXiaaau /cat kX£os deiov 
\Xafieiv 

7ToX€jJLLCo]v floX(hv €S OLOTV , TTOVTa 8' €V 

oacf)a[vecDS 

rrvd6p.e\vos Slot? t 'Amatol? rraiSl t* 

'Arpeos <f>i[XcoL 
aip a7rayy]etAat rd rrjvet Kavros aoKrjOrjs 

[fioXeiv. 
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Probably ODYSSEUS THE DESERTER [1 b.c] 

The play probably told of Odysseus's entry into Troy, dis- 
guised as a beggar in order to obtain in formation from the 
enemy. Th is object he may have attained with the assistance 
of Helen (cf. Homer, Od. iv. 240-264). If our fragment is 
part of this play, as appears most probable, it is clear that 
Odysseus played a comic and by no means heroic role. Sent 
to Troy as a spy, fie determined to pretend that he had ful- 
filled his commission, and to give a picturesque narrative 
of what he professed to have seen and done. In these lines 
he is rehearsing that narrative to himself. The sequel is 
altogether uncertain. 

Odysseus. I will retire and sit down here, and 
consider how my story may seem true even to the 
sharper wits among them. 

(He rehearses kis speeck.) " It is, I deem, entirely 
right and proper that you should give thanks to 
Heaven, if you will only consider how — by going 
where you told me — I was obliged to sacrifice the 
comforts of your camp to misery, to fulfil a dangerous 
task, to win immortal glory by going to the foemen's 
city ; and having learnt all his secrets in full and 
clearly, report them home to the noble Greeks and 
my friend the son of Atreus, and myself return 
unscathed. ..." 



2 SijAa D. L. P. 
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KPATINOS 

[Early 2 a.d.] IIAOYTOI 

Ed. pr. (a) *Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la sociHS royale 
d'archeologie d'Alexandrie, no. 29, 1934., p. 249 with Plate. 
See Goossens, Rev. Et. Anc. 37, 1935, 401 (revised text); 
Vitelli-Norsa, Pap. Greci e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1212, p. 107 
with Plate ; Korte, Archiv. xi. 1935, 260. (b) *Mazon, 
Melanges Bidez, ii. 1934, p. 603 with Plate. See Goossens, 
loc. cit. (revised text with Plate); Korte, loc. cit. 261. 

From the beginning of the play. The Chorus enters and, in 
conversation with an interlocutor, speaks in anapaests of its 
anxiety about its success. The suggestion is that the judges 
may be too disturbed by events (doubtless of a grave political 
nature) to perform their duty patiently. The Chorus con- 
sists of a plurality of Plutuses : these are the Sal/ioves 
nXovroSorai of Hesiod (Op. 121 sqq.), once ruled on earth by 
Cronus, now living in the underworld but sending prosperity 
to men. They return in this play to Athens and judge the 
wealthy, whether their fortunes have been amassed unjustly. 
(So in fr. 20S. 2 K. (the Seriphians) Cratinus turns against 
the veonXovroiTovrjpoi at Athens.) The first case to be called 
is that of Hagnon, son of Nicias,from the deme Stiria. One 
speaker maintains that his family has long been wealthy ; 

(a) fiev kclk6[vovs evprjaets; 

aAA' ol^lovlkov [rfjv yvcii\vr\v 

6.TTo^)(xiv6[Lev\oi iretpw/JLed' o/xojs 
to tv)(6v orepyei^y dAAa (fjofiov/JLeda 
fxr) ovvTirxlauTi [fiapwofievoi 
pieverol Kptral ov 8[ 

(Traces of tno lines) 
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CRATINUS 

THE PLUTUSES [Early 2 a.d.] 

another avers that Xicias teas a porter in the service of 
Pithias, and (presumably) left nothing to his son. 

The politician Hagnon is a well-known character in 
Athenian history from the Samian Revolt of 440—439 (Thuc. 
i. 117) doven to 413, when he became one of the TlpoftovXoi 
(bys. x\i. 65). In 437-436 he teas prominent in the expedi- 
tion to settle Amphipolis (Thuc. iv. 102) ; in 430 he fell foul 
of Pericles (P/ui. Pericles 32). His adventures at Amphipolis 
may, as Mazon suggests, have laid the foundation of his 
wealth. And since his feud tcith Pericles, whom Cratinus 
hated, would probably have earned him immunity from this 
poet's attacks, the date of the play is probably to be fixed 
between 437 and 430 b.c. — very likely the year was 430, 
when Cratinus might well have been anxious lest the war with 
Sparta should distract the mind of his judges from their 
duty. 

It is clear that in the Agon of this play (vv. 25 sqq.), the 
Chorus was a principal actor ; no parallel to this can be 
found in Aristophanes. 

(a) . . . how should you find them ill-dis- 

posed ? 

The sentiments that we declare deserve the 

prize : still, let us try to be content, whatever 
happens. Only we fear that our judges, oppressed 
by affairs, . . . impatient . . . 

(Traces of tiro lines) 



5=fr. 166 K. 



6 Sik&ocooi Korte. 
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o»v o ouve/c ecprjaafxev L^Keiv 

7Tevcr€o9 y 77817. 

Tiraves fJ-ev yevedv icr[fj,ev, 

UXovfoi 8' iKaXov[xed i 6V [77/3^6 KpoVos" 1 

rdre 8' ^ (j>ojvrjv9' ore 7r[aiSa 9e6s 

Karimv' aKovais 

KXcoyfMOV TToXvV OLIVCTO? v[pUV. 

efra Se kX£ttt€is roi> Ata [ 

(Traces of one more line, then a gap) 

( ) dAAa Zeus' K]p6vov eK jSacrtfAetas - 1 

e'/fjSaAAet k]cu Tnavas ro[vs 
aracrid^ojvTas SeG/x[oLS dXvTOLS 

(Four lines missing, and traces of one more, be- 
ginning with the word Seap-os) 

cjs Se rvpawLhos dpxys [oreperai, 
BrjfMos Se Kparei, 

Sevp' io~66rjp,ev trpos o[x[aipov r ovr 20 
avroKaolyvrjTOV re 77aAaioV 
£,r)ToCvres K€t aadpov 17877. 
ctAA' avrrj fxkv o\kt\^11S TTpCOTr), 
dXXrjv 8e' tiv av r]a^' a.KOvot]i. 

7 T)Keiv Kiirte. 11 <j>a)vrjvd II: a doubtful form, if it 
stands for (fxavrjvra. waiSa deos Goossens. 16 r[oi>s Goossens. 
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And now you shall learn why we said that we've 
come. By race we are Titans, called Riches when 
Cronus was in power. It was the time when the god 
devoured his son alive with a mighty gurgle, and 
you cried your approval. . . ° 

And then you cheat Zeus . . . ? 

{Traces of one more line, then a gap) 

But Zeus expelled Cronus from his kingdom, 

and the rebellious Titans in bonds unbreakable . . . 

(Four lines missing, and traces of one more, be- 
ginning with the word band) 

. . . since he is robbed of his tyrant-rule, and the 
people are masters, hither we hurried to our nearest 
of kin, our own brother in his old age ; decrepit now 
though he may be, we search him out. This is our 
first excuse ; another you shall hear anon. . . . 

° So Goossens (Kkaryfiov ttoXvv is taken in apposition to the 
action of Karemve waZSa: <cAa»y/xoj = " bruit de deglutition ") : 
alveros iy.lv may allude to a successful scene in a recent 
comedy (aKovais is taken in apposition to vy.iv, " vous qui 
etes des pierres k aiguiser (le talent des poetes) " : this seems 
to me hardly possible, and I have not translated the word): 
<l>coyrjvTa = " vivant," cf. Hes. Theog. 584. This is perhaps 
the best of a bad job. 



18 areperai Beazley, who adds that the point of these lines is : 
Zeus expelled Cronus and imprisoned the Titans ; Arjyos, 
the Populace, has now expelled Zeus, and the Titans have 
been liberated ; they hasten at once to their old brother 
Titan, who is Prometheus. Cf. Aesch. Prom. Unbound, fr. 
190-192 N., where also a chorus of Titans has come to address 
Prometheus in an anapaestic parodus. 
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(b) (Fragments of Jive lines) 

eyeipe, dvfid, yXa)[rrav ev- 25 
Kepaorov opdovfxevrjv 
els vvoKpiatv Xoycov. 
{xapTvpas roiis TrpooKeKXr][ievo[vs -napeivai 

rcoibe xpr\' tov Hreipioos yap cvktcl r[6v fiiov 
OKoneiv 

ov KaXova "Ayvcova vvv /cat Sfj/xov -q[ 30 

ovtos ov TrXovrel St/catco? evddS' a>ar[ 

dXXa fjL7]v dpx^LOTtXovros y earl\y] e[£ 

d]px[f)S exojv 
iravo oa ear auran, ra jxev \y J eg \olkl\ojv, 
rd 8* [e£ dypwv. 

e£afjL€iv(i)oco <f>pdaas [<58', ws aa^earepov 

fxddrjis. 

Ni/cta? <f>opT7)yds rjv Ka\pv\u>v rrovcbv [t* ev 

Iletpaet, 35 
Heidtov [xiadcuTO? [ 
ov Kareifjevorai rd[8* 
aAA' eyoj toi [id Ata [ 

25 ev]Kepacrrov Goossens. 28 Goossens. 29 

Goossens. 30 ^[yrdet irpo tov Gregoire (pun "Ayvuv — 

ayvociv : the point being that H. is a foreigner who has only 
just got his name and deme. See Goossens, loc. cit.) 
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(Fragments of Jive lines) a 

My spirit, bestir your tongue judicial, roused 

to action 6 for debate. 

Here, on the platform, all witnesses who 

have received a summons ! It is most desirable to 
examine the life of the man from Stiria (his name is 
Hagnon now) . . . the people . . . 

Ill-gotten are his gains at Athens, there- 
fore . . . 

Oh no ! He comes of wealthy ancestors, and 

had from the start c all that is his to-day — part from 
houses, part from land. 

Let me say so much to correct you, and 

make you better informed : — Nicias was a porter, 
sweating and slaving at Piraeus, in the pay of Pithias 
. . . these things are falsely said of him . . . 

But I, good heavens, . . . ! 

Fr. 1. w. 7-8 of ed. pr. (too fragmentary for reproduction 
here) contain the ends of the lines of fr. 161 K. of this play. 
* cvKepaarov : well-mixed, well-balanced, impartial, "judi- 
cial." opOovnevqv lit. " erect," as opposed to Keifievqv, the 
position of the tongue before speech begins. c Perhaps 

there is play with the meaning of apxato-, e£ apxys — he 
derived his wealth from office ! (Goossens.) 



31 <Lor[e KXavaerai Gregoire. S3 Goossens, also 34. 

35 Mazon. 
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OEPEKPATHS 

[2 b.c] FRAGMENT 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 
2, 1907, p. 123. See Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 71. 

dvrjp yap ocrns d.Tr\o9avovar]s hvo<f>op\ei 
yvvaiKos, ovtos ovk] eVtWar' evrvx^lv. 



EYITOAIS 

[(b) 3 A.D.] 

Ed. pr. (a) Lefebvre, Catalogue gSnerale des antiquites 
egyptiennes du musee du Caire, 1911, p. 21, Plates XLIX- 
LIII. See *Jensen, Hermes, 51, 1916, 321 and literature 
quoted there, esp. Keil, N.G.O. 1912, 237 ; KOrte, Archiv, 
vii. 1923, 142, Hermes, 47, 1912, 276 and Ber. Sachs. Akad. 
1919, 1 ; Robert, G.G.A. 1918, 168 ; Platnauer, New Chap- 
ters, iii. 161 ; Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 43 ; Thieme, 
Quaest. com. ad Periclem pertinentia capita tria, diss. Leips. 
1908 ; Wilamowitz, Hermes, 54, 1919, 69 ; Wiist, Phil. 
Woch. 1920, 385. (b) Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. vi. 1908, no. 
862, p. 172. Assigned to this play by *Schroeder, Nov. 
Com. Fragm. p. 65. See K6rte, Archiv, vi. 232 ; Platnauer, 
loc. cit. ; Demianczuk, p. 117. P. Oxy. no. 1240 — frag- 
ments of 15 lines, with Ilvp<avi.h[-qs in v. 1 — is plausibly 
assigned to this play. 

Vv. 62-100 of my text (=fr. iii. recto and verso, ed. pr.) 
may possibly belong to some other play : see Jensen and esp. 
Robert, loc. cit. But I follow Korte in keeping it here. His 
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PHERECRATES 



FRAGMENT 



[2 B.C.] 



The man who bears it hard because his wife has 
died, has no notion how to be happy. 



argument, that this fragment is written in the same hand- 
writing as the rest, carries little or no weight; but it must be 
conceded that the references to the profanation of the Mys- 
teries are out of place in any but an Old Comedy. Further, 
the address to the spectators in v. 99 strongly supports the 
ascription to an Old Comedy. That this Old Comedy was 
Eupolis'sTfemoi can then hardly be doubted: its content is 
entirely suitable, as KSrte first demonstrated. 

This famous play was divided (by the Parabasis) into two 
different but essentially connected halves. (1) Tn all that 
part which preceded the Parabasis, the scene was set in the 
underworld. The Chorus consisted of the old Demes, the 
principal actors were the great old heroes of Athens — Solon, 
Pisistratus, Miltiades, Aristides, Pericles and others. The 
plot was the hoKinaaia, or examination, of these heroes : the 
present state of Athens — her distress in the dark days which 
followed the end of the Sicilian expedition — has been reported 
by the last of the great generals, Myronides, who has recently 
died : it is determined that an embassy shall be sent from 



EUPOLIS 



THE DEMES 



[(a) 4-5 a.d.] 

[(b) 3 A.D.] 
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the underworld to Athens, and the action concerns the choice 
of the ambassadors. Arguments were brought forward for 
and against many of the great men of old. Aristides gave 
evidence against Themistocles, Miltiades spoke in favour of 
Pericles. In the end, five — the normal number of an Athenian 
embassy — were chosen : Solon, Miltiades, Aristides, Pericles 
and Myronides. [Aristides ii. 300. 11, Hi. 672 Schol., 
says that Eupolis resurrected only four irpoaraTai. The 
exclusion of Myronides is natural; he was not technically a 
■npooTaT-qs at Athens, and he acts less as an ambassador than 
as a ifivxayayyos, conductor of the others, being the only one 
who is but recently dead ; see Keil, pp. 241-242.] (2) In all 
that part which followed the Parabasis, the scene was set in 
the 'Ayopd at Athens. The Chorus consisted of the present- 
day Demes," the principal actors were the five ambassadors 
who have now risen from Hades. The plot was probably 
unfolded in a succession of scenes such as we read in vv. 
62-100. The famous old heroes of Athens deal after their 
own manner with living offenders, their degenerate counter- 
parts in the city to-day. Aristides makes short work of 
a sycophant ; no doubt Solon dealt with a moral offender, 
Miltiades with an inefficient general, Pericles with a corrupt 
politician. 

In our fragments : Vv. 1-32 are from the Parabasis of the 
play. The Chorus gives " a little list | of persons in society 
who never would be missed." The general ground for inflict- 
ing on them whatever form of maltreatment is denoted by 
8iaaTp€<f>€iv, b is apparently the fact that they have plenty to 
eat, while the Chorus is starving. The dwellers in the city 

° A striking change of dress probably accompanied this 
change of identity, see Keil, 248 sqq. 

6 On the meaning of this word, very obscure in this place, 
see esp. Korte, Ber. Sachs. Akad. pp. 25-28 and literature 
quoted, p. 26. 
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and the Long Walls have apparently the first pick at such 
supplies as come in, and the countryfolk receive only what 
they can glean, oXiyov re <j>&ov re. Special animosity is 
sheum towards the Long Wall residents, who are ex-country- 
folk. 

Vv. 21-35. In the Epirrhema, some politician is attacked. 
His identity is beyond conjecture. He appears to be some 
sort of alien (22) ; the Attic dialect does not come naturally 
to him (23) ; he keeps low company ; he is a critic of the 
High Command, and seems to have been in some measure 
responsible for the expedition against Mantinea, persuading 
the city to take part in that enterprise although the omens 
were bad and the High Command adverse. (But the passage 
is obscure ; see notes ad loc.) 

Vv. 33-60. After the Parabasis, Athenian statesmen of 
former days emerge from the Underworld. They are met by 
a Proboulos, one of the Ten Supreme Commissioners of 
Athens. Aristides' first request is for a meal : the Pro- 
boulos is obliging, but warns the Old Statesmen that things 
are not what they were, and they must not expect much to eat 
(again this central theme — the starvation of Athens). The 
Statesmen sit down, all but Myronides, whom the Proboulos 
and Chorus address in terms of warm friendliness and 
respect. 

Vv. 61-100. A Sycophant comes to Aristides for justice. 
His story is : He saw an Epidaurian in the street with barley- 
crumbs sticking to his beard. That suggested that he had 
been sacrilegiously drinking the Sacred Soup of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. The Sycophant blackmailed him for a large sum. 
What happened next is obscure. But it seems clear enough 
that the Sycophant subsequently suffered some ill treatment 
at the hands of the Epidaurian, and appealed to Aristides 
for justice. But Aristides declined to take his part. Indeed 
he dealt with him severely ; and warned the city that Justice 
was their most important virtue. 
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Fr. I (recto) 

(a) [xopo2 ahmhn] kcli Br) Be UeiaavB[pov] Bi€- 
OTpd(f>6ai x^e? dpiGTCOvrd (baa*, 

€7T(€)L geVOV TLV OVT a\Ol- 

rov ovk efiaoKe 6peifj€iv. 
Havcrcov Be Trpoa{a)rds Qeoyevei 5 

BeiTTVOVVTL 7TpOS TT)V KapBlOV 

rcbv oA/caSa>v tiv avrov 
/cAJei/fa? a.7ra£ BUarpe^ev. 
<x\vtos 8' exeiO* 6 Qeoyevqs 

T7JV VV^ 6XrjV 7T€7TOpSu)S. 10 

(8ia)arpe(f)€iv ovv npcoTa, puev 
Xprj KaAAiav tovs ev p,a.Kpoiv 
ret^oiv 0' dfx , d[p]ioT(r)T)iKcb- 
repoi yap elaiv r)p,6jv 

NJi/ayparoV t' 'A^apvea 15 
rpcoy]eiv SiSoVra ^otVt/ca? 
v i) tl TTAepv eKaarcoi 

rcov xprjpaTOOv [Be Ta7riAoi7r' 

ouS' av] Tpi^os trpio.Lpjr)v. 20 

{Traces of two more lines) 

Fr. I (verso) 

] Katjioi 8r)p,7)yopeiv. 

6 77p6s t^v k. is a doubtful phrase. 16-17 Korte. 

19 Immisch. 

° The statesman who was prominent in the following year 
(411 : Demoi produced in 412 b.c.) in the change of constitu- 
tion at Athens : Thuc. viii. 49, 68 ; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 32. 
Often attacked by comedians for his cowardice, venality 
and appetite, Ar. Babylonians fr. 81 K., Athen. x. 415 d. 
» The beggar of Ar. Ach. 854, Thesm. 949, Plut. 602. 
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Fr. I (recto) 

(a) Chorus. Yes, and Peisander, a the rumour goes, 
went through the mill at breakfast yesterday ; some 
poor foreigner was there half-starved, but he refused 
to give him a crumb. 

And Pauson 6 put Theogenes c through the mill, 
once for all. He was dining to his heart's content (?) 
when Pauson came up to him and stole one of his 
traders. d As for Theogenes, he lay there all night 
and broke his wind. 

They all ought to go through it, — first Callias,' 
together with the Long Wall residents/ for having 
more to eat for breakfast than we have ; then 
Niceratus 9 of Acharnae, who gives each man two or 
more bushels to eat. . . . For the rest of his goods 
and chattels, I wouldn't give a hair for them. 

{Traces of two more lines) 

Fr. I (verso) 

. . . thinks himself fit to speak in public. A day 

e Played a role in the Peace of Nicias, 421 b.c. ; the butt 
of Aristophanes in Vesp. 1183, Pax 928, etc. T. was a 
poor man who pretended to be wealthy. The scholiast says 
that he was called "Smoke" because he boasted much and 
performed nothing. a oXxds may be deliberately am- 

biguous here(=(l) merchant-ship, (2) prostitute) ; butprob- 
.ably not (Korte, Ber. sachs. Akad. p. 26). 6 The 

wealthy son of Hipponicus. 1 The Long Walls were 

inhabited by immigrants from rural Attica (a) after the 
first Spartan invasions at the beginning of the Archidamian 
War (Thuc. ii. 17. 3). These returned to the land after the 
Spartan disaster at Pylus, or at the latest after the Peace of 
Nicias. (6) After the Spartan occupation of Deceleia, 
which began in the spring of 413 b.c. (Thuc. vii. 19). 
Eupolis is referring to this second occasion. * Not 

known from other sources. 
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X^€S Se Kal TTponrjv Trap* rj/Mv cfyparepcov 

epr)[[JLOs rjv, 
kovo av r)TTiKiL,€v, ei pbrj rovs (piAovs r)iox v ~ 

v[ero, 

rcov airpayp^oviov ye rropvcov kov^I tcov 

cre/JLvatv [rivas, 
dAA' eSei vevaama ^aipeiv eiV to Kivr\rr\p\iov . 25 
rrjs eraipias Se tovtcov tous* (f)l\ov? ea/<[ 
rais" OTpaT-qyiais 8' v(f)€p7T€i Kal rpvyco iS[ 
eiy Se MaiTtW(i)aj/ Ujuaj outo? 01) p,£p,\yr)oQ* 

on 

tov deov fipovrcovros vpuv ouS' €o)v[tos' 

ei7re S^aei(v) tou? GTparrjyovg Trpos j8iav [ev 

tcDi £vAcoi; 30 
offTi? oup ap%€iv toiovtovs avhpas [alpeiraC 

7TOT€, 

[vryre irpoftar avra>L reKvolro pApe yrj 

K\apTTOV (f)€pOL. 

Ap[l2TElAH2] c5 yrj naTpioia, X a ^P e ' CTe 7^-9 Si[/c^i 
Aeyto 

7racra)v 7rdAea)v e/c7rayA[oTaT^v Kai (f}LXrdrrjv. 
np[oBOTA02] to Se irpayp.a tl iari; [ 35 

25 The change to Pivqrtfpiov is unnecessary, cf. Eupolis fr. 
233 K., Ar. Nub. 1371. 26 Leeuwen. 27 Tpuycoi- 

S[i'av Sa/cvei Korte, referring to Syracosius, who infringed 
the liberty of comedy by a law fii] Kcofiu>i8eio8ai ovofiacrri riva, 
Ar. Av. 1297 Schol. Schol. Raven, ibid, says that Eupolis 
attacked Syracosius 'as a foreigner : cf. 22 above. But this, 
like TpvycoiS[el rijv -nohv and other suggestions, seems to inter- 
rupt the train of thought. 33-34 after Korte, Robert. 
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or two ago he couldn't find a clan among us. He 
wouldn't even have copied our accent, only he 
was ashamed before his friends — certain non-pohtical 
pansies, — not the superior kind : why, you only had 
to nod your head, and away you must go to the 
knocking-shop. . . . 6 Sly attacks on the High 
Command. . . . Don't you remember how, when 
Heaven thundered and forbade you to assail Man- 
tinea, 6 he said he would take the generals perforce 
and tie them in the stocks ? Whosoever chooses 
men like that to govern him, may earth never breed 
him cattle nor bear him harvest. 

(Aristides, appearing from the underworld in the com- 
pany of other famous Athenian statesmen, greets 
his city.) 

Aristides. Greetings to my native land ! Of all 
cities the most dreadful yet most dear, that is your 
proper name. 

Proboulos.* What's happening here ? . . . 

° Cf. Ar. Ran. 418. The phratries were no longer of 
much importance in politics : but it was still hardly respect- 
able to belong to none at all. » This is the best sense 
that, with Beazley's assistance, I have been able to 
attribute to these difficult lines (24-25): it is less open to 
objections than certain other obvious possibilities. Verse 26 
may have meant: "From the company of such people he 
picks himself his friends " (? eVarfptWrot). e This is our 
first information about bad omens before the famous battle, 
and about the deference of the generals to demagogic poli- 
ticians. N.B. in 418-417, three members of the Peace 

Earty were made stratepoi — Nicias (who would be distressed 
y adverse portents), Xicostratus and Laches. * One 

of the ten Commissioners who directed Athenian politics 
after the disaster in Sicily, Thuc. viii. 1. 3, Aristotle, Ath. 
Pol. 29 : cf. the part played by the irpofiovXos in Ar. Lys. 
vol. I P 209 
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[ap.] xcupetv Se <f>rj\jxi 

(Traces of two more lines) 

Fr. II (recto) 

[ap. [to ^clXklov 

depfiawe 8* rjfuv /cat Ovrj 7r]eTTeiv ri[va 
/ce'Aei/, tW 07rAay^voioi] avyyevcofxeda. 

[np. e/Lioi /LteAi^oei] Taura /cat tt^tt pd^er ai. 40 
dAA' evOeojs yvjojoeode tovs St^ious octoh 

7rdvT7j KOLKIOV €t]at VVV SiaK€LfJ,€VOl 

7) TrpooOev, rjvC\K rjpx^TOV av /cat SoAcov 
yj^r)? t e/cetV^s" v\ov r eKelvov /cat (frpevcov. 
(The ends of eleven more lines are preserved / in 
v. 15 occurs the name YV\vpojvihr)v) 
Fr. II (verso) 

[xo. ]toj yap u>a[7T€p] avSpes 45 

J)V k\ixov\t€s iv TOtatatv 

TjSoVCUOl K€LfJ,€0a. 

[np. eVet] So[/c]a> tous" avSpa? 17S77 tou[ctS'] l[8eiv 
Kaff]r)fievovs, ovs <f>aoiv rjKeiv \Tr\a\pd veKpcov, 
ivravda [lev Brj rcov <f>iXcov TTpoor\fjOOfxaL' 50 
a>]s" 6p66s icT7]K(h[s] 7r[a]p[e]aT' avrcov 
[p:6vos 

Tlvpojvforjs, ZpojixeO* \av\r6\y on 0eAet. 
[xo.] €L7T€ fioi, a> [/Lta/cap, e- 

fioXes ir[eov e'/c veKpcov 
7rpos 7ro\iTco[y irodrjTos; 55 
<j>pd\a]ov, tl /c[ 

37-39 =Eupolis fr. 108 K. 40 Schone. 48 l[8eu> 

D. L. P. : tov[o8' opav Jensen ; but II, according to him, has 
TOT . . I ... at the end of this line. 52 hlvpwv&Tjs 

Jensen, o n 6eXei Korte. 53-55 Kdrte. 
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Ar. And greetings too . . . 

(Traces of two more lines) 

Fr. II (recto) 

Ar. Boil the kettle, tell someone to bake the cakes, 
we want to come to grips with the lungs and liver. 

Pr. I will look to it : it shall be done. But you 
will see at once how much worse off in every way the 
Demes are now, than in the good old days when you 
and Solon ruled that spirit of youth, that noble mind 
and heart. 

(The ends of eleven more lines are preserved ; in 
v. 15 occurs the name YY\vpcovLhiqv) 

Fr. II (verso) 

Cho. . . . like the men, whom finding we bask in 
such felicity. 

Pr. Now since I see them sitting here, if I can 
trust my eyes, these gentlemen whom rumour avers 
to be come from the dead, here and now will I repre- 
sent my friends. Since Pyronides 6 alone is standing 
up, let us ask him what he wants. 

Cho. Tell me, happy friend, are you really come 
from the dead, in answer to your city's prayer ? 
Speak, what . . . 

■ The word kixovtzs (s.v.l. : II has <c[. . . -}res) and the 
form -rola (not elsewhere in Comedy except Ar. Ran. 470, 
after Eur. Theseus fr. 383 N.) shew that this part was a 
parody of the Tragic style. * i.e. Myronides (Hvpwvl- 

817? seems to be certainly the reading of II) led the Athenian 
old men and boys to victory over the Corinthians in 458 b.c; 
commanded the Athenians in victory over the Boeotians at 
Oenophyta in 457 ; led an expedition to Thessaly in 454. 
Thuc. i. 105, Ar. Eccl. 303, Diod. xi. 79. 
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[nrpflNiAHS o]8' olvtos et/x.' eKeivos ov cr[y rtapa- 
Ka Acts', 

o]s rds" 'Adrjvas 7rdAA' err] [ 
Ja? t' [dvajvSpovs' av$p[as 
[xo.] 77 /cat oa(f>cos ot[8' ort 7rap' ij/x.rv e£ [ejrq 60 

Fr. Ill (recto) 

[2TKO*ANTH2 ]re 7Tpoap[eVU) 

]" >/r>-it / >>>/ 

w aurtlj^J* ayvo? et/x. eya>, 

/cat ydp Stj/cato? et/x' dy7jp. 

[ap.] Aey' o rt Aeyet?. 

[sr. ~\6s ttot et? dyo[pd]v kvkcco 

ttlow 65 
i^fjAOe Kpjtpvcov rrj[v] vnrjvrjv avdirAeajs 
p,varr]pLK]6jv tovt ewoovp,ai 770)5- eyar 
eA]0a>v 8e ra^ea)? ot/caS' evdvs rov £4vov, 
rt] eSpaaas, a> iravovpye /cat KvfievTa ov; 
ecf)]7)v, kcXgvcjv rov £evov /not xpvaiov 70 
Sow]at CTTaT[ry]pas' e/cardV 77V yap TrAoucrtos'. 
^oVSJoor (tot' ouv) e/c[e]Aeuoe /x' ei7reii> ort 

7HOJV 

i^rjXdev etVra,] /catr' eXaflov to y^pvalov. 

StSous 1 8e 7rot]etTO) rt? y' o rt ttotc jSouAerat. 
[ap. vt) A" aya/iat ere] r^s" Si/catoowji? 00-77. 75 
[2T. ]et77ev oure tto) SiaoToAd(s) 

Jan* {e)npa^ev ovinhavpios 

dAA' COS VTT€]p(f>pOVcbv d.TT€K\eia{4 pi) €KTToBdbv. 

[ap. dp' et? dyo]pdv KareXvoas r/TTr/del? ttoXv; 

57 TrapaKoXels D. L ( P. 63-75 as given by Korte. 

65 'EmSavpi]os Jensen (but ns indispensable), rjAde £ev]os 
Korte. The omission of ns with 'EmSavpios is perhaps in- 
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Pyr. It is I indeed, the very man you summoned : 
who (governed) Athens many years . . . and men 
that are not men . . . 

Cho. I know it well : six years among us . . . 

Fr. Ill (recto) 

Sycophant ... I wait . . . now at once : my heart 
is pure : I am a righteous man. 

Ar. Say what you have to say. 

Syc. . . . came into the square. He had been 
drinking the Sacred Soup." His beard was full of 
ritual barley-crumbs. I happened to notice it, and 
hurried to his home, and went straight up to the 
stranger, and asked what he had been up to, the 
dirty cheat. I told him to hand over £100. (He 
had plenty of money.) So then he urged me to say 
that it was ordinary gruel that he had been drinking 
when he came out. So I said it, and got the cash. 
I don't care what a man does when he pays up. 

Ar. Your standards of justice are very high. 

Syc the Epidaurian thought it beneath 

his attention, and shewed me the door. 

Ar. So you lodged in the agora, after your crushing 
defeat ? 

° Barleycorn was among the ingredients of this dish, a 
thick soup consumed at the Eleusinian Mysteries. Clearly 
an echo of the recent excitement concerning the profanation 
of the Mysteries : barleycorns on the beard was an obvious 
trace of complicity ; hence the opportunity for blackmail. 
A remarkable passage, for Old Comedy carefully avoids this 
theme as a rule. 



tolerable. Perhaps read t« for nor (TES omitted before EKE, 
IIOT inserted to fill the gap). 78 Jensen (suggested, 

but not adopted in his text), 79 Beazley. 
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[2T. cos - ovk eTrpja^dnrjv 8e ^pT^taT' ou Aeya>. 80 
[ap. 7rapa tojv ]0ai>6Vroji> raxha ^apiro? a£ta 
]ov ei oa<f)cos tls airoddvoi 
(Traces of one more line) 

Fr. Ill (verso) 

{Traces of one line) 

[ap. ti tJous - flavoWas - o[y]/c eat? reOvqKevai; 
[ST. /jijaprvpo/Jiai,' n 8' o[u/<:] aya>vt[o]up,[e#a; 

/ca^e'cras - p.e owSeis - KraStUrets - .] 
[ap.] aAA' ou[/c eycu 85 

gvveorjoa a , aAA o gevos o rov kvkzu) 77ta)[v. 
[ST.] 8t/<:a[ta] 8^ra ravra Ttda^eiv rjv ifie; 
[ap.] epou j8aSt£a>i> tepea (rov) tou Aids - . 
[ST.] ujSpt^e* ravra 8' 0(^)1^ It' d^A^crets - ifiOL. 
[ap.] It[i] yap cry rov(f)eiXeiv Aeyet? ovrcos e[x\ajv; 90 
[ST.] /cat vat //,a Ata /cAaovra Kadeaco cr' [e]v 
vef/cpot?. 

[ap.] /cat rovro fx,ov to XP* os Karatft€vS[eL KaKci)s. 
(aAA') d7ra]yeT' auTOV feat Trapdhor* Ot[vet 
raxv, 

ovros y]ap eort tojv TOtoirrojv b\eaTr6rrjs. 
i[fiovX\6fxr]v 8' dv /cat Atdyn^TOV A[aj8eti> 95 
t6v tepdouAov, 6's" 7TOT' 17V tojv eVSef/ca, 
os" tojv 77-avoupycov e[o]Tt rcbv v€cor[dpcov 
7roAAojt Kpdnaros, oirorav ev to aw/x' 

93-94 Korte. 
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Syc. I don't say I didn't get money. 
Ar. That is something for the dead to be grateful 
for. ... if one should truly die . . . 

{Traces of one more line) 

Fr. Ill (verso) 

{Traces of one line) 

Ar. Grudge not the dead their death a — 

Syc. Give me witnesses ! A trial ! First you 

ask me to come, then you tie me up : there's no 

justice ! 

Ar. It wasn't I who tied you up ; it was the 
foreigner, the man who drank the Sacred Soup. 

Syc. Is it then right that I should suffer thus ? 

Ar. Go and ask the priest of Zeus. 

Syc. That's right, insult me ! I'll pay you out 
one day ! 

Ar. You're not in a very strong position to talk 
of paying out. 

Syc. I'll make a corpse of you, and then you'll be 
sorry ! 

Ar. A feeble falsehood : you'll never pay that 
debt either. Take him away, and hand him over to 
Oeneus 6 at once : he is the proper master for such 
slaves as this. I would have liked to catch Diog- 
netus" too, the policeman turned temple-robber, 
much the toughest of the newgeneration of gangsters, 

° Eur. Melanippe fr. 507 N. * i.e. to the eponymous 

hero of the phyle Oineis, in which district was the barathron 
or execution-pit. e Diognetus may be the Zrjnp-rjs in 

the inquiry into the profanation of the Mysteries (Andoc 
i. 15): identified by Blass with the brother of Nicias (Att. 
Bereds. i. 2 524 A. 4). But there are other candidates. 
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eyw he iracrqi rrpoaayopevoi rrji 7r6X[ei 

elvai Sikcllovs, <Ls o? av Si/cato? rji • • • 100 

(Traces of one more line) 

(t>) ]8rjiAov[s ] rjXva[iov 

eKojv av, el iit]\ rots evep[re]pOLs deois 
rjpeoe, re9vrj]KOJS ovk avefilajv ouS' a7ra£ 
]?7 fioi rfjs TToXeais irXetarov ttoXv 
]a/xot SicufrdeipovoL vvv 105 
IletCTavJSpot re /ecu Uaplhes 6/jlov 
ol vvv Kparovvres n pay fidr ojv] rcov ev9a.Be 
(Fragments of three more lines) 
107 Sudhaus ap. Schroeder. 



ANONYMOUS 
41 [1 a.d.] ? EYII0AI2, IIP02IIAATI0I 

Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la societi royale cTarcheo- 
logie a" Alexandrie, no. 28, 1933, p. 137 with Plate. Re- 
published by ed. pr. in *Pap. Greet e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 
1213, p. 111. See Goossens, Rev. de Phil. 61, 1935, 333 
and Chron. d'Egypte, xi. 1936, 516 ; Korte, Archiv, xi. 
1935, 263. 

/ follow Goossens in distinguishing three speakers in this 
fragment. The speaker of 19-20 is clearly the obstinate 
avros of v. 9, tovtov v. 12. The speakers of v. 10 (N.B. 
plurals, vv. 4, 10) are clearly to be distinguished both from 
the obstinate person and from the speaker of vv. 4-9, 11-17. 
The fragment now yields the following information : — B 
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when his health permits. Now I advise the whole 
city to practise justice. The just man . . . 

(Traces of one more line) 

(b) The demes . . . elysian . . . had it not pleased 
the gods below, once dead I would never of my own 
will have come to life again ... of this city by far 
the most . . . 

. . . Peisanders and Parises a together, your 
present government . . . are now corrupting you . . . 

(Fragments of three more lines) 
" i.e. fioixot, Anth. Pal. xi. 278, Chariton v. 2. 8. 



ANONYMOUS 
? EUPOLIS, PROSPALTIANS [1 a.d.] 

fails to persuade A, and therefore turns to C and urges him 
(or rather them) to do some task. The nature of the task is 
concealed in vv. 5-7, which can be understood in more than 
one way : C is either to tell someone how things are here 
with the Prospaltians, or to tell the Prospaltians how things 
are here. Even this does not exhaust the possibilities. 
(TlpooTTaXTo. was the name of a deme in the <E>uA^ 'Axa/ian-i's, in 
the south of Athens, near the city walls.) The purport of the 
message, whether it be to the Prospaltians or to others on 
behalf of the Prospaltians, is put in the form of an alterna- 
tive : — either an army is to be sent, or some persons are to 
be removed somewhither. Thus they (probably the Pros- 
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paltians) would be unable to complain of inaction and 
wasteful expense or loss. 

Since A is obdurate in his refusal, G is requested to 
undertake the mission. G accedes, and avers that they must 
first consider how much (money T) is to be sent to B. B 
attempts once more to persuade A, adding force to his argu- 
ment with a parody of Sophocles' Antigone 712-714. But 
A persists in his refusal. 

This is an obscure enough action : and many will think 
that our fragment permits no conjecture at once safe and 
illuminating about the matter of its context. The most that 
can be said is that this was a political comedy, its subject 
taken from contemporary events. With this view J agree : 
but am bound to mention the brilliant — and extremely 
daring — hypothesis which Goossens put forward in Rev. 
de Phil. loe. cit. In brief (and space forbids me to do 
him justice) : — the allusion in v. 7 is to the withdrawal of 
Attic villagers and countryfolk to Athens at the start of the 
Archidamian War, 431 B.C. The Prospaltians must either 
send an army ° or evacuate their dwellings and retire within 
the walls. The obstinate man, who will not act in this matter 
of army or evacuation, is none other than Pericles. B is the 
spokesman of the opposition to Pericles' war-policy ; repre- 
sentative of the view that the Athenians should go forth and 
meet the Spartans in open battle, instead of watching them 
destroy Attic farms and villages unopposed. This theory is 
illustrated and supported by a number of minute and in- 
genious arguments which shew that the theory is possible, 
though they do not shew that it is true. Goossens further 

[a i]ycu 8' Iv* elalv oi KaKo\i 

.].... S" Se xprjarobv [A . [ 
e]t [J,r) ttooCtjv o> . . . . [ 

° Why should they, or how could they, send an army ? I 
suppose the demand is ironic : " either send us (to Athens) 
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accepts the suggestion (of ed. pr.) that this is a fragment of 
Eupolis's Prospaltians. He assigns the play to the year 
429 B.C. [Normally dated much later, about 420 b.c. : but 
there is nothing that proves it, v. Goossens, pp. 343-344.] It 
will then be the first or second of the plays produced by 
Eupolis ; and its purpose will be to attack Pericles on the 
ground of his policy at the beginning of the war. For full 
details I must refer to Rev. de Phil. loc. cit. 

I have not reconstructed text and translation on this basis, 
for there is no certainty in either of the two questions which 
arise. — (1) What is the evidence that the action of our frag- 
ment is concerned with these events ? It is simply this, that 
it is possible to make the inference from v. 7, and not very 
difficult to interpret the rest of the lines in the same light. 
But it is absolutely clear that the inference is not necessary, 
or indeed even cogent : it is easy enough to take the line in an 
entirely different way. (2) Wliat is the evidence that this 
fragment comes from Eupolis's Prospaltians, however we 
interpret its action ? It is simply the appearance of the 
word Hpo(nraXTu>iai in v. 6: this seems to me to be insufficient 
evidence. As for the action according to Goossens : we learn 
from Etym. Magn. 288. 19 that eVoj/xajtSoGn-o . . . Tlpoo- 
■naXrioi <Ls SiKaariKot (cf. orav ^[i nov] 8[uc<Sv S.V.I. , V. 14). 
If the reference is to the Prospaltians of Eupolis, the state- 
ment is not very easy to reconcile with Goossens' theory of the 
action of the play : he is conscious of the difficulty, and 
discovers a solution (pp. 344, 347) ; but I find this the least 
ingenious part of his argument. 

(A) Now I . . . where the villains are ... of good 
... if I were not to do . . . 



an army capable of defeating the Spartans, or leave your 
territory " : since the first alternative is obviously unpracti- 
cable for the Prospaltians, the command is virtually " leave 
your territory." 
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[b] j8aSt£ef?' Ujuets" ca? Tajj^iJaT* i[s 

/cat (f)pd^€^ , ota raV&xS' eorft TTpdyycara 5 
ripocr7raATiotow 7} arparidv [ 

Iva fir) Kadrjadai <f>a)a dva\ioK[€iv re tt&v, 
(hs avros ouSeV, ibs eot/ce, 7reiCTer[ai. 
[r] dAA' ipxofiead' • drdp, to Setva, ^07) [a/coTretv 10 
7700* arret, cot TripiTTwaiv. [b] e£eoTt[ 
ei Set ye rovrov iv kvkXcoc 7re[otoTpe<^eiv. 
dAA', obydO' , ert /<at ttiOov 7rd[arji 

opat? 7rapa peidpoioiv orav rj[i 7rou] S[i/cctiv, 
t}v jueV ti? et/CTjt rot? Aoyotj, e'/co-a>(t)£e[Tai, 15 
o 8' dvrirelvtov avroTTpefivos oi^efrat. 
avrcos Se vao? — [a] oVo fi oAet?, dv6pto7r[€, 
av. 

[r] avQpcoTTOs ovtos vovv e\ovra G [ 

[a] dAA' ou^t hvvar*' el yap 7Tidolp:[r)v aoi rdSe, 
TtV aV t[.]x[.]v e|[ 20 

[b] fxeya arivoi jxevrav d/c[ 

rjfjieis Se vaaV vauTtAo[tcrt Trpoa(f>epeis 

4 Goossens. 5 Korte (coti ra up. ed. pr.). 11 

perhaps e£ eWt[ ?a£ta. 13 Goossens, cl. At. Ran. 1235. 



APISTOOANHS 

[2 a.d.] FRAGMENTS 

Ed. pr. (a) *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, 
fr. 8, col. ii. 17-19, p. 131. (b) *Ibid. fr. 39, col. ix. 25-28, 
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(B) (To C) Go at once to . . . and tell the 
Prospaltians how things are here (?). Either bid 
them send an army ... or remove . . . Otherwise 
they will say that we are just sitting here and wasting 
all their . . . 

He is not likely to obey a word we say. 

(C) We're off, — but, by the way, you must con- 
sider how much they are to send you. 

(B) ... if I have to twist him round my little 
finger. (To A) Come, friend, — it is not too late — by 
all means do what I say ! See, when one stands 
before the torrent of the courts, he who yields to the 
argument is saved ; resist, and you perish root and 
branch. So with a ship, — 

(A) Fellow, you'll be the death of me ! 

(C) This fellow ... a man of sense. 

(A) Impossible ! If I obeyed vou there, 
what . . . ? 

(B) . . . would be very sorry . . . Like sailors 
in a ship, we . . . 



14 Parody of Sophocles, Ant. 712-714, cf. Antiphanes fr. 
231 K. 17 airofioXels ed. pr. : corr. Maas. 21 

ficvrav Maas (oreroi/itv av ed. pr.). 



ARISTOPHANES 

FRAGMENTS [2 a.d.] 

p. 152. From Satyrus's Life of Euripides. See Demianczuk, 
Suppl. Com. pp. 20-21 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 158. 



LITERARY PAPYRI 

(a) St' ^9 to. A[e7r]Ta pr\\xa.T [i£ecr][Ar))(€TO . 

(b) o[f]a fxev 7r[ot]et Aeye[t]v, 
toios" icrriv. 



° The context is " Aristophanes wished to measure Euri- 
pides' tongue, by which," etc. (in a passage which praises 
Euripides heartily : — " he was almost as great in his soul as 
in his poetry," en Be teal rrjv ipvxrjv fieyas axeBov <Ls ev rots 
irot.rnLa.oiv). The sense of e£eanrjx €TO * s uncertain: it seems 



nAATQN 

[2 b.c] FRAGMENT 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 123. See Korte, Archiv, vi. 1920, 233; De- 
mianczuk, p. 82. 

For Eudemus, v. Ar. Plut. 884 and Schol. : Eudemus was 

. . . yvvaiKa Kp]eloa6v ear* iv ot/ciat 

rj <j>apjxaKLT(x\s tcov Trap* EuS^/nou rpcfeiv. 



ANONYMOUS 
[1-2 a.d.] WOMEN CONVERSING 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 212, p. 20. See 
*Demianczuk, Svppl. Com. p. 91 ; Herwerden, Mnemosyne, 
1900, 123 ; Weil, Journ. des Savants, 1900, 95 ; Wilamowitz, 

. . . vfipi£,6fAevai. /xd At", dAA' iyd) \rL aoi 

(fipdooo; 
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(a) "... by which such fine expressions were 
polished up." a 

(6) " . . . the man is like the sentiments of his 
characters." 6 

to mean "scrubbed out" in the sense of "thoroughly 
cleansed," <•/. Hdh iii. 148 ; so here metaphorically " highly 
polished." 6 Metre apparently trochaic. Wilamowitz 

compared Ar. Thesm. 149-150 XPV Y°-P ironrrrjv avSpa irpos ra 
Spdnara, a Set Tioiiiv, vpos ravra rovs rpoirovs *X €U> - 



PLATO 

FRAGMENT [2 b.c] 

a <f>apnaK(rnu>\ris, who specialized in magic antidotes (^ap- 
fioKiTai) against snake-bites, etc. The Scholiast quotes Eupolis, 
Baptae (415 b.c.) and Ameipsias ; cf. further Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant, tar. 17. 

It is better to keep a wife at home, than antidotes 
bought from Eudemus. 



ANONYMOUS 

WOMEN CONVERSING [1-2 a.d.] 

G.G.A. 1900, 34 ; Fraccaroli, Riv. di Fil. 1900, 87 ; Piatt, 
Class. Rev. 13, 440 ; Postgate, ibid. 441 ; Hall and Geldart, 
Aristoph. fr. 969. For the argument, see Demianczuk, p. 92. 

. . . insulted ! 

But good gracious, what am I to tell you ? 
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rjv VOVV €XOJfJL€V, OK€lfj[6[X€9a VVV TOvd', OTTCOS 

fMrjBev irXiov tovtov ad[eva)mv 

Tt ovv yivovr av; e^', artoKpivai /Ltot 

tooV 

Tt eart tovO* o Xeyovai r[ds MiXtjalas 5 
nal^eiv ixovoas, avrtjSoAcD, [to okvtivov; 

■ <f)\vap£a Kal Xrjpos vf}pe[a>s dvdrrXecos , 

KaXAcos oveiSos Kal KaT[ayeXu>s Srj iroXvs. 
to[vt\o>i yap wcrnep TOiai[v (viols xpcbpieOa 
t[ois] dvefjaalois, on vcot[tC ovk evi. 10 
ev[. .] 8k Kal tout' iariv ev[ 
is [. . .]ro xprjoei Kal rrovo[ 

■ Ka[l fijrjv Xeyeral y d>s e<70' [ofioiov rroadicoi 

dXr)[9]ivtbi k\oX t]ovto. vq A[t", ujyadiq, 

wairep [ajeXrjvr] y tjXlcoi' rfjv p\kv xpoav 15 
iheiv op.oi6v eon, daXnei S' ov\hapi.cx)s. 

ovk d£iov yap cart. Sia tovttov[ 

<f)€p el [S]e rots Qepdirovoi KOivu>o[alfJLe9a 

to Trp[a]yfxa, tl av el-q; Xddpai Te7ria[ 

iyd) fJ>[e]v ovre rnorepov [ 20 



ANONYMOUS 

[2 a.d.] FRAGMENTS 

Ed. pr. (a) *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, 
fr. 39, col. iv. 1-15, p. 146. (b) *Ibid. fr. 39, col. xvi. 6-17, 
p. 160. See Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 95. 

In (a), Demus seems to be apologizing for being deceived by 

(a) °]^X^ t\_o\vtov t[6v rjpoTTOV, 
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Let's be sensible, and consider how to make ... no 
stronger than this. 

What's to be done ? 

Come, answer me this : quid est illud, precor, 

quod Milesias dicunt feminas ludere tenentes — rem 
scilicet lorinam ? 

Rubbish and nonsense, an insult, nothing 

else. A shame, too, I call it, and idiotic. Isto enim 
ut ventosis quae vocant ovis utimur, quia pulli non 
insunt. . . . 

Enimvero dicitur et hoc ipsi simile esse 

mentulae. 

Ita est : ut luna soli similis — colorem aspectui 

eundem, calorem minime praebet. 
Indignum enim. . . . 

Age, quid si rem cum servis communicemus ? 

Clam . . . 
Equidem nec pingue magis . . . 



9 xpco/i£0a Beazley. 11 evfxij] Se . . . ev[d' avi/p amji. 

edd. 12 is [tov]to XPV^ ^"l. ; but the original sense 
of this and of v. 11 is wholly uncertain. 



ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENTS [2 a.d.] 

demagogues. In (b), the point is not clear in detail, but 
the context makes it certain that the reference to Eur. is 
uncomplimentary. 

(a) . . . not in that way ; nor do we make use of 
vol. i q 225 
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aAA' o[v8e rjfji iTOvr)p\l<iC\ 77[p]oax/3a)jU.e#a, 
or]e ran /uaAicr[#' ocr'] av Xiyqi 7TLa[r€v]ofi€v, 
Xey[ovr]es ov 7rovq[p\ a7r]aAo[t?] Be yjpoi- 

[fJLeVOL' 

Kra77etT[a rrjs] eKK\r}oia\s Ka\rrjyopel 
€Kaa[ros] rjfJLcbv, -qs €Kclo[tos] clvtos rjv. 

(6) ] Be Ho(f>oKX[ea] Aaj3a>i>, 

7ra[p' Atjcr^uAou v[. . .]/> oaov [.....] 

eo6\ oXov 
EvpL7Ti8r)v, Trpos Toicrt'S' ejxfiaXeZv aAas, 
yb\e^i\vrinivos 8' ottids aAa? /cat fxrj AaAa?. 



ANONYMOUS 
[2 a.d.] FRAGMENT 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, 
col. xvii. 10-13, p. 161, Plate V. See Maas, Phil. Woch. 
1912, 1077 ; Demiariczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 126. 

0777rcu KaOevBova a kvojv tolv plv ex 61, 

1 fj oTrtrai Maas. For the synizesis, see Kiihner-Blass, i. 
pp. 228-229. But Beazley points out that this line may be a 
comic answer to the question put by Euripides, loc. cit., not 
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our knavery when someone speaks and we believe 
every word he says. — We don't abuse him, we have 
none but gentle phrases. And then hear one of 
us accuses the assembly to which each one of us 
belonged ! 

(6) . . . take Sophocles . . . ; from Aeschylus as 
much as ... ; the whole of Euripides, and add a 
pinch of salt ; only remember, add a pinch — don't 
pad an inch. 

4 Xeyfovrfas ov itovrfij>, a7r]a7fijt] 8e xpa\jiivov Wilam. 



ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENT [2 a.d.] 

From Satyrus's Life of Euripides : the line is attached 
(evidently by an humorous writer, perhaps quoting from a 
Doric comedy) to Euripides 7 Ino fr. 403, 3-4 N. 

Where the bitch keeps her nose when she's asleep. 

a continuation of the alternatives there propounded. In this 
case the line — perhaps spoken by a Megarian — doubtless 
comes from an Attic Old Comedy. 
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ANONYMOUS 



[1 a.d.] ? *IAI2K02 : AI02 TONAI 

Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la sociiU royale (Tarchto- 
logie' d'Alexandrie, no. 25, 1930, suppl. Republished by 
ed. pr. *Pap. Greci e Latini, no. 1175. Assigned to Middle 
Comedy by K6rte, Hermes, 65, 472, P.-W.-K. s.v. Philiskos, 
no. 5 and Archiv, x. 1931, 55 ; Gallavotti, Riv. di Fil. vii. 
1930, 209 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 165. 

From a prologue spoken by Rhea. She complains that her 
husband Cronus is making away with all her children. He 
sells them in Megara, and consumes all the money. He does 
this through fear of an oracle spoken by Apollo, that he will 
lose his kingdom to one of his children. 

The date and authorship of the piece are uncertain. The 
quotation from Sophocles, vv. 2-3, is known to us from O.C. 

[pea] tL ovv ifwl twv \acbv fiejXet; <f)alrj tis av 
vficov. iycb S' ipco [t]6 Ho^okXcovs cttos' 
7T€Trovda Seivd. Trdvra rot yipcov Kp[6vo$ 
rd rratS" e/cmVei re /cat KareodUi, 
e//,ot Se tovtcdv TrpoohC&tooiv ovSe cv, 5 
aAA' auTO? epSet X eL P L K<XL McyapaS' dytov 
6 tl av tckoj 'yoj tovto ttojXcov iodUi. 
Se'Sot/ce ydp rov xprjofxov cboTrep kvv\<x \aya>s' 
8 Immisch. 



Possibly " gives me not a farthing's compensation for 
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? PHILISCUS, BIRTH OF ZEUS [1 a.d.] 

892 : but it is a commonplace phrase which may well have 
occurred in a much earlier play too : cf. Eur. Or. 1616. In 
favour of the ascription to Middle Comedy are the facts : 
(1) that the subject-matter of our fragment coincides with 
the plot which we assume to have deserved the title Atos yoval 
in a play by Philiscus ; (2) that such parody of myths about 
the gods (especially about such myths as were well-known 
from Tragedies) was a common feature of the Mear). That 
the Middle Comedy was read in Egypt is proved by P. Oxy. 
no. 427 (end and title of Antiphanes' ' kv6pcS\noryovla) ; but 
the case in favour of ascribing our fragment to Middle 
Comedy in general, or to Philiscus's play in particular, must 
be admitted to be singularly wanting in evidence. 

Rhea. One of you may retort " What have your 
troubles to do with me ? " I reply in the words of 
Sophocles, " Dreadful my sufferings " — old Cronus is 
drinking and eating all his children up. He doesn't 
give me any share in them." With his own hands he 
does it b — takes all my babies to Megara, c sells them, 
and swallows the money. He is running from that 

them " or " gives me no share in these (foods and drinks)." 
But it probably means " gives me no share whatever 
in these (children)." 6 Possibly " does them in " : but 

he seems to sell them alive. e Cf. At. Ach. 729, a 

Megarian sells his children. 
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eyjpr\ae. yap Kpdvon tto6' ' KttoXKwv 8pax[p,rjv, 
kS.lt ovk airiXafie. ravra Srj Ovjxov 7Tve[ojv 10 
eripav exP r ) a€ [ v ovkctl} 8pa[x]juaj[v d]£[iav, 
ov OKevapLdy jud tov At", ovSe xprj^ara, 
eK rrjs fiaoiAelas 8' eKTreoeiv vtto 7t[cli8lov. 
tou]t' ovv SeSoiKcbs Trdvra Kara7Ti[v€i reKva. 
11 Pfeiffer. 



ANONYMOUS (? AAESIS) 

[3 B.C.] 

Ed. pr. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1918, p. 743. 
See *Zuntz, Mnemos. Ser. iii. 5, 1937, p. 53 (revised text) ; 
Korte, Archiv, vii. 144 and Ber. iiber d. Verh. d. sachs. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 71, 1919, 36; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 166; 
Fraenkel, Socrates, vi. 366. 

From a scene before a temple of Demeter. Before the 
beginning, someone's death has lately been announced. 
Thereupon a speaker (A) philosophizes ; and then expresses 
his desire to enter the temple. It is not clear whether he 
does so, or is prevented by the sudden entrance of another 
person (B), who seeks protection from the assault of a third 
person (C), ivho is called a "guardian" (KXrjpovofios). C, 
who is accompanied by a slave Sosias, calls B a " slaver " ; 
and B threatens C with physical violence : calling upon a 
group of men (D) to witness the fact that he is on holy ground. 
These men (D) express disapproval of the conduct of either 
B or C (probably of the former). 

Zuntz suggests the following action : — B is a leno (not a 
slave : see vv. 19-23 — in New Comedy, a slave could not so 
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oracle, like a hare from hounds. You see, Apollo 
lent a Cronus a drachma once, and never got it back. 
That enraged him, so his oracle decreed a different 
price — no longer drachmas, nor pots and pans, dear 
me no, and not property either, but expulsion from 
his kingdom by his own child. So in a panic he's 
swallowing all his children. 

° This word and my " decreed " below are the same word 
in Greek ; a pun which I cannot reproduce. 



ANONYMOUS (? ALEXIS) 

[3 B.C.] 

threaten a freeborn gentleman) who stole a girl from her 
father long ago. This father, having no son, adopted C, and 
made G guardian of the girl when he died. Now C loved the 
girl, not knowing that she was his own ward : but now he 
has discovered her identity, and is determined to set her free 
from the leno's control. In the end he will rescue and 
marry her. 

It has been alleged that this fragment must be part of a 
pre-Menandrean comedy ; for the Chorus here takes an 
active part in the play, outside its ordinary function in 
interludes (xop[ou n&os fr. 2, ed. pr.). [It is not certain 
that the avSpes of v. 18 are really a Chorus : Zuntz compares 
the crowd of fishermen in Plautus's Rudens, of advocates 
in his Poenulus : but it must be confessed that it is much 
more probable that a Chorus is intended.] Alexis is pro- 
posed as the author, on the ground that he is known to have 
used the form TraXaurrpiKios (v. 23 : Attic was ttoXcuotikios) : 
but unless we suppose that he alone used the form (and there 
is no reason for the supposition) it is impossible to attribute 
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importance to that evidence. The oath in v. 22 is found in 
Alexis's ToKiar-qs also : but since it occurs in Menander too, 

[a to S]at/j,6vLOV ra roiavra t[ois] <f>[povovotv ev 
7rapa3]ciyftaT' eKTiO-qaiv , dXXorpiav on 
£,cor)]v exofxev aTravres, rfv, orav 80/071, 
. . . .] 7rap' e/caarou paiSt'co? d^eiXero. 
dAA'] elcnayv fxerd tt)s iepeias fiovAofxcu 5 
Trjv] em/ieAeiav tcov 7Tpocrr)i<6vTU)v Xafieiv. 

[b . . . .])/' evXdfiei, ^SeArtcTTe* Trpos Oecov, Trapes. 
8ico/c]ojLtai ydip, Kara. Kpdros Sito/co/xcu 
v7to] rov Karapdrov i<Xr)pov6p.ov, Ar)<f)9tfoo puai. 

[r . . . .] Sico/ce, Stoata, avvdpiraaov 10 
rov dvSpaTToSicrr-qv, Aaj8e Aaj8' avrov. ov 
p.eveis; 

[b c5] (f>iXrdrrj A'qp.rjrep, dvaTidiqp.1 aoi 
ipLavrov, dficD tc aon^eiv. 

[r] ttol crv, ttol; 

[b] rjpov '/ie; 7700? t^v da(f>dXeiav ivdaSl 

eiaTqK* ip.avrov dvrera^dpirjv re 001. 15 

[r ovk] eartv dcr[<£]dAeid ttov 7T€7ToirjKOTi 
TOiayr''] aKoXovdei ddrrov. 

[b] a p.aprvpop.ai, 

p,ap~\rvpopi v/ias, dvSpes- dv Tr/v X^po- 
7ra]p[d] rrji 6e[a>]i tls Trpoa^ip^i, TTeTrX-q^erai 
7ra]pd^[p]^[/xd] r evdvs TdTrt^etpa Xtfiperat. 20 

[r rt] <f>T]s; vtto crov, fiaoTiyia; 

[b] vt) top Ata 

rov , 0]Xvp.7TL0V Kal Trjv ' Ad-qvav , ev ye Kal 
TTaX\aioTpiK6bs' "ueipav 8' idv fiovXrji AajSe. 

1 Suppl. Eduard Fraenkel. 4 ndXtv] too long for 

space. 7 ri tto]t' Wilamowitz : but the y is certain (Zuntz). 
10 ia6\ Wilamowitz : too short for the space. 14 Punc- 
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it gives little or no support to the ascription of our fragment 
to Alexis. 

(A) Why do the powers above place these 
examples before the man of sense ? To prove that 
each man's life is but a loan, which they take away 
with ease whenever they like. And now I want to 
go indoors and, with the priestess to help me, take 
charge of my duties here. 

(Enter a slave furtively) 

(B) . . . cautious, friend ! For God's sake, let 
me pass . . . her guardian, curse him, is after me 
for all he's worth — he'll get me ! 

(C) (entering). After him, Sosias ! Grab him, catch 
him, I say, catch him ! Stop thief ! 

(B) Demeter, dear goddess ! I dedicate myself to 
you ! I beg you, save my life ! 

(C) (ivho has not yet observed B). Where the devil 
are you going ? 

(B) You ask me ? To safety, is the answer ! I 
have taken my stand here, and set myself to meet 
you face to face. 

(C) There's no such thing as safety after what you . 
have done. Come with me, immediately. 

(B) I appeal — gentlemen, I appeal to you ! The 
man who lifts his hand against me at the goddess's 
altar, shall be struck down and get his wages on 
the spot ! 

(C) And who will strike him, scoundrel, — you ? 
(B) Yes, I swear by Zeus of Olympia and Athene, 

well and truly as ever wrestler threw his man. Come 
and try it, if you like ! 

tuation after atj<f>aXeiav Beazley. 15 e'cm]K Roberts. 

eloijK Zuntz : e[So>]*' Wilamowitz, KSrte. a d II and edd. 
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[a .... .Jvre? rjfieis "/ ol Trapovres evddSe 

]o[M€V ere napavopietv et? ttjv f?eoV 25 

[r ]o y > , avhpes' eu ye 7rpocr7rcu£eiv So/cei 

24 e.g. fSXeircfyres (opcovres, a-navris too short). 25 
eda]ofi4v Wilamowitz, too short for space. voyuQafiiv Zuntz, 
a<j>rjooii.€v Warraington, KcuXvaofiev D. L. P. 26 " Et 

[irj tovt]6 y et ovk euA]oy' excedunt lacunam " Zuntz. In 



ANONYMOUS 

[Late 3 B.C.] A FEAST 

Ed. pr. *Hunt-Smyly, Tebtunis Papyri, iii. 1. 1933, p. 13, 
no. 693. See Korte, Archiv, x. 265. 

This may be part of a Middle or a New Comedy, or neither : 
Kd'rte thinks an Alexandrian comedian likelier than Attic, 
partly because of the non-Attic form oevrXlov, and the 

d] AA' eVei $ok€l Trepaiveiv tovs ydp,ov[s oaov ra^o?, 

e] 7r' dyadals yjSrj ti^chow Trpos ere [ovvdrjKas ttou). 

{Here follow traces of seventeen lines : in the fourth 
eTTtSiScofit tov dypov, in the fifth vpos ere k[o\l 
Ttpos rov Bi6ov[a, in the ninth a\a}^>poa\iv l 
tpottols excipov; the fifteenth line is bracketed, 
perhaps for cancellation) 

7t[l]kpISlov k[o]x^ov €7rvi£ev, fioAfios eVi^opeu[erai, 
<f>a . . alov puKpov yevofxevov gk6Xv[mos eicrefA^Aufle, 
aevrXiov pvdfxov tiv' (eji^ev, oltivtjs a . . os 7rap[rjv. 5 
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Chorus. Are we who stand here to look on and let 
you offend against our goddess ? 

(C) . . ., gentlemen. He thinks he's very 
funny. . . . 

this line, and in v. 7 above (after /SeAricrre), ed. pr. marks a 
change of speaker (here after avSpes). But in neither case 
with the support of II, which denotes change of speaker 
(by leaving slight gaps between words) in w. 13, 17, 21. 



ANONYMOUS 

A FEAST [Late 3 b.c] 

possibility that anltnjs (apros) was intended for a nomina- 
tive case. Perhaps from the conclusion of a Comedy. A 
marriage is about to take place. The speaker, who may be 
father of the bride, mentions certain gifts, among them a 
piece of land, which may have been part of the dowry. The 
foods mentioned later would most naturally refer to the 
wedding festivities. 

Since you wish to have this marriage done without 
delay, here and now I make a pact with you for your 
good fortune : . . . 

{Here follow traces of seventeen lines including the 
phrases I give you the land too . . . towards 
you and Bion . . . rejoiced in modest manners) 

. . . stewed a bitter little shell-fish, purse-tassels 
came dancing to the table, . . . chopped small, 
golden-thistle made an entrance, beet kept a certain 



1 Suppl. Korte. 1-6 Suppl. Korte. 5 afprjos Korte. 
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ravra Kal toocivt eVeiS^ Ttape<f>dvq koX d[0ia, 
(Unintelligible remains of Jive more lines ; in the fourth, 
olkiolv should perhaps be read for the unmetrical 
ok Lav : the fifth is spoken by a second person, 
including the phrase X a ^P e woAAa) 



OIAHMQN 

50 [2 a.d.] AI0OrAY$O2 : AII02IIA2MA 

Ed. pr. (a) *Diels-Schubart, Berliner Klassikertexte, i. 
1904, p. 45. The fragment is entitled Aid[d]y\v<f>os, an 
otherwise unknown play. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. 
Fragm. p. 60 ; Korte, Rh. Mus. 60, 1905, 411 ; Blass, Archiv, 
iii. 291 ; Wendland, G.G.A. 1906, 366 ; Demianczuk, 
Suppl. Com. p. 71, ; Wagner, Symbolarum ad comicorum 

(a) rrpos to) i fivpoTTtoXicoL yap dv9pco7rcov tlvcjv 
7)Kovoa x<iA/<ow TTepiTTOTeiV KXeTTTrjv nvd' 
drreLpos cbv &£ tov Aeyo/zeVou Trpdyp,aTo[s 
'ApLOTOfirj&rjv rjpofJL-qv Trapiovd' 6pu>v. 

6 S' €vr}\aT* evdvs /xoi irapaards [r]o>t cr/c[e]Aei 5 
7ratei re \a£ ttv^, ware ft eKdaveZv irrei 
fioXis ye <f>€vycov e^erreaov aXXrji X[ddp]a 

(b) Evpt,[TTl]&r)S TTOV [firjjoLV OVTOiS, [oj] fiovos 

SuJWJtcu A[e]ye[6V 

7 XdOpa ed. pr. 

° Allusion uncertain : v. Didymus in the sentence which 
introduces this quotation, Su'o 'Aptcrro^ijS[«]s elalv, . . . 
erepos . . . 'AByvaios 6 XaA/covs Aeyo/xevo?. Perhaps Arist. 
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rhythm, and there was bread (?) of flour. Since all 
these lovely •viands made their appearance . . . 

(Unintelligible remains of Jive more lines') 



PHILEMON 

SCULPTOR, and a FRAGMENT [2 a.d.] 

graec. historiam criticam capita IV, diss. Leips. 1905, esp. 
pp. 25-27 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 175, 177. (From 
the commentary of Didymus on Demosthenes.) (6) Gren- 
fell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. vii. 32-36, 
p. 150. See *Schroeder, op. ext. p. 61 ; von Arnim, Suppl. 
Eur. p. 5 ; Demiariczuk, op. cit. p. 72 ; Korte, Archiv, vi. 
249 ; Leo, G.G.A. 1912, 281. 

(a) I heard some fellows near the scent-shop saying 
that a thief called Farthing (?) a was wandering about. 
As I didn't know what they were talking about, I 
asked Aristomedes, 6 whom I saw passing by. And 
he. came straight up to me and jumped at me, on my 
leg, and smote me with foot and fist — I nearly fainted 
to death ; I ran away, and barely escaped elsewhere 
in hiding. . . . 

(b) So says Euripides, who alone can speak. 6 . . . 

was nicknamed " the Farthing " because he was very poor ; 
or because he was a miser ; or because of his kleptomania 
(v. the two pieces from Timocles below) — no sum of money 
was small enough to be safe from him. b See below, 

p. 241 n. d. e The Greek probably means " the only 

good writer" 
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TIMOKAHS 

[2 a.d.] HPi2E2, IKAPIOI 

Ed. pr. Diels-Schubart, Berliner Klassikertexte, i. 1904, 
p. 45. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 61 ; literature 
cited for Philemon above. 

The Icarians of Timocles has been inferred to be a satyric 
play, since Athenaeus ix. 407 f entitles it 'iKapioi Hdrvpoi : 
but it is highly probable that this was merely the full title of 
a comedy (Wagner, op. cit.) : personal allusions and attacks 
have no place in a satyric drama. 

HPnES 

(a) 'JZpfirjs 8' o Mata? ravra avvSiaKTope? 

dvTL7r[p]o9viJLa)S' KaTafiefirjKev dap-evos, 
^apt^o/xevd? y 'ApioTO/x^S^i rwi /caAak, 
Iva /Lti^/cef' avrov 6 Sarupo? KXeTrrrjv Xeyqi. 

IKAPIOI 

(6) M[a]pavav Se top <f>[C]XavXov AvroKXea 

8e&app,ev[o]v 5 
yvpLvov eordvat Kapiivooi TtpooTte.'na.T'TaXtv- 
pbivov 

Trjpea r ^Apiaropa^Srjv. 

1 ovvSiaKovel Korte. 2 avrmp. " zu Gegendiensten be- 

reit " Korte : for the scansion in comedy, diTlnp., cf. Korte, 
loc. cit. pp. 411-412. 



° Allusion not understood. * Marsyas, because flayed 

(i.e. thrashed : the Word may also suggest that he was 0coAos) 
and because <f>l\av\os, a lover of the flute (i.e. perhaps a lover 
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TIMOCLES 

HEROES, and ICARIANS [2 a.d.] 

[Infr. (b) it. 11-12 there is a direct address to the audience : 
it is not certain that this could not occur in a satyric drama, 
cf. Soph. Ichneutae, col. iv. 5, ed. pr.] 

About the Heroes nothing is known. It has been con- 
jectured (on very doubtful evidence, v. Wagner and Schroeder, 
loc. cit.) that it teas produced in or about the year 342 B.C. 

Evidently these two plays, like the Sculptor of Philemon 
(above), belong rather to Middle than to Xew Comedy. 

Heroes 

(a) Hermes the son of Maea helps him conduct 
his campaign, an eager enemy. He was delighted 
to come down, as a favour to our pretty Aristomedes, 
to stop Satyrus calling him a thief," 

Icarians 

(b) . . . and Marsyas 6 the fluter — Autocles" 

— to be flayed and stand naked and nailed to a 
furnace ; also Tereus — Aristomedes. d 

of flute-girls). Beazlev has solved the mystery of the inner 
meaning by a reference to Pollux vii. 108 (Ar. fr. 592 Hall): 
•npo 8c TtDv rafuW rot? x a ^ Kf ^ alv *& os V v y e ^ '* Ttva xaraprrav 
ij iTTiirXdrreiv em <f>06vov a- orpoiriji- e/caXelro 8e fiaoKavia, cos 
Kal ' ' X(nxrro^>av7]S Aeyer tt\t)v el ris -npiaiTO, Seo/xevos | fiaoKavtov 
em Kapivov dvSpos x ^^- Cf further Pernice, Festschrift 
fur Benndorf p. 75. The point then is that Autocles is good 
for nothing but to be a dummy or mascot, such as you 
commonly saw erected on the furnace in a foundry. 
e A fashionable ne'er-do-well, cf. Theophilus, Boeot. ii. 474 
Kock, Athen. xii. 537 c * Trierarch 356-355 b.c 
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ia tl Irjpea /mAeiS"; 
Siort TT)p\e\Zv Set TTapovros rouSe ra ok€vt) 
o<f>6$pa. 

et Se Ilpd/c^ yevqarjL, Kvcuficvos to 

KpavLov, 
av aTToXecrqis. 

tfjvxpov. 

dX\a 77/30? Oecov em[cr]xeTe 

/r^Se ovpi£r)Te. 



MENANAPOS 
[3 a.d.] MI20YMEN02 

Ed. pr. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der kSniglich preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1918, p. 747. 
See *Korte, Menander, reliquiae, 3rd ed. 1938, praef. li, text 
p. 122 and Ber. scichs. Akad. 71, 1919, 28 ; Platnauer, 
New Chapters, iii. 169. Further fragments of this play: — 
P. Oxy. nos. 1013, 1605, perhaps 1238. 

The attribution of this fragment to Menander's MtaotJ/xevoj 
is practically certain {see Korte, loc. cit.). 

A soldier Thrasonides is in love with Crateia, his captive. 
Though his passion is extreme, his conduct towards her is 
irreproachable : yet she will have none of him. Her father 
Demeas arrives, eager to purchase his daughter's freedom : 

[rETAS ~\ a l^ 7)K€(>S irpos ibices". • dAAa ri 

TraOtbv ava]Ka.p,iTT€is /ecu ttolXiv areAAet SiSoy? 
....... .]oAas > ; et p.r\ ti kclkov ^/xas" 

voels, 

3 <f>cpciv ar]oAas Korte : ras au/xjSJoAaj Wilamowitz. 
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Why do you call him Tereus ? 

Because, when he is about, you have to 

keep a sharp eye° on your belongings. Otherwise 
you'll soon be a Procne, scratching your skull, 6 if you 
lose them. 

A frigid pun ! 

(To the audience) For God's sake, stop ! No 

whistling ! . . . 

° Pun on Tijpcus, TrjpeXv. 6 Pun on -npo-Kirq, vpo and 

Kvijv (scratch your head). Procne parallel because she lost 
her child. 



MENANDER 
UNPOPULAR [3 a.d.] 

he lodges next door to Thrasonides. In the first part of our 
fragment, Getas (servant to Thrasonides) is probably solilo- 
quizing. He and his master suspect Demeas of designs upon 
Crateia, little knowing that he is her father. Crateia's 
nurse enters, and recognizes Demeas. Father and daughter 
now recognize each other ; but their happiness is rudely 
disturbed by the entry of jealous Thrasonides. The con- 
clusion is not known but can easily be inferred : Thrasonides 
released Crateia, who rewarded his persevering and unselfish 
devotion with her consent to marriage. The play was very 
similar in plot and in characters to the same author's 
Perikeiromene. 

Getas. . . . you come to us. But what's the 
matter with you ? — giving me . . . and dodging and 
doubling back ? If you are not doing us down, why 
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rt 7TapeKe]Xevaa) rovro p: em hetirvov ttolXlv 
rov heaTr\6rrjv KaXeoavra; cfravepos iart ydp 5 

ffjaSiovp,' etoto 8e Kai 7Teipaoop,ai 

Kpv7TT(o]v ipcavrov iTTiOetoprjoat n tcov 
TTOiovpii\vu>v evSov XaXovpievtov 0' dp:a. 
[tpo*02 ao^apcojrepov tovtov p:d tlo fleet) %ivov 

ovTTd)TTo\r etSov. at rdXas' rt fiovXerat 10 
e^civ 7ra]p' oikoh rds crnddas rcbv yetrovcov; 
(About twenty lines missing) 

alp* o\v rw oipiv ovSe 7TpoaS[oKCop,evrjv 
6[p]d); 

[kpateia] Tt fiovXrji, rrjdta, ri /lot AaAet?; 

Trarrjp eptos ttov; 
[ahmea2] Traihiov Kpdreta. 

[kpateia] [rt? 

KaXel pie; TraTnra X a ^P e ^oXXd <f)lXrar[e. 15 
[ah.] e^co ere, tckvov. 

[kp.] co TTodovpievos <f>av[ets. 

opco a ov ovk av coiop,r)v t'Setv eVt. 
[rE.] igrjXOev etjeo. 
[©pashniahs] ttoZ, rt Tovd' ; avrrj Tt? [et; 

avdpioTTe, ri iroels ovros; ovk iytb 'Xeyov; 

hn avTO<f>cbpa)i To[v]Se rov £,r)rovp:c[vov 20 

e^ar yeptov ovros yc ttoAio? (f>atve[rat 

ird>v rts i^Kovra' optws Se i<Xav[oeTai. 

rtva TTepifiaXXeiv Kal <f>tXetv ovros [BoKets; 

6 aSt/ctDv. /3]aS. Korte. 1 1 exetv ira]p' Korte. 16 

tIkvov : the scansion, and the absence of resolved feet in this 
passage, and the style of the lines altogether, are deliberately 
reminiscent of tragedy. Cf. Perikeiromene 338 sqq. Korte. 
23 ovtcos Roberts, perhaps rightly. 

° General sense and translation uncertain. b Thraso- 
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did you tell me to do this after calling my master 
back to dinner ? ° It's quite clear that he is . . . I 
will go indoors and hide myself and try to overhear 
what they are doing inside — as well as what they're 
saying. 

Nurse (entering). Upon my word, never in my life 
have I seen such an impudent stranger ! Confound 
him, why should he want (to keep) his neighbours' 
swords at home ? 6 . . . 

(About tiventy lines missing) 

Surely I see an unexpected vision ! 

Crateia. What do you want, Nurse ? What are 
you talking about ? Where's Father ? 

Demeas. Crateia ! My little daughter ! 

Crateia. Who is calling me ? Oh Daddy, how nice 
to see you ! 

Demeas. My baby, in my arms ! 

Crateia. (Tragically) Thou art come, my heart's 
desire : I behold thee, whom I never thought to see 
again ! 

Getas (re-entering with Thrasonides). He's c come 
out of doors ! 

Thrasonides. Slave, what's all this ? Who are you, 
woman ? You, fellow, what are you doing here ? 
Just what I said ! The very man I was looking 
for, caught in the act ! A graybeard of sixty, by 
the look of him, but he shall suffer for it. Here, who 
do you think you're cuddling and kissing ? . . . 

nides, fearing a forcible attempt to kidnap Crateia, has 
summoned armed neighbours to his house. e Sc. 

Demeas : Getas is faithful to Thrasonides, and gives him 
immediate notice of Demeas's appearance in Crateia's 
company (so van Leeuwen, Korte : but the attribution of 
these words to Getas is by no means certain). 
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MENANAPOS 

[160 b.c] ? YII0B0AIMAI02 

Ed. pr. Weil, Un papyrus inedit : nouveaux fragments 
d'Euripide et d'autres poetes grecs : Monuments Grecs 
publies par Vassociation pour V encouragement des etudes 
grecques en France, no. 8, 1879, p. 25 with Plate. See 
Kock, C.A.F. iii. p. 420 ; Korte, Menander, reliquiae, 3rd ed. 
1938, praef. lxiii, text p. 145 ; and esp. Herzog, Philol. 89, 
1934, 185, qu. v. for further literature. 

The ascription to Menander is very probable {evidence in 

ipr)[iia [lev ion, kovk aKovoerat, 

ovoels TTapcbv [xov tojv Xoycov cov dv Xeyco. 

iyd) tov dXXov, avopes, iredvqKetv jSiov 

d-navO* ov k%f]v, rovro [ioi inarevere. 

ttovv ravro to kclXov, rdyadov, to oefxvov (fy) 6 

TO KO.KOV TOIOVTOV 7)V TL fXOV 77CtAai OKOTOS 
TTCpl TTjV OLaVOLCtV, COS €OlK€, K€L[X€VOV, 
O TTO.VT €KpV7TT€ TO.VTO. KTjOidvi^e [XOL. 

vvv S' evddh* iXdcov, coa-nzp ei? ^ AokX7]ttiov 
iyKarcLKXidels acodets re, tov Xolttov ^povov 10 
dvaPefticoKa' TrepnraTU), XaXcb, cf>povoo. 

TOV TTjXlKOVTOV Kdl TOIOVTOV ^XlOV 

vvv irpwrov evpov, dvopes- iv tt)i orjfiepov 
v/xds opd) vvv aldpiai, tov depa, 

T7)V aKpOTToXlV , TO OidTpOV, ... 15 

3 fttov Herzog, ndXat II : perhaps iyw tov aAAov jSi'ov eredvy- 
Ktiv naXai, or eya> rpv aiwv", avSpes, eredv^Keiv irdXai. 15 
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MENANDER 

Possibly THE CHANGELING [160 b.c] 

Herzog's commentary, loc. cit.) : the attribution to his 
Hypobolimaeus {tentatively proposed ibid.) is a mere guess. 

The lines are evidently from the beginning of a play : a 
young man has come to town from the country ; studies in 
philosophy have opened his eyes and stimulated his imagina- 
tion. He will probably find in the course of the action that 
his philosophy will not help him in intrigue, or protect him 
from distress. 

Well, here is solitude ; -whatever I say, there's 
nobody here to listen. Gentlemen," believe me : I 
have been dead the whole of my life so far. There 
seemed no difference between the beautiful, the 
good, the holy, and the evil, — such was the cloud of 
darkness that used to hang about my wits, I fancy. 
It hid all this from me, made it invisible. 

Now that I have come here, I have come to life 
again for the future, like a man who lies down in 
Asclepius's temple and is saved ; I walk and talk 
and think. I never discovered the sun before — so 
big, so fine ! On this bright morning for the first 
time I see yourselves, the daylight, the acropolis, 
the theatre . . . 

" Evidently he is rehearsing a speech for some occasion : 
otherwise this address to the " Gentlemen " would appear 
inconsistent with the "solitude" to which the previous lines 
refer. 

At the foot of the piece is written apiorcjv <f>iXoacxf>os fxafo^ara : 
for which see Herzog, loc. cit., K6rte, praef. Ixiii. 
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MENANAPOS 

[Parchment 5 a.d.] SMICRINES, CHAEREAS 

Ed. pr. Vitelli, Papiri Greci e Latini. ii. 1913, no. 126, 
p. 27. See Coppola, Riv. Indo-Greco-Ital. vi. 1922, 35 
(revised text) ; Korte, Archiv, vii. 146 and * Menander, 
reliquiae, 3rd ed. praef. lvi, text p. 138 ; Ulbricht, Krit. 
vnd Exeg. Stud, zu Menander, 1 (qu. v. for the case in favour 
of ascription to Menander) ; Herzog, Hermes, 51, 1916, 
315; Wilamowitz, Gnomon, 5, 1929, 466; Korte, P.-W.-K. 
xv. 735 ; Jensen, Menandr. reliqu. p. 128 ; van Leeuwen, 
Men. fab. reliqu. p. 178. 

The Prologue (doubtless preceded by an earlier scene, see 
Vitelli, p. 29, Korte, Archiv, 148, Menander Ivii.) is spoken 
by Fortune. Her story is this : — An old miser Smicrines 
lives alone with one old woman-servant. His younger 
brother Chaereas lives next door (the houses of the brothers 
form the background of the scene). Chaereas is wealthy and 
popular, and has a wife and daughter. Now a certain young 
man {hereinafter A) went abroad and left his sister in the 

(From the Prologue) 

[ttxh] ex €LV afoira, tovto yivd)<jKe[i, 

Kal t,rji fiovorpoTTos ypavv e^cov [SovXrjv 
fitav. 

0$ S' eicreA^Aufl' 6 Oepdrrcov iv yenovoi\y 
dSeX(f>6s oLKel rovSe rov <f>iAapyvpov 
vecorepos t[is] &v, 7rpoar\KOiv Kara yevos 5 
tcDi fxapaKLCOi, xprjaros re ran Tporrcoc irdvv 

" Ulbricht, p. 20, n. 37, thinks (" satis audacter," as Korte 
says) that the marriage to which Sm. objects is one be- 
tween A and the daughter of Chaereas. See next note. 
* Herzog thinks that A is the son of Smicrines : that he 
has returned from his journey, and wishes — against his 
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MENANDER 

SMICRINES, CHAEREAS [Parchment 5 a.d.] 

care of Chaereas, his relative. Chaereas, observing that 
A's property has greatly deteriorated in his absence, deter- 
mines to repair A's fortunes by giving the sister in marriage 
to his own stepson. When this prologue is done, Smicrines 
appears and defends himself against the charge of avarice : 
he refers to gold and silver possessions, but it,is wholly un- 
certain what part these played in the sequel : he announces 
his intention to prevent the impending marriage." The rest 
of the first act and the greatest part of the second are lost in 
the following lacuna of about 220 lines : in the next frag- 
ment, Daos (a slave) conspires with one or two persons (one 
of them surely Chaereas) to deceive and outwit Smicrines. 
The essence of the stratagem is to be the fictitious death of 
Chaereas. The purpose of this stratagem is a matter for (or 
rather beyond) conjectured In the third act, Daos gradually 
reveals to Smicrines the supposed death of his brother 
Chaereas : he quotes Aeschylus and Carcinus to prepare him 
for the heavy blow, Euripides to soothe him afterwards. 

(From the Prologue) 

Fortune. ... to have everything, as he knows. . . . 
He lives all alone with one old maid-servant. Now, 
in the neighbour's house, where that attendant went 
in just now, lives this miser's younger brother. He 
is related to our young friend, a thoroughly decent 

father's will — to marry the daughter of Chaereas. The 
fictitious death of Ch. is designed so that his daughter 
may pass into the power of his nearest kinsman, viz. 
Smicrines: this will perhaps assist A in his intention to 
marry her. This view seems to me completely refuted by 
Wilamowitz, loc. cit., KSrte, Menander, praef. lix. 
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Kai irXovatos, yvvaiK excov Kai napdevov 
pitas TraT-qp- [7rap'] cut KareXnrev ert veav 
6 petpaKtaKos rrjv aoeXtfjrjV' [at Kopai 
avrat 7r[ap' avjrots eiatv iKTedpap,p\£vai. io 
cov S', [cos] -npoeiTra, ^p^oro? ouro[s ran 

TpOTTCOl, 

6pco[y Karja. rrjv aTrohrjfxtav [ra tov viov 
ot/ceia ^[e]rp[t]a 77avreAa)s", ttjv TtapQivov 
ovtos avvotKtt,etv veav[iat tivi 
epcXXev vicot rrjs yvvatKos, [ov ere/cey 15 
dvdpos irepov [ 

{Twelve lines missing) 

\ f / > > > \ 
avrov oios eor avrjp 

~\v €ttI rapxata. Xoittov Tovvofia 

to]v[xov <f>pdaai, tIs etfir ttovtcov Kvpta 

tovtcov ftpa/Sevcrai Kai Sioi/ojacu, Tit^ti. 20 

2MIKp[inhs] tva firj tis €177771 jit' on cptXdpyvpos 

a<f>6Spa, 

ovk i^erdaas ttooov iartv o cfrepei ^pucriW 
ouS' oTToaa Tapyvpcbp,aT ouS' dptdfiov 
Xaficov 

ovSevos, erolpicos elaeveyKetv ivddSe 

ctaoa' fiaoKatvetv yap eicbdaoi pie 25 

€77t Ttavrt. to ydp aKptfiks €vpedrj[oeT]ai, 

ecos av 01 cpipovres coaiv otK€r[ai. 

olptai ptkv ovv avrovs eKovras rots vopiots 

Kai rots BiKatots epLptevetv idv Se pur), 

OuSeij €7TlTp€lfj€t. rovs Se yivopilvovs ydptovs 30 

TOVTOVS 7TpO€t7T€lV fiovXop? ai)Tols p*?} 7TO€lV. 

tocos /xev arroirov Kai Xeyetv ovk iv ydpots 
* {About two hundred and twenty lines missing) 
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fellow, and well-off. He has a wife and one daughter. 
In this house our friend left his sister, still a young 
girl ; and in this family the two lasses have been 
brought up. 

Now this brother, being, I repeat, a decent char- 
acter, and observing that our young friend's property 
had become very modest in his absence, was about 
to marry the sister to a son of his wife by her first 
husband. . . . 

(Twelve lines missing) 

. . . him, what sort of man he is ... to the 
principal. It only remains for me to reveal my name 
and identity : I am the mistress, arbiter and disposer 
of all these events — Fortune ! (Exit.) 

Smicrixes (entering). No man shall call me 
" nothing but a miser " : that is why I readily 
allowed him to fetch it in here, without examining 
the amount of money he brings, nor the amount of 
^^plate, nor the quantity of anything. Everything I 
do, they malign me. The exact sum will be dis- 
covered anyway, so long as the carriers are my own 
slaves. Well, it's my opinion that they will con- 
sent to abide by law and justice. If they don't, 
nobody is going to indulge them. I want to warn 
them not to perform this marriage that is going on. 
It may seem silly to say so, but in marriage . . . 
not . . . 

(About two hundred and twenty lines missing) 

10 avjrats Jensen, Korte ; avrols Vitelli. 18 vevevKe]v 

Wilamowitz, Korte. 22 orroaov cod' 8 fepa. II, corr. 

Wilamowitz, Korte, 
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(Beginnings of two lines) 

eyco 8e tou[t]ov raSe fiefiovAev/JLai [7ra0etM. 

OLTTodvrjLaK [dyaOfji] tvxt)l. 7T07jaco, /xtj8o[ 

eycoy' d^ie/x' • dAAd Tf]peiT dvSpi/ctDs" 35 

to Trpdyfia. rt? S' rjp.lv av\y\e\lai\raL ; 

fjiovrjL 

Set rryi ywcu/a rats" re TtaihioKais (frpdoai 
aureus, tva p,rj /cAdcoat, rovs S' aAAou? ed[v 
evSov rrapoiveiv eis ^e, vopilaavras . . k . [ . . 

opOcbs Xiyeis. etaco tis dyerco tovtovl' 40 

e£ei rtv' dfieXet 8iaTpLpr)v ou[ 

dycovtav re, to rrdOos dv ivorfji \ji]6vov 

o r larpos rjpuv 7n9av6[Tr)r]a 0^771 Ttvd. 

x[o]pOT 

[2MIKPINH2] rayy y r^ff 1 6 Ado? rrpos jne rrjv tcov 
Xpr)[p.d]Tiov 

<j>epcov drroypacfrrjv, ttoXv t* [e/xou] 7te<j)p6vTiK€. 45 
Ados jneTa toutojv eoTi[v. dAAd] vtj Aia, 
/caAd)? irrorjoev Trpo^aaw eiXr\<§> dcrpLevajs 
irpos avrov, coore ^117 <j)iXavdpd)TT(x)s kn 
ravr e£eTd£eiv, dAA' e/xauTcDt ovp.<j>6pa)s . 
ra yap ov <f>avepa hrjTTOvdev lari Si7rAaoia. 50 
eydkSa toutou ras T[e]x ms ' ro ^ SpaireToy. 
[aaos] tS Salfioves, <^o/3[eo]dV ye, tov "HAiov, 
to avfx^e§\y]Kos' o]vk av toirjdrjv ttotc 
dv0p<x>7ro\y els] roaovrov ovrcoal raxv 
irddos ep\ji\€aeiv. (jkyjtttos tis els rrjv 

olKiav 55 
paySalos ijfiTrerrrcoKe. [2M.] ti itotc (3ov- 

Actcu; 
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(Beginnings of two lines) 

I have made up my mind — this is what 

happens to him ! . . . 

Die now, and good luck attend you ! 

I will do it ; I will not let go (?). Attend 

now to the business like brave men. 

Who will be privy to our plot ? 

Only the wife and the girls ; they must be 

told, to prevent their crying. The others can handle 
me indoors like drunkards, thinking . . . 

Quite right. Take him indoors, somebody ! 

Certainly, he shall pass the time in . . . and anguish, 
if only the trouble will begin, and the doctor lends 
us some degree of plausibility . . . 

{Choral Song) 

Smicrines {entering). Daos is soon back with the 
accounts for me. — His consideration for me is most 
touching. He is on their side ; bless my soul, I'm 
much obliged to him ! I am glad to get the excuse 
to attack him, — to examine his papers from the 
standpoint of self-interest, no longer like a public 
benefactor. If a figure's missing, multiply by two ! 
—I know the scoundrel's little games. 

Daos (entering). Ye Gods, how terrible — by the 
sun I do protest ! — how terrible are these events ! 
Never would I have thought that man so suddenly 
could fall so deep into disaster ! How violent a 
thunderbolt has fallen upon the house ! 

Smicrixes. What on earth does he mean ? . . . 



33 Identity of speakers here (to v. 43) is most uncertain : 
see K5rte for one of several possibilities, woijao) v. 34 is 
doubtless spoken by Chaereas, so probably is v. 36 jtonji, 
etc. 39 [ve]>c[poV Korte. 41 ov\_k cvkoXov Korte. 
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{Traces often lines) 

[aaos] koX $[r) 6e]6s /xev alriav (f>vet. fiporois 
or av KaKwaai SoD/za 7Tap,7Trj$r}v OeArjt. 

[2MIKPINH2] oaa yva>/x.oAoyets", rpia- 

adXie; 

[aa.] ovhkv 7rapa Xoyov Seivov [sm.] ouSe ttclv- 

aerai; 60 

[AA. Ou]8' GOT aTTLOTOV TUJV iv CLvdpdiTTOLS KCLKCUV, 

cos*] Kap/aVfo]? (f>rja '• /ztai yap rj/xepai 
rov €VTVx[f) TLdrjjoi Svarvx^j deos. 
av Trdvra 8' [c 10171, Ju\fiiKpivr). [sm.] Aeyets 
Se Tt; 

[aa.] dSeA^ds", c5 Zeu, 77(3? (j>pdaoj; o^eSoV Tt 

crou 65 
re6vrjK€V. [2M. d AalAcDv dprlais ivravd^ 
e/zot; 

rt 7radtbv; [aa.] X A)?> Au7t^ ti?, eKaraais 
<f>peva>v, 

7Tviyp,6s. [sm.] IldcreiSov /cat 0eot, Setvou 
7rd#ous". 

[aa.] ouac eortv ouSev Setv[oV] a)S' eiTreiv tiros 

ovSe 7Ta9os — [2M.] o\7TOKvaUi[s a]v. [aa.] to.? 

yap avp-Sopds 70 
a77poaSoK77Tous' Sat/iov[es" St]o6/3tocu\ 

Eu/3l7uSoU TOVT e'oTt To[v^€]vp7jfl€VOV, 

ov rtov tv^ovtcov. [sm.] etoeATjAu^ev] Se tLs 
larpos; [aa.] "fouSetS"* ot^CTat p,ev ovv 6 
Xat/3eas"t 

57-58 =Aesch. Niobe fr. 156 N. 59 ri ravra navrfa 

Jensen, Korte : ■ text ed. pr. 61-63 quotation from 

Carcinus, not otherwise known. 62 nov faa ev fxiai 
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{Traces of ten lines) 

Daos. Truly " God doth create a fault in man," 

" When he will utterly destroy his house ! " 
Smicrines. . . . your strings of proverbs, confound 
you ? 

Daos. " No terror is past reason " 

Smicrines. Won't he stop ? 

Daos. " None of man's miseries is past belief " 

(I quote from Carcinus) — " for in one day 
God brings the happy to unhappiness." 
Smicrines, you shall know all ! 

Smicrines. What do you mean ? 

Daos. Your brother (God, how shall I tell him ?) — 
your brother is at death's door. 

Smicrines. What ! And only a moment ago he 
was here, talking to me ! What is the matter with 
him ? 

Daos. Distemper, a kind of melancholy, disturb- 
ance of the mind, suffocation 

Smicrines. Heaven help us, what an illness ! 

Daos. " There is no horror, almost, in the world, 
" Nor suffering " 

Smicrines. You'll wear me out ! 

-Daos. " — For Heaven 

" Decreed man's sorrow to be unexpected." 

Euripides is the inventor of these lines — none of 
your second raters ! 

Smicrines. What doctor is attending him ? 

Daos. None whatever. So Chaereas is done for. . . . 



yap 7]nepai II, corr. Vitelli. 69-70 =Eur. Orestes 1-2. 

70-71 quotation from Eur., otherwise unknown. 74 
Corrupt. ovSeiV ot^cr' o$v 6 Xcupca? Korte, 
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? MENANAPOS 

[2 a.d.] ? GEO^OPOYMENH 

Ed. pr. *Vitelli-Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale 
superior e diPisa, Serie ii. 4, 1935, p. 1. See Korte, Hermes, 
70, 1935, 431, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 102 and Menander, reli- 
quiae, 3rd ed. 1938, praef. xlv, text 101 ; Lesky, Hermes, 72, 
1937, 123. 

Menander's Qeo<f>opovfievrj has been suggested as the source 
of the fragment : though the word Imroiropve v. 4 is an 
obstacle to the attribution. Such words were studiously 
avoided by Menander (and indeed by New Comedy in general : 
cf. however ifMvrjoa, p. 282, below ; aKaro^ayos Men. Perik. 
204, Sa. 205, is a different type of word). Vitelli observes 
that the word Innonopvos is found thrice in Alciphron, 
whose frequent dependence upon Menander is undoubted : 
but this affords no legitimate inference here. The case in 
favour of the ascription is this : — (1) The form Trapdara v. 13, 
attested for Menander (see Korte, Hermes, p. 432) and for 
him alone. (2) The rare word deofopelrai v. 10, and the 
apparent presence of a divinely-possessed girl on the stage. 
On this evidence ice must concede that there is some, perhaps 
a strong, probability that our fragment is part of Menander's 
Theophoroumene : we shall not use such phrases as " end- 
gultig gesichert " (Lesky, p. 124). 

The content of the opening lines is impossible to elucidate 
with certainty. Korte thinks that the first line and half the 
second are spoken by the divinely-possessed girl (Theo- 
phoroumene) : the next four and a half lines by Craton, 
alleged to be a father who disapproves of his son's intrigue 
with the girl. Craton and his friend Lysias are present 
unseen by the girl, whose speech they overhear and mis- 
interpret. E.g. the, girl says eT^rai]aa Tafia 8a>pa meaning 
" I have stumbled because of my gifts," i.e. her gift of divine 
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? MENANDER 

Possibly THEOPHOROUMENE [2 a.d.] 

inspiration : Craton thinks she means concrete literal gifts, 
mistakenly. Then rls eAa/?e ae is misunderstood — she had 
used the word iX^dTjv in some different sense above. I 
hope that my profound disagreement with this interpretation 
will not be thought inconsistent with my respect for the 
interpreter : but (1) there is no indication in II of a change 
of speaker after Swpa in v. 2 ; yet such a change is essential 
to K.'s theory : (2) eAaj3e(j) is not a misunderstanding of 
anything : coming between the words S&pa and Sovra, it is 
part of their context and means simply " received " {the 
gifts) : (3) in K.'s view, fiaivei w. 7 and 8 must be said by 
Lysias to Craton ; yet in fact, since there is an apparently 
demented woman on the scene, the words should obviously be 
addressed to her, not to the irate father by his companion : 

(4) em-aiaa rdfia StSpa could not bear the meaning which 
K. gives it : the plain accusative is unparalleled {eav m-almai 
ti and similar phrases are of course not relevant parallels) : 

(5) there are sundry difficulties of detail. — to 8e v. 3 is un- 
translatable in K.'s text : the sense given by K. to eAajSe is 
only dubiously possible : tovto y avro v. 8 should =to fialve- 
adai, referring directly to the charge /iatW w. 7, 8 ; it 
cannot do so in K.'s view : the connexion of v. 7 rl ovv ovk 
ktX. is a little obscure {given to Craton in K.'s text). At 
least it will be admitted that Korte's view presents serious 
difficulties ; that in several places {esp. in the case of the 
words eAa^3e(s) and fiaivei) it ignores the most obvious 
interpretation of the lines ; and that it is, at best, only one 
among other possibilities. 

My own reconstruction is by no means free from diffi- 
culties. We must, I think, suppose that the Theophoroumene 
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does not overhear the proposal of a test (w. 9-10) : perhaps, 
if she is apparently mad and tearing in confusion to and fro 
across the scene, this difficulty is not very great. Further, 
I need hardly say that I am dissatisfied with the sense which 
I give to V. 7 rl ovv ovk evhov eyKeKXeipevT] and with the 
change — slight as it is— from rt[s] to 7t[ws] in v. 4 : but I do 
not understand either Vitelli's to Se | ris IAa/Jes or Kd'rte's 
to &e | rls eXape a. — in both, the sense of to 8e (and of eXafies, 
eXafie) is immensely obscure. I print my own text in the 
faint hope that it will prompt the reader to something better. 

[koph . . ] KaTaara^avres oiS' drr' 6[x- 

[fidrcw 

67r[ . . . Jcrcr rd/zd htopa — aKoveis, r) Koprj; — 
rd Bcbpa, <f>r)ai, Tafia ft i£etXov. ToSe 
T/fcDs"] eXafies, Itttt6tto]_p\v€ ; rov Se S6v[ra 
aoi 

ttoOcv olaOa tovtov; tl Se veavioKo]^ 5 
r) av tl Xafiovoa orecfravov e£cu 7T€pi7Tar[eis ; 
[atsias] fiaivei. [koph] tl ovv ovk evSov iyKe- 

[at.] fialvei. [a] <f>Xvapels' [t]ovt6 y' avTO, 
Avola, 

ov TrpooTroeiTai ; [at.] rreipav etjeoTiv 
AafjSeiv 

el 6eo(f)op€tTaf Tais aXr)6eiaioL yap \q 
vvv els to rrpooOev evdatf e/CTrryScu [^opd? 

1 ofS' or o"S\ 2 €TT[Tai]aa Korte. 2-3 Punctua- 
tion by Beazley. ■ 4 7r[<D?] D. L. P. : ti'[s] ed. pr. 5 rl 
Be; veavioKo[v Xeyeis; ed. pr. : ri hk veavCoi<o[v KaXets; KOrte: 
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J suppose that the divinely-possessed maiden is reporting — 
in wildest excitement and distress — an accusation of theft 
brought against her : a young man is alleged to have been her 
accomplice. Lysias (whose name has no precedent in Comedy) 
proposes to his companion a test to determine whether the girl 
is feigning madness or not. It is clear that without further 
evidence the antecedents and sequel of these lines cannot fairly 
be conjectured. {It is possible that the girl is addressing 
her report to Lysias, and that A is the robbed man who 
has brought the accusation against her.) 

Girl. . . . shedding (tears) from their eyes, . . . 
" My presents ! — do you hear, young woman ? " — he 
says, " they took my presents away from me ! How 
did you get this, b strumpet ? How did you come to 
know this fellow who gave them to you ? What is 
the lad . . ., and why are you strolling the streets 
with a wreath ? " 

Lysias. You're mad ! 

Girl. Then why am I not shut up ? 

Lysias. You're mad ! 

(A) Nonsense ! — Surely it's just this madness that 
she is assuming, Lysias ? 

Lysias. We can take a test, to see if she has demons 
in her. For here and now in very truth a choir of 
the Mother of the Gods comes bounding forward, or 

■ Perhaps this sentence is part of the girl's reported speech, 
recapitulating rl . . . !£a> TrepmaTets after the interruption 
fialvci. If so, there is no reason to suppose that she is address- 
ing Lysias and his companion, or even aware of their presence. 
This may be the simpler and preferable view. 6 One 

of the stolen gifts. 



possibly ri Sc (or 8' 6) veavlaKo[s noei, ktX. D. L. P. 
10 Stop after yap, not before rais, Maas. 11-12 Suppl. 

Roberts. 
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jJLrjrpds Oetov, fiaXXov Se Kopvf$dv[Ttov tlvcov. 
avXei. Trapdcrra 8' ivdaBl Trpos rds 6vp[as 

TOV 7Tav8oK€tOV. [a] VTj At", €V y€, Avoid, 

VTrepev (ye)' rovro ^ovXo[xai- KaXr] dia 15 

13 Trapdara II, defended by Eduard Fraenkel, Maas, 
Korte : Trapaora^s) ed. pr. 



MENANAP02 
56 [2-3 a.d.] rNflMAl 

Ed. pr. *Kalbfleisch, Papyri Iandanae, v., Literarische 
Stiicke und Verwandtes, bearbeitet von Joseph Sprey, 1931, 
no. 77, p. 180, Plate XVI. See' Korte, Archiv, x. 1932, 56 ; 
Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 172. 

(1) cos rjhv 0tA[ta] fxrj X6y[oi\s e[ 

(2) cos x a ^ G7T ° v €&TW ot[vos, av rdvSpos Kparrji. 

(3) cog evdXcoros Trpos to Kep8o[s rj j>vats. 

(4) ojs rjBi) y[ov}ecov /cat tckvcov o[v{X(f)Covla. 

(5) co TTCU, Ai6vv[ao\v <f>evy€ [k&v] dX[yfjis o<f)68pa. 
2, 3 Suppl. Cronert 4 Herzog. 5 Kalbfleisch. 



ETPATON 

57 [Late 3 b.c] *OINIKIAES 

Ed. pr. Gue>ard-Jouguet, Un Livre tVEcolier : publications 
de la societe royale egyptienne de papyrologie, Textes et 
Documents, ii., le Cajre, p. 34, Plates VIII, IX. See KOrte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 108. and P.-W.-K. s.v. Strato, no. 11. 
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rather a crowd of Corybants. They are playing the 
flute. Stand by the door of the inn here. 

(A) Well done, by Jove, well done indeed, Lysias ! 
That's what I want ! A fine sight (?). . . . 



MENANDER 

MAXIMS [2-3 a.d.] 

Five of ten gnomes (yvcD/uu MevdvSpov is written at the 
foot), of which the other five were already known and ascribed 
to Menander. 

(1) How sweet is friendship, if not ... by words. 

(2) How hard a master is wine, if man becomes its 
slave ! 

(3) How easily human nature yields to profit ! 

(4) How sweet is harmony of child and parent ! 

(5) Son, fly from Dionysus, though it hurt you 
sorely ! 



STRATON 

PHOEXICIDES [Late 3 b.c] 

The first 47 lines of this fragment were already known 
from Athenaeus ix. 382 c, where they are assigned to the 
OoiviKtSe? of Straton ( = Com. Att. Fragm. iff. p. 361 Kock). 
Little more is known of this poet. Athenaeus xiv. 659 b 
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attributes the first four lines of the same piece to Philemon : 
Eustathius quotes v. 34 as the work of t&v ns TraXaicov : 
Suidas ascribes to Straton a Q>olvi$ (doubtless the same play 
as Athenaeus's OoiiWSe?) and assigns him to the Middle 
Comedy, erroneously. 

Of the 47 verses 'quoted by Athenaeus, our papyrus con- 
tains (in whole or in part) only 28, adding at the end three 
lines hitherto unknown to us. Of the missing lines, three (the 
first three of the piece) were certainly written in the papyrus, 
now lost in the mutilation of its beginning. Vv. 9-10, 12, 
16 and 22 of Athenaeus's text were definitely unknown to, or 
for some reason omitted by, the writer of the papyrus. Vv. 
26-37 of Athenaeus's text are missing from the papyrus in a 
lacuna which, it appears, is not large enough to have included 
more than four or five of those twelve lines. 

Further : in the lines which both texts have in common, 
there are many wide divergencies in reading. 

The first editors are clearly correct in their view that the 
additional lines in Athenaeus are all, or nearly all, interpola- 
tions deliberately inserted to " improve " the piece. That 
the omissions in II are not accidental, is proved by the fact 
that they nowhere spoil, much less destroy, the sense of their 
contexts. There seems to be no reason why the copyist ofH 
should have omitted the lines voluntarily ; and the remaining 
view, that the lines are not omissions from II but additions 
made later to Il's original, is supported by the fact that in 
each case a clear motive for interpolation is visible. In 
general their motive is, as the first editors observed, to stress 
and emphasize a point or joke, so as to make it clearer to the 
spectator (or reader). Thus v. 16 is virtually nothing more 
than a repetition of v. 11 ; v. 12 a repetition of v. 15; v. 22 
was evidently added to make a clearer connexion ; vv. 9-10 to 
expand the joke about [xepoires (v. 10 is intelligible only in 
light of the double meaning of p-epo-nes = (a) "mortals," 
(b) a sort of bird : here such an ambiguity goes clearly beyond 
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the original purpose of the passage — the use of obscure 
Homeric words in place of their colloquial equivalents). 

It is important to observe further that the inserting of 
an interpolation leads to changes in the reading of the 
context. Such changes may be either accidental, as in v. 14, 
where the false reading dveXoyi^ofnjv was caused simply by 
a lapse in memory or attention under the influence of the 
preceding eXoyt^oinjv in the interpolated v. 12 ; or deliberate, 
as in v. 17 where the interpolation of v. 16 makes the reading 
6 8' impossible — it is therefore changed to aj>6hp', and this in 
turn necessitates the substitution of ttiw for o<f>68pa in v. 18. 
Just so the interpolation of ovkovv efa in v. 22 led to the 
deliberate change of ovk otB' Zfav at the end of the next line to 

ov fiavdavto. 

These characteristics of interpolation were already obvious 
to us in our Greek Tragedies. The motive is especially 
common — the desire to emphasize, or to explain, a point in 
the original which, in a later age, might not be sufficiently, or 
indeed at all, appreciated. (Cf. Schol. Soph. Ai. 839-842 rds 
avToo<f>ay€is' ravra vodeveaBai tjiaoiv VTTof}\T)Oevra irpos ocufr-qveiav 
ra>v Xeyofievtav : my Actors' Interpolations, pp. 76, 117, 
etc.) And the fact that interpolation might lead to con- 
sequent changes in the surrounding context was already 
observed in a number of tragic passages. 

It cannot of course be proved that the interpolations in 
Straton were made by actors : but the analogy of Tragedy 
makes it probable. 

As for the variations in those lines which both texts present 
to us : most of them are examples of that substitution of 
more or less synonymous or similar words and phrases which 
is so peculiarly common in Tragedy and indeed generally in 
dramatic texts, and which is most easily explained by refer- 
ence to a fault of the actor's memory : no two actors reciting 
500 lines of Euripides or Shakespeare will use exactly the 
same words throughout : in Eur. Hec. 44 one would say 
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tcuiS' e/xijv ev -quart, another rr\v ifirjv ttJiS' -qfiepai (see 

further Actors' Interpolations, p. 100). Thus here we 

S^iyy' appev* , ov pidyeipov, els ttjv olniav 

etXrjfi . aTrX&s yap ouSe iv /za tovs deovs 

&v av Xeyrji avvlrj/jLi. Kawa prjpbara 

TreTTopio/JLevos TrdpeoTiv (bs elorjXde yap, 

evdvs p? €7Trjpa)Tr)G€ TrpoofiXeifjas p^eya, 5 

TToaovs KeKXrjKas /jcepoiras errt heiTrvov; Xiye. 

iyd> K€KXr)Ka jxepoiras irrl heiTivov; ^oAais". 

tovs Se fieporras tovtovs jue yivcbcrKeiv SokcTs; 

[ovSels Trapeorai' tovto yap vrj t6v Aia] 

[earl KaraXoiirov, pLepoiras eVi BeiTrvov KaXeTv]. 10 

ouS' apa TrapeoTai Sairvfjuhv ovdels SXcos; 

[ovk, oXop-al ye, AairvpLwv eXoyil,6[ir)v2 

rj£ei QiXivos, Mogxiojv, NiKijpaTos, 

o Seiv', o Setva* /co.t' 6Voju' eireiropevofjcqv 

ovk rjv ev avToTs ouSe eis jtxot Acutu/zcov. 15 

[ouSei? napeoTai, <f)rjp,l. tl Xeyeis; ouSe ei?;] 

o S' rjyava.KT'qo' cooTrep rj$LKrjp,€vos 

on ov K€i<XrjKa Aarru/xora* Kaivov o<f>68pa. 

ouS' apa Bveis p'q^L^dov' ; ovk, €<f>r]v, iyco. 

fiovv €vpvfjL€Ta>7Tov; ov 6vco fiovv, ddXie. 20 

pirjXa dvoid^eis apa; p,a At" iyd> /xev ov' 

[ovSerepov avrcbv, TrpofiaTiov S'. ovkovv, c^tj,] 

1-3 absent in lacuna in II. 9-10 om. II. 10 

earl Athen., en Dobree, Kock. 11 ovSels Athen. 

12 om. II. 14 dveAoyi^o/iijv Athen. 16 om. II. 

17 a^dSp' ijyav. Athen. 18 el kckX. Athen., kcuvov tt&vv 

Athen. 19 epvaixOov Athen. 20 /?oui> 8' Athen. 

22 om. II. 



° He meant, " how many people" : he uses the Homeric 
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have the " synonymous " variants «' fif] — on ov v. 18, aXka 
prqfiara — irepa fivpia v. 40, TjKovoev — cnrvfjxev v. 41 ; raxy — wore 
V. 46, fia. ttjv yrjv ot8* ori — ~a.pa.aTao' avroOi V. 47. 

It's the Sphinx's husband, not a cook, that I've 
taken into my house : bless my soul, I simply do not 
understand a thing he says. He's come with a stock 
of brand-new words. When he came in, he looked 
at me importantly and inquired : " Tell me, how 
many Articulates a have you invited to dinner ? " 

" Articulates ? b Invited to dinner ? You're crazy ! 
Do you suppose they are acquaintances of mine, 
these Articulates ? [None of them will be here. 
Heaven above, that's the last straw, that I should 
invite Articulates c to dinner ! "] 

" Then will there be no trencherman at all ? " 
[" Trencherman d ? No, I think not." I thought 
them over :] " Philinus is coming, and Moschion, and 
Niceratus, and so-and-so, and what's-his-name " (I 
went through them byname, and I found no Trencher- 
man among them). [" No such person will be here," 
I said. " What ! None at all ? "] He was annoyed, 
as if someone had done him an injury, just because 
I hadn't invited Trencherman ! Strange goings-on, 
to. be sure ! " Then you are sacrificing no Earth- 
breaker ? " * — " Not I ! " I replied. — " No broad- 
browed ox ? " " I'm sacrificing no oxen, idiot ! " 
" Then you are immolating wethers ? " " Good 
lord, no, not I ! [Neither of them ! Only a little 

word pepo<p= articulate person = human being. * The 

speaker takes " Articulate " to be the proper name of an 
individual. ' Play with the other meaning of ^epo^=a 

sort of bird. d He takes Trencherman to be a proper 

name. • i.e. ox, which helps to break, or plough, the 

soil. 
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ra firjXa TrpofiaTa' firjXa TrpofiaT* ; ovk chS', 
tyr)v, 

(jLayeipe, tovtcov ovdev, ovhk fSovXop.a.L' 
dypoiKorepos y ei/x.', cSaf?' aTtXcjg p,oL SiaXeyov. 25 
"OpLTjpov ovk olSas Xeyovra; /cat /xaAcr 
i£r)V o fiovXoir , <3 pLayeip' , avran Xeyeiv. 
dXXd tl rrpos rjpL&s tovto, irpos rrjs iorlas; 

KCLT* €K€LVOV 7]Sr) 7TpOCT€^e KOL TO. XoLTTO, p.01. 

t 0p,r)piK(x)s yap BtavoeX pi* drroXXvvaL; 30 
ovto) XaXeiv eloiOa. pur) to'lvvv AaAei 
ovto) Trap epiot, y' u)v. dXXd Sid rds rerrapas 
Spaxpias drrofiaXa}, <f>r]crL, rrjv irpoaipeaLv ; 
rds ovXoxvtcls (f>ep€ Sevpo. tovto 8' ecru ti; 
KpiQo.1. tl ovv, aTTOTrXriKTe, TTepnrXoKCLS Xeyeis; 35 
Trriyos TTO.pc.GTi / rrqyos ; ovyl AaiKacrei, 
epet? oa<f)eoTep6v 9* o fiovXei p.01 Xeyeiv; 
drdadaXo? y el, Trpeofiv, (j>r)oLv. dXa <f)£pe' 
tovt ead' 6 Trrjyo?, tovto 8ei£ov. xepvifiov 
Traprjv edvev, eXeyev erepa pbvpia 40 
roiauf?' a pud tt)v yrjv ovSe els crvvfjKev dv, 
puoTVAAa, pLoipas, oltttvx , opeAovs' iogt ebei 
Tct tov OtAira Xapu^dvovTa fivfiXia 
OKorreiv €KO,otov tl SiWtcu tcov pypLaTCDV. 
ctAA' LKeTevov clvtov rjSrj pL€Taf$a.X(bv 45 

23-24 ra firjXa irpopara. ov navOdvm | tovtcov ovhiv, ovhk 
f}ovXon<u Athen. 26-37 absent in lacuna in II. 38 

tfrfo', aXas <j>*pe Athen. 39 tovt' eori irrjyos. aAAa 8eZ£ov 

Xepvipa Athen. 40 lAeyev aAAa pi^iara Athen. 41 

■qKovoev av Athen. 42 wore fie Athen. 43 ra tov 

4>iAira . . . /JujSAia II, tG>v tov OiA^ra (<DiAra A) . . . jSujSAtwv 
Athen. 44 1/caora Athen. : tw/x /JujSAiW II. 45 7rA^v 

i/cc't. Athen. : /iera/JaAeiv Athen. 
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sheep." " Well," he said,] " Aren't wethers sheep ? " 
" Wethers sheep ? I know nothing about it, my 
dear cook, and I don't want to know anything. 
I'm just a simple fellow ; talk to me in plain 
language." " Don't you know that Homer says 

? " " Of course ; Homer, my good cook, was at 

liberty to say what he liked : but what in the name 
of goodness has that to do with us ? " " Attend to 
the rest, now, in the style of Homer." " You want 
to murder me with Homer's style ? " " I'm used to 
talking like this." " Well, please don't do so in my 
house ! " " Am I to abandon my principles for my 
four drachmas a day? " he asked. — "Bring hither the 
groats!" " What may they be ? " " The barley ! " 
" Then why talk in circles, madman ? " "Is there 
any brine ? " a " Brine ? Go to the devil ! Tell me 
what you mean in plain language ! " " Thou art a 
wicked wight, old father," he replied, " bring me the 
salt — that is what brine is, shew me where that is ! " 

The holy water was ready ; he did sacrifice, spoke 
a myriad more words such as I swear no man on 
earth could have understood — slashes, lots, doubles, 
piercers 6 — till you would have had to take the works 
of Philitas c and look each word up to find its mean- 
ing. I changed my tone at once and begged him to 

a Again the cook uses archaic Homeric words for common- 
place things. The words prq^iyjdwv and (in this sense) irrjyos 
do not occur in our text of Homer. See ed. pr. pp. 42-43. 
* i.e. Homeric words for slices, portions, folds (of fat or 
meat), spits. nlorvWa is meant to be plural of niorvXXov, 
as if that were a neuter noun : in fact the cook had used 
fuarvXXov as 1st pers. sing, imperf. of the verb fuarvXXw. 
e The celebrated Alexandrian, tutor of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Zenodotus and others ; he is known to have composed a 
glossary of obscure archaic words. 
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dvOpamlvcos XaXeiv tl. rov 8' ovk av Trore 
erreioev rj Heida) Trapaarda avroOi. 
/cat fioi 8oK€i paipcoiSoroLovrov rivog 
SovXos yeyovcb? €K naiSos dXeirrjpLos 
e7T€ira TTe-n-XijoOai rcbv 'O/XTjpou pT][xdrcov. 

46 AaAeiv re. top 8* ovk av raxv Athen. 47 Ileidw fia 

tt]v yrjv ot8' on Athen. 48-50 om. Athen. 



AnOAAOAQPOS 
[2 b.c] FRAGMENT 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 128. 

From an Anthology. For the obscure author— probably a 

ovk ev \oyil\ri\i ttXovt[o\v, c5 KA[ 

dvSpos [o\jiovoi[a\v /c[cu] yvv[a]iKos [ov Kparet 

{Fragment of one line) 
indv 6 fiev 6[\if}6]ii(iVos ot/caS' [eio^epiqi 
■ndvO\ rj [y]v[vrj Se] nydafiov ra[|a> irovrjji, 

{Fragment of one line) 

Kard\jia~\d€ r[r{]v fieXirrav, d)[s ovSev Trovjei 5 

egcodev, aAA' [is] ravro raxv B[rj ov[X(f)ipei 

ttoXv- [t]o ydp e[lo]evex6€V d0[po(]£[ei S6[xoi9. 

i-ndv S' dvayKaoOivres dv[6p]d)7rco [Svo 

ovv^o)[olv o]vtols, e/carepo? [<f>povtbv St'^a, 

4 irovfji Beazley. . 6 End D. L. P. 7 dOpo%ei 

So/iot? D. L. P. 8 avdpomo) 8vo Beazley. 
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say something like an ordinary human being : but 
Persuasion herself, though she stood on the spot, 
could never have persuaded him. If you ask me, the 
scoundrel had been the slave of one of those 
rhapsode-fellows from childhood, and so got stuffed 
with Homeric words. 



APOLLODORUS 

FRAGMENT [2 b.c] 

younger contemporary of Menander — see Kaibel in P.-W.-K. 
ii. 2825, s.v. 'Ano^XoStopos, no. 57. 

Your judgement of wealth, , is mis- 
taken ; it is inferior to the harmony of man and 
wife. . . . 

(Fragment of one line) 

when the man, overworked, brings home all he 
earns, while the woman never works beyond her 
doors. . . . 

{Fragment of one line) 

Observe the lady-bee. a She does none of the out- 
door work, and yet her contribution to the common 
end is great at once, because she stores at home what 
the others bring in. But when two humans are 
forced to live together, their spirits are yet divided, 

° The simile comes from Xen. Oec. vii. 17 (ed. pr.). 
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TToia\y] /c[a]r[a X6]yov ovatav crcooeiav av; 10 
(Traces of one more line) 

" Or "can they reasonably be expected to save?" So 
Beazley, to whom the interpretation of the lines is due. 
Vv. 3-4 were an illustration of the harmony of man and wife, 



ANONYMOUS 

59 [Late 3 b.c] COOKS 

Ed. pr. Gu6rard-Jouguet, Un Livre d'Ecolier ; publica- 
tions de la societe royale egyptienne de papyrologie, Textes 
et Documents, ii., le* Caire, 1938. (a) p. 27, Plate VI ; 
(6) p. 31, Plate VII. See Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 107-108. 

(a) Apparently from a monologue by a cook. He com- 
plains that someone has not yet entered Simon's house, but 
wastes time talking on the doorstep : Simon himself has not 
even got as far as the doorstep. Then the cook narrates the 
preparations which he has made. Evidently Si?non and 
another (avOpamos v. 1) have ordered the cook to prepare for 

(a) avOpcoTTos' ovk elaep-^er* els ttjv oIklov, 
em rats' dvpacs etjco Se StarptjSet XclXojv 
ipLcovos' o 2jtp,cov o eoriv ovo em rats 
Ovpais. 

r . vp,f$ovv eXvaa KaOdnep apri eVne p.OL, 

t[ . . ] . eX[o]voa, Trvp enorjcra, xepvifiov 5 

Ip^rjaa, t]o kolvovv cos TrpoarjKev apricvs 

3 St/xa>vo? 6 Zlficov 8' corrected from JLlfxiov 6 2i/iwvo? II. 
4 Probably r[p]vixfiovy : but no such word is known. It may 
have meant some sort of jar (lAvaa then = " I undid," i.e. 
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— and then what sort of substance are they going 
to save in proportion ? ° 

{Traces of one more line) 

and the fragmentary line after v. 4 expressed the idea that 
the woman worked indoors while the man worked outside. 



ANONYMOUS 

COOKS [Late 3 b.c] 

some ceremony in Simon's house. The cook has prepared 
everything : but Simon and the other person are unreason- 
ably slow in returning to his (Simon's) house ; the other 
person has got as far as the door, where he stops and passes 
the time of day ; Simon himself has not even come so far 
as that. 

(b) Also from a monologue by a cook, but almost certainly 
not a continuation of (a). The speaker narrates how he 
filched and pilfered morsels from the dishes which he had 
prepared for his master's table. Cf. Euphron fr. 1 Kock, 
Dionysius fr. 3 (ed. pr.). 

(a) . . . the fellow stays out of the house, spending 
his time chattering outside on Simon's doorstep ; as 
for Simon, he isn't even at the doorstep. I have 
undone the ... as he told me to just now, washed 
the . . . made the fire, drawn the holy water, . . . the 
basket a moment ago, just as it ought to be, knife in 

" removed the lid or stopper "). 5 r[i)v w] Korte: but 

" after the initial t, one can hardly supply more than two 
letters, three narrow letters at the most. . . . Perhaps the 
papyrus was corrupt," ed. pr. 
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6[ctt7jct'] e^cuv iiayaipav ovdeis fJ-ot AaAet. 
ocro[v] hia.(f)opov rjpiepa rrjs rjfiepag. 
(Fragments of three lines) 

(b) ^.[.].Tts" €TTobr)cj d(f)av[es]' e[y]/c[e]</>aA6V riva 
ivocr(f>icrd{xr)v dirripLdpvqadv /jlol Kpea' 10 
eiroria eXdrru) ravra, top dpidfiov 8' toa. 
XopSrjs Tt? rjv ofHeAioKos' itjeXcov rofiovg 
€K tov fiecrov rpels, Tarn* a/cpcot avvrjyayov . 
iyeved' oXrj, /ecu to pieaov ax^eA^cre /xe. 
Ixdvv cOTe'Sco/c' avTOioi, ttjv Se KoiXiav 15 
e/ieptcr' ip,avTO>L. rvpos rjv tis' earraaa. 
areap e/xaoi/f', eXatov e^rjpaadpvqv , 
lieXi avfArrapeXafiov . o~iX(f)i6v tl Xolttov rjv, 
OTTOS, KVfUVOV, vairv tovtcov arroyyidv 
XafioDV ijxovdvXevaa KaTrrjveyKdfirjv. 20 

7 effT^a' Beazley : or perhaps edrjKa D. L. P. 



ANONYMOUS 
60 [End of 1 a.d.] PROLOGUE 

Ed. pr. Kaibel, Nachrichten der Geselhchaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen, 1899, p. 549. Revised text in 
*Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. 45. See Reitzenstein, 
Hermes, xxxv, 1900, 622 ; Weil, Rev. Et. Grec. xiii, 1900, 
427 ; Olivieri, Riv. di FU. xxx. 1902, 435 ; Cronert, Archiv, 
i. 515 ; Demianczuk, p. 96 ; Legrand, Daos, p. 506 ; Plat- 
nauer, New Chapters, iii. 178. 

Prologue of a New Comedy, almost complete. The play- 
wright announces that his prologue is an innovation: it will 
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hand : nobody says a word to me. What a differ- 
ence, between day and day ! 

(Fragments of three lines) 

(b) ... I made it vanish. I purloined a morsel of 
brains. They numbered off the slices of meat for 
me : I made them smaller, but the same in number. 
There was some tripe on a spit : I took three cuts 
out of the middle, and then brought the ends to- 
gether ; thus it became complete again, while the 
centre did me a good turn. I gave them their fish 
back, but I apportioned the insides to myself. There 
was some cheese : I grabbed it. I seized the suet, 
I poured myself" oil, I took honey along with me. 
There was some silphium left over, juice, cummin, 
mustard : I took a sponge, stuffed b it full of them, 
and carried it away. 

° From igepdco (Korte), not from e^apdofiai (ed. pr.). 
* novdvXeva) =6v8v\fvw, cf. Alexis fr. 273 Kock, ed. pr. p. 32. 
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PROLOGUE [End of 1 a.d.] 

be very brief and .strictly relevant, unlike the prevailing 
fashion . The question in the last line was probably answered 
briefly, as Kaibel suggests, with such a phrase as " you tcill 
soon find out " or " because the author wished it so." The 
subject of the play was probably an affair of love between the 
cousins mentioned in v. 19. 

The identity of the speaker is uncertain ; it depends 
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partly on the supplement of v. 15. I have little doubt that he 
is Dionysus (so Kaibel). 

The fragment proves (a) that lengthy prologues were the 

/r»jS]e [xaKpoXoyos 6e[6s, 
ecos av v7tvos tovs dj/couovras" Ad/fyi. 
ttoXXous yap otSa Xnijapcos Treipayp-evovs 
tcov Trpayixdroiv Aeyeiv t]o npGiTOV, ov Tpotrov 
o.pxk v HO-Tearr),] /cat to SevTepov 7rd[At]v, 5 
/cat TTpooTid£v\Ta(s r)ou8e /cat ras atria? 
/cat ra? aTTjoSei^eis"* i£ dvdyKys ytVerat 
tovtcov y* eVe]/c' dyKcovLaapievois prjow Aeyetv 
[AaKpdv, o\xXrjpdv, e/cSiSdcr/covras' cantos 
KaKTidepijevovs /ca#' e/cacrrov <Lv ev otS' on 10 
ouSei? fi€]p,ddr]K€v ov64v, dXXd rovd* opdi, 
ttot a7T€t]CTtv. vp,ds 8' e£ dvdyK7]s fiovAofiai 
rrdv KaTav\o7]oaL, /cat deov ri, vrj Ata, 
d£iov eVe]y/ceiv avros, dAA' ovrcos deov 
Ae'yar Aiov]uaa>i yap rt 7rio-reueii> e//.ot 15 
77 petrel tolov]to. IjCooOevrjs /cat A^/tea? 
eyevovr aoJeAcpoi ovo ttot • ets ras e^o/Ltevas" 
ovtol 8' ey]r]p,av ot/cta?, /cat ytVerat 
■nut? rait jitev a]ura>v, dvyaTpiov Se OaTepcoi. 
eVeir' d]7To8^jLtta rt? d[x<f>OTepois dfxa 20 
7p ei? 'AJcriav, e/cet re 7re/3t raw acofiaTCOV 
klvSvvo]s' elp)(64vT09 yap avTcbv OaTepov, 
e/cet 8t/c]r^v o'xoVros' tiv dSt/ccw, a/repo? 
en-parre] tt]v aaiTTjpLav. eWet^' o /itev 
<f>evyei X\add)v s 6 8' auro> e'/c/cAe'i/rat So/caiv 25 
Setrat 8]td tovto, /cat ye'yovev e/c/cat'Se/ca 

1 /iij 7rcos 7rAav6ij/i(it /wjSJe Schroeder. 2 Weil. 8 

y D. L. P. (S' Schroeder). 12 Weil. 
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early fashion of New Comedy (on the model of Euripides) ; 
(b) that the New Comedians, like the Roman dramatists, used 
the prologue as a medium for expressing their opinions 
about their art. 

. . . nor god verbose, till slumber falls upon his 
listeners. Many there are, I know, who diligently 
try to tell their story's beginning — how it came into 
being at the start a — then the second stage ; who add 
both the causes and the proofs of this : for the sake of 
which they are bound to make a lengthy, tiresome, 
speech, to an audience half-asleep, 6 giving the clearest 
information and setting every detail forth : although 
not one spectator, I am positive, has learnt anything 
at all in the end ; they are simply waiting for the 
speaker to leave the stage. Now I want you to be 
compelled to understand ever)i:hing : and I, for my 
part, want to produce a play that does honour to your 
god — I really mean it, your god. For I am Dionysus ; 
the story which you must believe is something of 
this sort : — 

Once upon a time there were two brothers, Sos- 
thenes and Demeas. They married into neigh- 
bouring families. One of them had a son, the other 
a 'daughter. Then they both went abroad at the 
same time to Asia, where they were in danger of 
losing their lives — one of them was put in prison, 
suffering an unjust punishment, and the other brought 
about his rescue. Thereupon the former escaped 
unobserv ed, and the latter was put in chains on the 
charge of smuggling him out. Thus their absence 

° Or " what was the situation at the start." * For 

this meaning of ayKajvurafievois, see Demiarfczuk, p. 10 
(literally " leaning on their elbows "). 
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ovruis] to firjKos rrj? a7ToSr)fxlas err], 

tl ercDv,] tIs av <^7jcr(e)iev, afufroTepois ajua 

^XPV V 1 tooovtoov ; Kal rt ravayKCuov rjv . . .; 



ANONYMOUS 
[1 a.d.] MOSCIIION, LACHES 

Ed. pr. Vitelli, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, vii. 
1929, p. 235. Republished with revised text by the same 
editor in *Pap. Greci e Latini, x. 1932. no. 1176 with Plate. 
See Korte, Archiv, x. 56, Hermes, 72, 1937, 50 ; Vogliano, 
Gnomon, vi. 1930, 113 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 174. 

It appears probable that these events should be interpreted 
as follows : — Laches has a son Moschion and a daughter, 
children of different mothers. He has arranged a marriage 
between them, and himself has gone abroad for a time. He 
hears during his absence that Moschion, who loves another 
girl, refuses to marry the daughter : and he therefore sends 
an acquaintance (C) to deal with his obstinate son. Laches 
himself follows hard upon the heels of his messenger ; who 
upbraids him for delegating so unpleasant and difficult a 
mission. (It is possible that the daughter is the child of G, 
the messenger, not of Laches) Vv. 1-20 it appears that 
Moschion has accomplices, one of whom (a slave of Laches, 

] j3aSi£e fj,f) SeSoiKO)? /x^Se eV. 

]« \xiv , evBov eoriv, Sot eyeip , 

eyeipe Srj 

2 Perhaps /xtDv a7r]«; 
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from home extended over sixteen years. Why, you 
may ask, should both alike need so many years, and 
what was the necessity . . . ? 



ANONYMOUS 
MOSCHION, LACHES [1 a.d.] 

r. 18 SeoTTorrjv) is warm in his support, the other intimidated 
by the father's imminent approach. 

The authorship is (as usual) unknown. Menander is not 
a specially probable candidate : certain phrases, e.g. Katpov 

€wf>vrj Xafitov V. 20, vlwi tfxpovra ire.pl yayuav V. 26, are not in 
the style of Menander; nor is the lengthy and circumstantial 
description of a storm at sea. a 

Korte (Hermes, loc. cit.) expounds and rejects the grounds 
in favour of assigning this fragment to the play known as 
Menander's Fabula Incerta (editions of Jensen, Sudhaus, 
etc.). In that play, characters named Moschion and Laches 
are prominent, and the action, so far as it can be discerned, 
is not irreconcilable with the action of our fragment, so far 
as*t can be discerned. But similarity of names and action 
in Menander do not prove identity of play : and though the 
actions of the two pieces are similar, there are sundry dis- 
crepancies which are not easy to explain. See Korte, pp. 
76-77 : the case, as at present expounded, is not strong 
enough to be worth repeating in detail here. 

(A) Go ahead and never fear ! . . . Stay here — 
he is indoors — so wake up, wake up, — no taking it 

° Korte's observations on vfipurficu vfipiKas (loc. cit.) were 
corrected by himself in Archiv, x. 1932, p. 217, n. 1. 
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. . . ae]avrov fir) irapepyajs. vvv dvrjp yevov 
fieyas. 

fir) ey/cJaraA 17777 Mocr^ia»^(a) . f3ov- 

Ao/zai, vr) roiis deovs, 
/cauros",] aAA' a.7TpoaSoKrjTa>s ei? kAvScovcl 

TTpayftdrcov 5 
€fi7T€a]a>v r)ycovLaKa, /cat 7raAai rapdrrofiai, 
fir] 7to~\9' r) rvx*] Aa/fyt fiov rr)v Ivavrlav 

Kpiaiv. 

SeiAo]? el, vr) rr)v 'Adrjvdv, SeiAo? et- jSAeVai' 
av ye 

tov tt]6vov <f)evya>v TrpoadiTTeis rrji tu^tji rr)v 
air Lav. 

tois" TrjXeovaiv, ov decopeis, 7roAAa/as" rd 
Svcrxeprj 10 

dvTLKeZjraL rravra' ^eificov, rrvevfi vScop, 
rpiKVfiia, 

darpaTraji, ^aAa^a, fipovrai, vavriai, avv- 

a[. . .], vvg- 
aAA' dficojs exaaros avrcbv rrpoafiivei rr)v 

eAm'Sa 

Kal to fiejXXov ovk direyvo)' rcbv KaXcov rt? 
rjiftaro 

dolariov] t iaKeipad' , erepos rots 2a/xo- 

6pai£iv eu^erai 
tool KV^epvrJjTTji fior)[9€Lv] 3 roiis ttoSgls rrpoo- 

e'A/cerai 

(Traces of two lines) 

iv kolkols rjpijeLS diraoiv, evyevcos TTpo6vfi\la~\v 
avros rjfilv aAA'] opcb yap tovtovI tov 

8€07TOTr][v. 
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easy ! Be a hero, now ! Don't leave Moschion in 
the lurch ! 

(B) Heaven knows, I should like to do as you say. 
But here have I suddenly tumbled into a sea of 
troubles, and I'm anxious : I've been worried for 
ages that Fortune may decide against me. a 

(A) You're a coward, bless my soul, a coM'ard ! I 
see ! You run away from trouble, and fix the blame 
on Fortune ! Look at sailors — constantly up against 
every difficulty ! Storm, gale, rain, mountainous 
seas, Ughtning, hail, thunder, seasickness, . . . dark- 
ness ! And yet every one of them awaits the gleam 
of Hope and despairs not of the future. One takes 
hold of the ropes and watches the sail, another prays 
the Samothracian gods 6 to assist the pilot, hauls the 
sheets in . . . 

{Traces of two lines) 

nothing but trouble all round us, support us like a 
gentleman — 

(B) Stop ! I see the master here. So wait, wait 

° So ed. pr. renders this ambiguous phrase. 6 Cf. 

Diod. iv. 43. 1, P.-W.-K. x. 1430. 



3 Me'ya Korte and others, but the name is unknown in 
Gk. Comedy, and very rare elsewhere. 9 Men. fr. 

1083, 1084 evdvs ■npoaa.Tnci rrji tu^tji rrjv airiav. 12 
owa[y/xa] Morel. 13 Theogn. 1144 eXTriSa irpoofieveTca. 

15 roiaafuodpa^iv II, corr. Edwards, Wilamowitz. 
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fieXvojv \ovv, fiei]vov pitr avrou. 6&ttov 

eta(e)tju,' ivddSe, 
Kara]<^[av^cro]/L£CU re tovtois Kaipov ev(f>vrj 
Xafiojv. 20 

iyco fiev vfipiofJLai, Ad^rjf, cos ouSe els 

dvdpco7ros erepos ttoottoO'' vfipiKas Se pie 

(tv Sevpo Trepufjas. p.r] Xey" ovtcos- 

'Hpaf/cJAet?, 

iyoo Be ttcos a^ovqv av erepoos; 7toXX<xkis 

eXeyov e/cet aoi' ttol p,e iripLTreis ; koX 

p:aXa. 25 

vtooi (f)€povra irepl ydp-ov Kal dvydrepa 

hoooovT* ; idv Se p,rj irpoaey^i p,oi, ttcos eyco 
dvayKaaco aov p,rj irapovTos Xapifidveiv ; 

26 " Perhaps <j>paoovra " (ed. pr.). 



ANONYMOUS 
[2 b.c] YOUTH, DAOS, SIMON 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. i. 1898, no. 10, p. 21. 
Revised text in *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 38; see 
Wilamowitz, Gbtt. Gel. Am. 1898, 695 ; Blass, Archiv, i. 
113; Demiariczuk, p. Ill ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 
174 ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 94. 

The authorship of the play is uncertain. Schroeder, loc. 
cit., argues that it is the work of a later poet imitating 
Menander {especially, his Andria and Perinthia). But the 
evidence does not permit a definite conclusion. It is perhaps 
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with him. I'll go in here at once and take a suitable 
occasion to make my appearance among them. (De- 
parts.) 

(C) (entering with Laches). Laches, there was never 
a man alive so ill-used as I am. And it's you who 
have ill-used me, by sending me here. 

Laches. Don't say that ! 

(C) Good lord, what else can I do ? Time after 
time I said to you there, " Where are you sending 
me " 

Laches. Quite so. 

(C) " taking a message to your son about his 

wedding, and giving your daughter away ? Suppose 
he won't listen to me, how am I going to force him to 
take her, if you aren't here ? " 



ANONYMOUS 
YOUTH, DAOS, SIMON [2 B .c] 

— as Wilamowitz observed — unlikely that Menander would 
have used the word ejSi'njaa (v. 1, see p. 256). 

A young man is about to break off his engagement to the 
daughter of a notable citizen, being in love with a foreign 
woman. He is conversing with his slave, who urges him to 
change his mind. When his master, still obdurate, leaves the 
scene, the slave determines not to abandon hope but to invent 
a plot to save his master — and himself— from ruin. 

Si mon, father of the affianced daughter, enters and pre- 
pares the wedding ceremony, which he seems to fear may 
be interrupted. 
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[tpo*imos] ov yap, cos iyd>] 

rrjv napOevov] e^Lvrja* , ipeTs- 
[a AO 2] a> 'Hpa/cAei?' 

<$>ip* €L7T€ plOt 7T~\a)S aVTOV OL(J€LV TTpOoSoK&lS 

rd 7Te7Tpayp,4v ',] 7} rLvas Aoyovs p,erd raur' 
epelv; 
[tp. ri Be; 

[aa. elfcos avrjov ravra /cat <f>v\apxtas 5 

ndXai orepijcrjai vvv t' 1 aSo^au [y]ct/> i<j)dvr] 
KCLKcbs dvyarjepa aot o~vvoikI£,ojv rore. 
tvx 01 av] €i7ra>v on /caAais - jitev et^' taojs 
<f>iXlas x®-P LV ~\ T ^S" e/c 7raAatou yevopievrjs 
rr]V 7ratSa Sowat] rcov re ho£dvra>v rore, 10 
avros Se i»w otJJnos' efiovAevoco' /caAa)?. 
tacos p<ev ovv (f^avriaed* erepo[s] d£ios 
TTjs irapOevov 7rpo]i/c6s" Se irpovXafies pLepos. 
aAA evrpeirei riv J icroos; 

[tp.] epavrov. 

[aa.] ict0' on 

§r\oei Ta^'j oyros - ' ttoo&kis em T17V ot/ciav 15 
Trapey'ived* T^jua;]^. 0? tc rovrov yvd>pip,oi 
(f>rjoovaw ovk] eSei o-uveA^eiy, ou/c eSet 
Ttoeiv XadpaC]a>s ravra. /cat irapaTrelaerai 
ovra> Si/caoTas - ,] ouSev ato^wet, Xeycov, 
(f}lXovs, rlv atcr]^wet yap; eorai r ov 

(j)[vyd]v 20 
BiKTjv a', ajTaVjrojv ey/caAoiWcov. 01) to- 

ovroi ae 8ieXey£o]voi 7TpooKadr)p,evoi 

]es /cu/cAan; 
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Young Max. Surely you won't say that I seduced 
the girl ! 

Daos. God bless my soul ! Tell me, how do you 
think he's going to bear the facts, and what do you 
suppose he's going to say afterwards ? 

Young Man. Well, what ? 

Daos. It's highly probable — to-day, as for some 
time past — that this will cost him his governorship. 
Marrying, his daughter to a man beneath her class 
(you, that is !), a bad job — that's what it looked like 
at the time. Now he may very possibly reply that 
he was justified in giving his daughter for the sake of 
old acquaintance, and the agreement at the time; 
but you have now made other plans. Well and good. 
And now perhaps some other suitable husband for the 
girl will come along. Meantime you have received 
part of the dowry in advance. — Tell me, is there 
anyone whom you respect ? 

Young Man. Only myself. 

Daos. You can be sure that he will mention how 
often you visited his house. His acquaintances will add 
that you ought never to have enjoyed his company, 
and then to have behaved in this underhand manner. 
He will win the jury over : " You have no respect 
for your friends ! " he will cry, " for tell me, whom 
do you respect ? " And you won't be able to escape 
the penalty : all the world will be your prosecutor. 
They will convict you clearly, besieging you ... in 
a circle. . . . 



1-2 Wilam. 3 D. L. P. 5, 6 D. L. P. 9-10 

D. L. P. (after Schroeder and Blass). 14 Blass. 

18 Xadpauos Blass. 21 Beginning D. L. P.: To[pa>]s 

Roberts. 22 ovroi oe D. L. P. 
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[tp.] dAA' ovv '£y<x>y afioOev ye dpdaos] ivavaofiai. 

[aa. ttolvtcos 8e tout' dSvvarov ia]riv. 

[TP.] dAA' ojuou? 25 

Set Kaprepeiv fxe. 

[aa.] dp' oi>x opai]? Ta T77? £evq$; 

ejortv Tt TTaihioKapiov d[aretov irdw 
6] 8' ercupos ofo?. dvarerpa\TTTai ttovto. 
aoi, 

ojuo av t/ecDr acocreiev v[pLas ovo av eiy. 
[tp.] acbaovGLv. 

[aa.] efeV /caTaA[t7roji> jit' drrepx^raL. 30 

r]uV ou 7recrdvTa, Ade, XPt 1 ? a ' dixrjxaveiv, 
a\vav$pia yap tovto y'* d[AAd Trdvra Srj 
8e]t rrporepov ey^e[t]pe[tv, 0770)? ere yvcupicrqi 
[x]rj tov rvyovT etrar t[o 8e Trpdyp? Ikclvov 
tt&vv 

avX\f]T piSlov ydp avfM7ro[riKov re Kara- 

Kparelv 35 
/c]at fiovKoAfjaai oeoTr6\T7)v dirpdyp^ova 
ear iv vetovrjrov' [xe[x[ddr)Ka tovto ttov 
drra^ ttot r\ SiV TauYa S' [ou afxiKpas 6pa> 
Sedjiteva <f>povTiSos' [[xeydXrjv Ti/x-qv rrdvv 
dA]ou? tls oiv Tiofar T]e[Aa> 8' eyco TCt8e 40 
eV]aivov cvptbv 7} 7rA[uVo? ircTroiqiievos . 
Stacra>OTeW tov Tp6<f)[Lp.ov. dSecD? ofiv eyd> 
o~v\vrdi;opLa.i, Tavd' ov[tlv' oiv Trpd,TTt)i Tporrov. 
[simxin] oTe<})avovod' • eVoi/xa [rravTa' Seivov Trjs 
oSou 

to /xrjKo?' i£ dypov p,e\rrjyayov Tpdyov 45 
i5ju.tr* rrepaive fxo[t av TaAAa, Hapfievcov, 
/cat flutter /cat oevpo ir[vp <f>epeTio Ta%y 
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Youxg Max. Well, I'll find encouragement some- 
where. 

Daos. That's absolutely impossible. 

Youxg Max. Still I must see it through. 

Daos. Don't you see the situation of your little 
stranger girl ? " There's a very charming little lady 
— but oh, her sweetheart ! " You're completely 
ruined ; not even the gods could save you both now 
— not one of them ! 

Youxg Max. Oh yes, they will. (Departs.) 

Daos. Well: he's gone off and left me. Now Daos, 
it's no time to lie down and wonder what to do. 
Cowardice, I call that. First you must try every- 
thing you can ; he shall learn that you are no ordinary 
fellow. This business gives ample opportunity. To 
get the better of a jolly chorus-girl and cheat an 
easy-going master — that is a task for a slave bought 
only yesterday, as I have discovered once or twice 
before now. But this, I see, requires a great deal 
of thought. If you're caught, you may have a heavy 
price to pay. When I've come to the end of this 
road, I shall have found either compliments or a 
dressing-down. I have to rescue my master : I will 
stand fearlessly beside him, however he may act in 
the matter. 

Simox (entering). Put on your wreaths ! All is 
prepared. — What an awful long journey! — I've 
brought you a goat from the farm. Finish me the 
rest, Parmenon, and burn the incense. Tell a slave 



24 D. L. P. (<•/. Plato, Ax. 371 e). 29 ouS' av els 

C. H. Roberts after Sudhaus. 31 dfnjxavfiv D. L. P. 

35 KaraKparelv D. L. P. 37-43 D. L. P. (for 41, v. At. 

Plut. 1 06 1 ). 46, 43 End Beazley. 
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7r]a[i]8dpiov inl rov [fitofxov ov /JLeXXrjreov. 
aytovitov yap /cat SeS[ta)S" iXyXvOa 
(Fragments of two more lines) 

ANONYMOUS 

[Early 3 b.c] YOUTH, DEMEAS, SLAVE 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 6, p. 29, 
Plate IV. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 3 (revised 
text) ; Korte, Archiv, vi. 228 ; Blass, Lit. Centralbl. 1906, 
1079; Fuhr, Phil. Woch. 1906, 1411; Wilamowitz, N. 
Jahrb. 1908, 34; Robert, O.Q.A. 1918, 181 ; Demianczuk, 
Svppl. Com. p. 102. 

From a scene before the houses of two men, Demeas and 
another (A). Demeas, conversing with his servant, enters, 
and meets a young man and his servant. Demeas urges the 
young man to run away, and offers him money and provisions 
for the journey (this suggests that the young man is not a 

[neanias] Tt yap ttXgov to[S'; i]ipo<f>r)Kev 77 9vpa, 

i^epxerai tis - . 
[ahmeas] rrjv GTTvptBa ravTTjv iv [fjc 

evTavOa tovs aprovs CKopLioas airofepe 

<Ltto$\6s re tool xPV aavTL > r ^ )L Nou/x^vtaj[i. 

. . . .JSera . . tut Sevp' avaarpiijjas 7raA[t]v. 5 

ovtoi] Tt Xeyere; 
[ne.] rt 8' av e^ot/xev aAAo nXrjv 

77 . . (iev a7TOTpe^etv ravras /xe Set 

.... aran fxoov /jlcv ovdev KioXvei. 

6 D. L. P. 
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to bring fire to the altar here at once. No delay ! 
I've come in anxiety and alarm . . . 

(Fragments of tivo more lines) 

ANONYMOUS 

YOUTH, DEMEAS, SLAW, [Early 3 b.c.] 

native of the tovm in which Demeas lives). The young man 
is reluctant to accept this offer, and is therefore reproached 
by his slave. The young man praises Demeas warmly. At 
vv. 23-24 Demeas enters his house ; and while the young 
man is waiting for his return, there emerges from the other 
house its owner (A), evidently enraged because his wife has 
taken a baby in. He commands her to send it away, and 
inquires whither his own daughter has disappeared. 

The interpretation of these events is obscure and un- 
certain. It seems probable that the young man is enamoured 
of A's daughter, and that the child whom A has discovered in 
his house and wishes to expel, was borne by his daughter to 
the young man : who now first learns of the baby's existence. 
Beyond this all is mere guesswork. 

Young Man. For what's the good of it ? — The 
door creaked — someone is coming out ! 

Demeas (entering). Take away the basket in which 
you brought the bread here, and give it back to 
Numenius, who lent it. . . . after you come back. 
(Observing the Young Man and Slave) Hullo, and what 
are you talking about ? 

Young Man. What should we have to talk about, 
except ... I must run away (with ?) those women 
. . . there's no reason why not. 
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[ah.] ovto>[s] Se y o[u]8ajuco[s] Swrjaer dmevai. 
[ne.] ttcos; [ovk] aTTrjXdev; 

[ah.] rj[avxoj]s eV/cr^eTe. 10 

[ne.] c5 t&v, [eV dva[xe]vco \a[fJ]eiv \ja\vTTqv iyco; 

[AH.] 7TpCJT[0V [X€V ] €K 7ToXe[JLLOJV (frevyere. 

[ne.] to Srj [fMera ravr]a; 

[ah.] raura Ttpdrd* dyd> Ae[y]a>. 

ovk e[arLV a\]\a>$. 
[ne.] etra ncos 8v[v]rj[cro pai 

(Fragments of Jive lines) 

[ah.] ejuot yap eorw Trpos ere ^tAo]T7ys" rrjfxepov, 15 
et? avpiov 8' t}'Stj woAe/nio? yLvoyiai. 
y]evoiTO 8' elp'qvrj ttot ', cb "Lev SeoTrora, 
$i]d\vois [aAy]e[ivajv kclkojv rje Trpaypidrcov. 

{Fragments of three lines) 

[ah.] to xpvoiov Se [A]ajuj8ave. 
[ne.] ou tc![v TaSe Trpliroi 

epioiye. 

[ah.] dpLO{fj)'qaov iv too-out[oh 8' etoi]d)V 20 

7rpos* T^r yvvaiKa fiovXo/ju elireiv \j]r]V ifArjV, 
ets* ttjv o'SoV y er' aura TaVay/cal' ottcos 
v/mv Trap' [rjfxjoov evSodev ovvoKevdo~r]i. 

[ne.] exofxev d.7Tavra. 
[aotaos] "AttoAAov, a)? dypoiKos e?* 

ovoK€va[cr]dTCO . 

[ne.] Trepaive. 

[ao.] TTavopiai Xeycov. 25 

10 ovk Schroeder. 12 ^paW-fop p^ev wo-n-ep] Schr. : but 

the " enemies " may be literal, not metaphorical, cf. 16-17 
(Robert); cf. also fr. b ii. 92 Schr. i-nl arpaTo-n^ov, fr. f 119 
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Demeas. She can't possibly go away like that. 
Youxg Max. What ? Hasn't she gone ? 
Demeas. Gently now, contain yourselves. 
Youxg Max. My good friend, must I still wait to 
get her ? 

Demeas. First you must fly . . . from the enemy's 
camp. 

Youxg Max. And then ? 

Demeas. Then do what . I tell you. There is no 
other way. 

Youxg Max. And then how shall I be able . . . ? 

{Fragments of Jive lines) 

Demeas. . . . to-day, I am your friend ; to- 
morrow already I shall be your foe. Grant us peace, 
Almighty God, at last, an end to suffering and mis- 
fortune ! 

{Fragments of three lines) 

Demeas. Take the money. 

Youxg Max. Oh, I couldn't possibly do that ! 

Demeas. Count it. Meantime I'll go indoors ; I 
will tell my wife to pack the bare necessities for your 
journey too, from the household stores. 

Youxg Max. But we have everything ! 

{Demeas leaves the stage) 

Slave. Really, your manners ! Why not let her 
pack ? 

Youxg Max. That's enough ! 
Slave. I say no more. 

Schr. ]a> orpa.Tw[i. 13 fiera raura Schroeder. 14 

(otiv Hunt, dXXws Schroeder. 15 D. L. P. 18 

aXyeivuiv D. L. P., kclkwv Schroeder. 19 rav raSe -npi-noi 

D. L. P. 
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[ne.] vrj Trjv , A9r)v[a]v /cat deovs, aywvico, 

OVK Ot[S' o]7TC0S , ) [vv]v dUTO? €7TL TOil TTpdy- 

/xart. 

"EAA^[v jSe]jSat[ajj] (j>a£v€Tat ns tovs Tporrov? 
6 Arj/xeals a\v\dpai\nos' aAAa rrjt Tir^t 
ovdkv Sia[^epeii'] </>aiW[0'], 6V 77[o]e6 kclkcos. 30 
[rEPflN] yy'vai, ti /3ouA[e6; V17 At",] €pL^[p6vr]y]r , 
• aye 

iw 7rpa)To[v e/c tt]?] oiK^'a? to TrjatStof. 
/cAaet? 7rep[6/?a]A[o]t>o-' [auro /cou^i 7r]pol"eo-ai; 
e£a> (f>eper y avro Sev[po /xoi 'm] raj dvpas. 
rrjv ^/xere[pav] /xev 7ra[iSay Aeye, 7r]ou ypavs 

(There follow traces of numerous lines, too 
fragmentary for inclusion) 

28 C/. P. Oxy. 211. 33, Menander, Perikeir. reKfiypiov 



ANONYMOUS 

64 [Early 3 B.C.] STROBILUS 

Ed. pr. (1) and (4) Grenfell-Hunt, New Classical Texts 
and other Greek and Roman Papyri (Greek Papyri, Series ii.), 
1897, p. 18. [It is perhaps not certain whether (1) and (4) 
belong to the same papyrus, see Gerhard, op. cit. below, 
p. 41.] 

(2) Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, i. 1911, no. 16, p. 25, Plate V. 

(3) Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 5, p. 24, 
Plate III. 

(5) *Gerhard, Griechische Papyri, Heidelberg, 1938, no. 
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Young Max. Heaven above, I can't tell you how 
nervous I am, now I am actually on the job ! This 
Demeas really does shew himself a white man 
— whereas it doesn't seem to matter to Fortune, 
whom she injures ! 

{Enter a man, tvho stands at the door and speaks 
to his rvife, off-stage) 

Old Max. Good heavens, what is your game, 
woman ? Bring the child out of the house, idiot, 
that's the first thing ! What ! Crying, and embrac- 
ing it ? You won't let it go ? (To his slaves irithin) 
Bring it out here to the door ! Now tell me, where 
has the old woman (hidden) our daughter ? . . . 

{There follow traces of numerous lines, too 
fragmentary for inclusion) 

tout' iorlv ^EAXrjvos tpottov. 31 [Aspects] Schroeder, corr. 

Robert. 35 Xeye irov D. L. P. 



ANONYMOUS 

STROBILUS [Early 3 b.c] 

1 80, p. 40. P. Petrie, 4 (early 3 b.c.) contains fragments of 
the same play (see Schroeder, p. 12) : but these are not 
intelligible or consequent enough to be included here ; the 
same is true of Gerhard's new fragments, except the one 
which I reproduce as (5). 

See *Schroeder, 2fov. Com. Fraqm. p. 11; Demianczuk, 
Suppl. Com. p. 93, 113; Fuhr, Phil. Woch. 1906, 1411; 
Leo, Hermes, 41, 1906, 629 ; Blass, Rh. Mus. 62, 1907, 102 ; 
Weil, Journ. des Sav. 1906, 514 ; Wilamowitz, N. Jahrb. 
1908, 3t ; Korte, Archiv, vi. 227, 22S ; Milne, Class. Rev. 
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1922, 166, and Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 91 ; Kock, Rh. Mus. 
48, 1893, 221; and esp. Robert, O.O.A. 1918, p. 185; 
Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 176. 

The argument appears to be : — 

(J) A slave Strobilus has been commanded by his young 
master to make a great effort to obtain for him the company 
of a young woman. The slave has fulfilled his mission to the 
best of his ability : he has found her lodging, but not yet 
conversed with her. 

(2) Strobilus reproaches his master for estranging him- 
self from his father through his passion for the young woman. 

(3) , (4) Strobilus has discovered great abundance of 
treasure. His master enters, and hears what the slave 
has found. 

(5) Strobilus converses with another slave, Daos, who 
offers to assist him in some enterprise or difficulty. 

(1) [stpobiaos] .... aKOTTtiv, Trpooiivai iraai, 

7reipa[v Aaju/?av]e[i]v 
el Svvarov eari rrjs Koprjs avTO)i rvxelv, 
on rrjs avoids p-earos rjv rr][v 77Cu]S' l[Scov. 
iiroLiqa a poi 7Tpoo€TaTTev t evpov oiklov. 
dBvvarov -qv [ 5 
avrrjv vop.apx[ 

(2) Ja?, ai rp6cf>Lpe, tolovto[v irarpos 
a.TrooTeprj\aas aavrov eveK ipa)p:ev7]s. 
irpoaeTi So/cjets' tAapo? ye, vr) tov "HAi[ov. 

(3) ] Tpex €LV *0Xvp.7TLa. 11 
iav B[C]a<f>vy[r)i]s , evrvx^JS avdpcoiros ei. 

[neanias] co Hpa/cAets - , Tt 77or' €CTT4 to yeyevrjpevov ; 

, 10 vd[/zi]£e Aa[^.77]t8os rpexeiv ktA. (preceded by e.g. ddrrov 
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Beyond this, nothing can be clearly discerned. Blass 
maintained that these fragments are the work of Philemon, 
identifying v. 21 Kpoia[ with Philemon fr. 189 K. KpoiW 
XaXw aoi kcu Mt'Sai Kal TavrdXwi. This hazardous specula- 
tion, though approved by Hunt (P. Ilibeh, p. 25), has natur- 
ally found little support. Nor is there any likelihood in the 
theory thai this play was the model of Plautus's Aulularia ; 
so slight is the resemblance between the two. 

The word vofiapxos in v. 7, being the name of an Egyptian 
magistrate, has led to the plausible inference that this play 
was written for performance in Egypt. But Schroeder 
properly criticizes the view that it is the humble work of an 
obscure poet : were this so, " mirum esset si talis comoediae 
inter papyros non ita multas duo iam codices innotuissent." 
See further Gerhard, op. cit. p. 48. 

(1) Strobilus. ... to look, to approach everyone, 
to make experiments to see if he can possibly obtain 
the girl ; because he went completely insane when 
he set eyes on her. 

I've done what he told me : I have found where 
she lives. It was impossible . . . the Governor. . . . 

(2) . . .(You're a fool), master, to estrange your- 
self from such a father because of a mistress. And 
what's more, you seem so cheerful about it ! 

(3) . . . to run the Olympic race. If you escape, 
you're a lucky man ! 

Young Man. Good heavens, what has happened 
here ? 



ae Belv] at end of preceding line) Schroeder ; but in Paus. 
v. 8. 7 Lampis is a victor in the pentathlon. There is no 
evidence for his special fame as a runner (Robert). Schroeder 
gives w. 10-11 to Strobilus : but v. Robert, loc. cit. 
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[ST.] vvv otS' CLKpt^cbs, Stori rfjs olKovp.evr)£ 
tepa oatfrcos avrr) 'orw rj X^P - P'Ovrj 
KavddBe /car[o)]i/o^/<aCTi ttolvtzs ot deol 15 
/cat vvv er etcrt /cat yeyovaow ivddSe. 

[ne.] Hrpo^iXe. 

[ST.] "AttoXAov /cat 6eot, tov TTvevp,aros. 

[ne.] 7rai SuCTTU^e?, T l r(p)6^iXe. 
[ST.] tis /ce/f[Ai7]/ce /x[e; 

[ne.] iyco. 

[ST.] cru S' ei tls; c5 Kpdrtare rcov 6[€co]v, 

a>S" et's /caA[oV] cr' eopa[/c]a. 
[ne.] rt a[y fioais e^ow; 2< ^ 

{Fragments of four lines) 

[ST.] Kpotafou ere yet/) Tre-TTorjKa irXovaicjTepov . 
[ne.] o Ze[u's" 

(4) aKrjKOcbs] 

yvevaei roS' eju^y? ovXXafifjs ju.ta?. Tt; 

rrvp. 

Tt 8' ear';] ovopia tl tovto; 7r£yj. 

aKrjKoa. 25 

(5) dproi Trapd tovtois ov [ 

jU.a]A' eSetcra 7tot'[ 
77]toj^ou fiiov £,fjis avr[os 

(Fragments of two lines) 

21 neirorjKe Schroeder, who ignores the paragraphus before 
22 in II. ire-nor]Ka D. L. P. 27 fidX' Skeat. 

Strobilus thinks a divinity is calling him, and imagines 
that he perceives the fragrant odour which accompanies 
the advent of the gods (Eur. Hipp. 1391, Aesch. P.V. 115). 
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Strobilus. At last I know definitely that this place 
alone of all on earth is holy ground for certain, and 
all the gods reside here — born here, and still live 
here ! 

Youxg Man (entering). Strobilus ! 
Strobilus. Heavens, what fragrance ! a 
Youxg Man. My miserable slave ! Strobilus ! 
Strobilus. Who called me ? 
Young Man. I did. 

Strobilus. And who are you ? O mightiest of 
the gods, just when I wanted to see you ! 

Young Man. Why do you keep shouting ? . . . 

(Fragments of four lines) 

Strobilus. I have made you richer than Croesus. 
Young Man. Zeus . . . 

(4) ? Strobilus. Listen to one syllable, and you 
will know at once. 

(? Young Man). What svllable ? 
PYR. 6 

What word is this ? 

PYR. 

I heard you . . . 

(5) (No ?) loaves in their house . . .I'm very 

much afraid that . . . you may live the life of a 
beggar . . . 

(Fragments of two lines) 

b livp, fire, the first syllable of nvpafus, pyramid : Strobilus 
has found hidden treasure in a pyramid. Perhaps a pun on 
the word apis followed (for the word d/«'? in New Comedy, 
see Berliner Klassikertexte, r. 2, no. xix, 32, p. 114). 
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[2T.] etiv rl ovv 8rj, Aae, irpos Ta[8'] eon />tot; 
[aaos] ovvafxai yeveaOai XPV aL [lA ^ Kayco tl vol 

els ravra. 30 
[ST.] Aeye p.ot, yui) oiuma, irpos decov. 

[aa.] tovt avro ra>v Aot7r[ca]v fj,ev dvdpcvTrcov 
olttXcos 
' firjdevl XaXrjcrrjis [ 
kolSov aXAov 6 veos 8ea[ 

Kal TOLS aVTOV 0-VfX7T[0TCUS 35 

OLK-qKoas, ^rpofiiXe, 7rav[ 
K€Xe]vaov iXdeiv €7tlX[ 



ANONYMOUS 
[About 200 b.c] PHAEDIMUS, NICERATUS 

Ed. pr. Jouguet, Bulletin de correspondence hellenique, 
xxx. 1906, p. 123. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 129 
(revised text) ; Korte, Hermes, 43, 1908, 37, and Archiv, vi. 
230 ; Wilamowitz, N. Jahrb. 1908, 38 ; Demianczuk, p. 104 ; 
Robert, G.G.A. 1918, p. 180 ; Capovilla, Bull. Soc. Arch. 
d'Alex. iv. 193 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 172. 

The fragment begins with a soliloquy by a slave, who 
appears to have been reproached by his mistress. He says 
that he fears her less than her husband, the master of the 
house, who has Just returned from a journey and knows 
nothing of recent developments. He will soon find that his 
daughter is missing from her home. 

Phaedimus, a young man in love with the daughter, appears 
and upbraids the slave as the cause of his misfortunes. 

In the brief gap 1 which follows, the master of the house 
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Strobilus. Well now, what is my part, Daos, in 
view of this ? 

Daos. I myself can be of some use to you in the 
matter. 

Strobilus. Tell me — for God's sake don't keep it 
from me ! 

Daos. You mustn't tell my secret to anybody else 
— not to anyone at all ! The young master . . . 
another wine-jar . . . and to his fellow-revellers . . . 
you have heard the whole plan, Strobilus : tell . . . 
to come to . . . 



34 ScffjVoroi;] Gerhard. 35 oujittotoi? Kalbfleisch. 

37 KeXevaov Skeat. 
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PHAEDIMUS, NICERATUS [About 200 b.c] 

enters the scene ; Phaedimus withdraws to a place of con- 
cealment to escape his notice. The master of the house 
laments the disappearance of his daughter, and enters his 
home together with the slate. Phaedimus emerges from his 
retreat, and is greeted by Xiceratus ; with whom he quarrels 
vigorously, alleging that Xiceratus had taken from him the 
girl he wished to marry. Xiceratus denies the charge ; and 
has just persuaded Phaedimus to hear him out, when 
Chaerestratus (whom Phaedimus had sent on an errand) 
enters and informs Phaedimus that his charge against 
Xiceratus is unjust. He promises to explain everything, if 
Xiceratus will leave him alone with Phaedimus. Xiceratus 
departs. 
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It is fairly clear that what really happened was this. — 
The daughter (who loved and was loved by Phaedimus), 
fearing for some reason the return of her father, — perhaps 
he ivould detect in her appearance the evidence of misconduct 
-fed from her home. Niceratus thought to render his 
friend Phaedimus a signal service by harbouring her in his 
house which was next door, her nearest refuge. But Phaedi- 
mus not unnaturally misunderstood his comrade's motives. 

[aotaoS ] rjrrov, <5 hio-noiva, ak 

Se'Sot/c' eya>y]e, tov irardpa Se rovrovi 
tov dprlojs iXff]6vTa, tov tcov yeyovoroov 
ovdev 7Tv96{ievo]v, cos eOLK€, 7Tpayp,6.TCDV. 
rj yap fieyas TrapdXo\y6s ioriv r) p,drrjv 5 
to nav 77€7r/)a/CTat.] tovtovl pcev ovv opa> 
TrpoaiovTa ddrro]v. X a ^P € ^oXXd, OatSt/xe. 
yjadrjv p.d\iar eyco]y' aKOvaas on rrapef 
ev 8' eV0aS' rjXdes eii]9vs. 

[*AIAIM02] ol) pur) p.01 Trpocrei, 

iyyvs, 7rovrjpeJ] 
[ao.] Sta Tt; 

[*A.] tout' rjpov p.e /cat 10 

ToAjtiat? aTroAaiAe]/^? fie irpoojSXeTTeiv ; 

[ao.] e'yaj; 

[*a. ]? auToi> efSes". 

[ao.] o[. . .^.fyTifo 
t]ols Qeois Se. 

[*A.] piavOdvcov 
(Fourteen lines missing) 

[rEPnN] tlvos /ceAeuo-avT[os'; 

[ao. tlvos; a/)' ovk] avTos av 

rjvdyKaaas roiavra ttolcov; 
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There is no evidence to determine the further course of 
the action. 

Language, style and metre oppose the ascription of these 
lively but inartistic fragments to Menander : especially dis- 
turbing are the form avrolai in v. 41 ; the rhythm nel£ov 
dyadov at the end of the line 44 ; the peculiar use of oavrov 
v. 53. The play was probably the work of a poet who lived 
some time after Menander ; perhaps a native of Alexandria. 
V. 15 of our fragments was the 100th line of the play. 

Slave. I am less afraid of you, mistress, than of her 
father here. He has just arrived, completely un- 
aware of what has happened, I imagine. Unless 
something very unexpected occurs, all our plans have 
come to nothing. Hullo, here's someone coming : I 
see, he is hurrying toward me. Good day to you, 
Phaedimus, I was delighted to learn that you're here, 
and I'm glad you came to me at once. 

Phaedimus. Don't come near me, confound you ! 

Slave. Why ever not ? 

Phaedimus. You ask me that, and have the nerve 
to look me in the eyes, — you who have ruined me ! 
Slave. I ruined you ? 
Phaed. . . . you saw . . . 
Slave. Fortune . . . but to the gods. 
Phaed. I learnt . . . 

{Fourteen lines missing) 

Father. Who told you to ? 

Slave. Who, indeed ! Your conduct would have 
forced me to. 



5 D. L. P. (after Schroeder) : fieyas irapaXoyos Thuc. iii. 1 6, 
vii. 55. 6 Schroeder. 8 fidXior' D. L. P. (pey ovv 

Schroeder). 12 0[rHI[M]H vel -[A]H Schroeder. 
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[re.] , 'Hpa/cAet?, 15 

Tt fxe 7T€TroL7jKas, Ovyarep; dpn pavddva) 

to irpdypa' e/cet vvv ianv, obs eot/ce; 

[ao.] e'/cet. 

[rE.] OLOV TT€7TOL7]Kas, 6vyOLT€p. OVK S.V (bi6p,7)V, 

dvyarep' tl ravra, Ovyarep; 
[*A.] dp' a^>t'[crTa]T[a]t; 

[nikhpatos] cos ovk tXTrrpntov ovh'apov rtbi ®atStjua>t, 20 

aiiTos pLepLevrjKa Seup' dvaarpeipas 7raAo\ 
[*A.] ^17 7toXi) 8i-qp,dpT7)Ka rov Xatpe'orpaTOV 

et? AijueVa Tripufsas. 
[ni.] rjpierepos ovros (f>t\os 

StaS^Ao? ec]T[t.] 
[*A.] jMerd rot' olkclov 7raAti> 

o y ixdpos' d-nopco nebs] re /cat TtVa Set 
rpoirov 25 

azrrcDt TrpooeXdeiv. 
[ni. xJatp', [ejratpe ^tArare, 

ireplfiaXi (pi) iKerevto. 
[*A.] ti rovi TToeiv; 

rj p:ev avvrjd<zi , rj t^tAta, [r6] Sta xpovov, 

/cat StoVt ju,'] r)yd7T7)Ke /cat [7rptV] y' 77V [e'/xot 

TTtO-TOS"] 

(Eight lines missing) 

[*A. ] VTreprjKom-iKas 

anavras to 7rtOTOTaTe] Tot? 7Te7rpayp,4vois. 
vnepeTTLTrjhelojs Sta/cetcrat. 

[ni.] rt cru Aeyet?; 

[*A.] ejuou TTpovoiav et^es ; 

24 Schroeder. 25 D. L. P. 32 Schroeder. 

Robert thinks iW'c. sent Chaer. to the harbour, and 
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Father. Heavens, my daughter, what have you 
done to me ? At last I understand ! She is there 
now, I suppose ? 

Slave. She is. 

Father. My daughter, what a thing to do ! I 
should never have thought it of you, daughter ! What 
made you do it, my daughter ? (Departs.) 

Phaed. (emerging from his retreat). Is he going ? 

Niceratus (entering, aside). Not meeting Phaedimus 
anywhere, I came back, and here I am, waiting. 

Phaed. (aside). I do hope it wasn't a great mistake 
to send Chaerestratus to the harbour. 

Nic. Our old friend, large as life ! 

Phaed. (aside). First the friend, and then the enemy 
again ! I wonder what is the best way to approach 
him. 

Nic. Good day to you, my dear fellow, shake 
hands, do ! 

Phaed. (aside). What must I do now ? Old ac- 
quaintance, friendship, all these years, the fact that 
he was fond of me, and I could trust him once. .... 

(Eight lines missing) 

Your behaviour, loyal comrade, quite overshoots 
all precedent. Quite a wonderful friend, you are !- 
Nic. What do you mean ? 

Phaed. You exercised forethought on my behalf ? 

Phaed. is the man whom he sent Chaer. to fetch thence. This 
involves ignoring the paragraphus at v. 22 (Robert's ex- 
pedient is impossible). And v. Introductory Note : it is 
most probable that Phaed. sent Chaer. to the harbour to 
meet and delay the father. It remains obscure, why no 
reference is made to this mission, whatever it was, at v. 70 ; 
and why Phaed. should think that he may have made, a 
mistake in sending Chaer. there. See note on v. 69. 
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[ni.] oto/xat ye hrj. 

[*A.] avSpeiorepovs vrj ty]v 'Adrjvav vevopuKa 35 
ooot Svvavrai rols <f)l\ois dvTtj8Ae7retv 
dSiKovvres 77 tous" tois - TroAe/xtots /xa^o/xeVous 1 . 
rots' /xeV ye /coito? d (f)6fios iarl, koi kclAov 
VTroXafifidvovoi 7rpay/xa 7rotetv e'/cdVeoot. 

TOUTOtS" 8' OITCOS TTOT i7TlTp€7T€l (to) CTWCt- 

SeVat 40 
ayroiat dappelv 7roAAd/cts" reOavpiaKa. 

[ni.] Trpo? 8^ Tt tout' eiprqKas; 

[*A.] c5 raAas eycu* 

oaov SirjpidpT7)Ka rov t,rjv rov j8tou ' 
rt yap eoTtv rjpuv tcov <f>i\a>v piel^ov dyadov; 
ei tovto fxr\r eyvwKa /x^t' e7rtcn-]a/xai 45 
cos Set deoopeiv, dXXd Xa\yddvovaC] /txe 
ot /xev e7rtj8ouAeuovT[es" ot 8' ctAAJa;? <f>tXoi 
ovres, tl to t,rjv o^eAds - [cart; 

[ni. ttios Ae'yejts"; 

Tt o eoTtv o AeAv7Tr)Ke ere; 

[*A.] [t^'dou tou]to /ne; 

[ni.] eycoye, /cat TtdavpiaK ov p,er[pLOJS a* 6p]cov 50 
avvreivopievov irpos e/xai»ToV. 

[*A.] [otSa?, et]7re /xot, 

ipwvra rrjs yvvaiKos dva.Ko\ivovv /xe 7ra]v 
77/00? aavrov, ovdev r&v e/xa[uTou 77-/oa]y- 

/xdVa>V 

KpvTTTOvra ; 

[ni.] ttcivt', ou/c [aVrtAe'ya) crot.] irepip^eve. 

[#A.] Trepipueve; ravrrjv rov iraTpos /x' d[7ro]- 
arepetv 

pieXXovros r)£ia>[t<as], otS', [au]r>)v [y]a/xetv. 
[ni.] Sia/xapTdVets". 
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Nic. I should say so. 

Phaed. I always did think it took more courage to 
face your friends after you have injured them, than 
to be a soldier at the front. In the latter case, each 
side is equally frightened, and each alike presumes 
that he is doing something noble. But with the 
former, I have often wondered how on earth their 
consciences give them a chance to keep their nerve. 

Nic. Now what is the point of that ? 

Phaed. What a poor fool I am ! I have com- 
pletely missed the road in life. Friends are the 
greatest blessings of our existence ; if I don't know — 
have never understood — that this fact must be 
observed, — if some of my friends are scheming 
against me, and others useless, and I am unaware of 
it — what is the good of living ? 

Nic. What do you mean ? What has upset you ? 

Phaed. You ask me that ? 

Nic. I do. And it astounds me beyond measure 
to see you exasperated with me. 

Phaed. Tell me, do you remember that I told you 
the whole story, loving the woman as I did, and 
concealed nothing about my own affairs from you ? 

Nic. You told me everything, I don't contradict 
you. Only have patience ! 

Phaed. Patience ! Her father was going to take 
her away from me, and you have the impudence to 
think you would marry her ! I know ! 

Nic. You're quite mistaken. 
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[#A.] ttlos; ovk e)ueAA[e]? Xajji^dveiv 

avrrjv; 

[ni.] clkovoov, to [/n]a/capie. 

[*A.] aKrjKoa. 

[ni.] ovk olodas 

[*A.] oiSa TTavra. 

[ni.] irplv [fxjaOeiv; rlva 

rporrov; 

[*A.] KarrjyoprjKe fioi ra irpdypiara 60 

dXXorptov rjfilv ovra ae. 

[ni.] to rav, Oat'St/xe, 

67r' dplartp eiXrjcfxis to updy[ia' fxavddvto 
a^eSov yap e£ c5v woos - /xe rrjv VTroifjlav 
e^ei?* Sta. to 8' ep&V ere avyyvtofirjv riva 
o/jllos 8i8a>/xi /catVep aywoyjuevo?. 65 

[*A.] 7T€L0€LS fl OLKOVOCLl TO TTapdSo^OV TL TtOT 

epei[s\ 

[XAIPE2TPAT02] OVK COL)(6firjV €LS \lfl€VCL' CXTTCLVTTjO"0.£ 

/xe yap 

avfnrXovs dvearpei/jev ti? emtov on 7raA[ai 
dTTeXrjXvdev SeOp' a7TO craoj[ 
TtV outo?; ctS, Ni/<^[p]aT[os'] fat [OaiSi/xo? 70 
avros y , €olk€. X a ^P € 'H'oXXd, OcuSi/xe. 
[*A.] vrj Kal ov y ', to XaipeoTpar' , [el ato]oeis 
tf>iX[o]v. 

;^ei/xa£o/xcu yap ov fierpitos vtto to£>8' lyto. 
[XA.] rt 8' eorlv; ov SijTTOvOev rjyvorjx on 
[*A.] ou/c rj^iovv, XaipeorpaT* } 6Wa /xoi <j)iXov. 75 

CO? 07?CTl 

69 a77o Saajfro]?, wcTTe ^17 — Blass : II has a colon (:) 
before airo, hence Schroeder thinks airo, etc., should be given 
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Phaed. What ! You were not going to take her ? 

Nic. My dear fellow, listen to me. 

Phaed. I have listened. 

Nic. You don't know- 

Phaed. There is nothing I don't know. 

Nic. Before you hear it ? How on earth can you ? 

Phaed. The facts have exposed you in my sight as 
a personal enemy. 

Nic. But my good Phaedimus, you have put the 
wrong construction on the facts. I know pretty well 
what makes you so suspicious of me. Misunderstood 
as I am, I can shew some forbearance towards you, 
just because you're in love. 

Phaed. You win. — I will listen to the miracle — 
what on earth you can have to say ! 

Chaerestratus (entering). I didn't go to the har- 
bour. You see, I met a fellow-traveller who turned 
me back with the news that . . .° had come back 
here long ago from . . . Who is this ? Hullo, it's 
Niceratus, and Phaedimus himself, by the look of it. 
Good day to you, Phaedimus. 

Phaed. And to you, Chaerestratus, if you will 
come to the rescue of a friend. This fellow here has 
upset me beyond measure. 

Chaer. What's the matter ? (To Nic.) Surely he 
isn't unaware that 

Phaed. I never expected, Chaerestratus, that a 
man who calls himself a friend of mine 

° This may explain why Phaed. thought he had made a 
mistake in sending Chaer. to the harbour (see above, p. 301 n.) 
— he guessed that it might be too late. 



to Niceratus. Change of speaker is denoted by a para- 
graphus elsewhere. 72 D. L. P. after Korte. 
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[XA.] TTCLVOaL, fJL7]0€V eiTTt]LS , 77/30? deOJV, 

[*A.] rt 8' i<JTLv; 

[xa.] /iera/xfeA^cret aoi ra^a. 

[*A.] eu U7#t., fSovXol/jLrjv dv. e/xe /zev patStov 

eorcu /xeradeadaL yap pLadovr , a(AA') outocti 

[xa.] ovk dv i'nLTpeipcufjL' ovdev eiTreiv aoi Trapcov 80 
droTTov, ovveiScb? rd irepl tovtov irpdypbara. 
el yap tolovtol rpeTs yevoivro ool (J)IAol, 
ovk €<j9' o ri ov Trpd^ais dv 'ivei<a 7tlgt€cos. 
aAA' eKTToScbv rjpuv yevov, Ni/c^pare, 
Iva purj Trapovros aov noicopLaL tou? Aoy[ou?. 85 
[ni.] eioepxopbai. 

(Fragments of three more lines; then end of scene 
denoted by %opo]v; then fragments of fourteen 
lines of dialogue) 



ANONYMOUS 

[End of 3 b.c] FATHER, MOTHER, DAUGHTER 

Ed. pr. Jouguet, Bulletin de correspondance hellenique, 
xxx. 1906, p. 103 with Plate. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. 
Fragm. p. 20 (revised text); Robert, G.G.A. 1918, 190; 
Korte, Archiv, vi. 229 ; Demianczuk, p. 99. 

The story of this play does not emerge clearly from the 
copious but obscure fragments. 

(a) Reference to a plot, perhaps to secure the freedom of a 
girl from her master by producing false witness that she was 
freeborn. 
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Chaer. Stop, Phaedimus, for God's sake, not a 
word ! 

Phaed. What's the matter ? 

Chaer. You'll regret it in a minute. 

Phaed. Believe me, I wish I might. It will be 
easy enough for me to change my mind when I know 
better, but this fellow 

Chaer. I am not going to stand here and let you 
say anything silly : I know all about Niceratus. If 
you had three friends like him, there's nothing you 
could not do for want of loyalty. Now, Niceratus, 
out of our way, please : I don't want to tell my story 
in your presence. 

Nic. I am going indoors. . . . 

{Fragments of three more lines; then end of scene 
denoted by Choral Song/ then fragments of 
fourteen lines of dialogue) 



ANONYMOUS 

FATHER, MOTHER, DAUGHTER [End of 3 b.c] 

(b) A man complains that nobody except his servant 
Dromon has proved a trustworthy assistant. 

(c) The speaker {perhaps Moschion) describes a conversa- 
tion in which he exhorted someone to assist him in the effort 
to secure the freedom of the girl abovementioned. 

(d) The recognition of the girl by her parents ; effected by 
means of tokens — especially the dress which she was wearing 
when in early childhood she was sent away to live with a 
childless woman abroad. 
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(e) The girl and her parents prepare to enter the house of a 
neighbour who has promised his daughter to Moschion, the 
girl's brother ; and has undertaken to provide the wedding 
feast and ceremonies. This scene may afford an important 
clue for the reconstruction of the plot as a whole. Schroeder 
observes that " in the New Comedy, nuptials prepared by 
parents are hardly ever fulfilled." So perhaps Moschion now 
refused to attend and to wed the neighbour's daughter. His 
motive would be that he and the girl, apparently his sister, are 
in love. Hence her terrified exclamation after the recogni- 
tion, v. 39, " Is Moschion my brother ? " In the end it will 
appear that Moschion is only an adopted son, and he and the 
girl will marry. 

(a) yove]cov aTroXeaavrcov ttgliSiov, 

rj K'qSefJLOvi] Sovrwv rpe^eiv, r) rov tottov 
60ev elalv, ey\yeypa[i[ievoiv dXXins e/cet. 

]6v ttot iarlv ovtoj fiaprvpeXv' 

lidpTVpa] toiovtov dv rt? evpoi iroXXayov 5 

e]v doret touS'. 'EAeuat? eon, /cat 

tls 6[xr]y]vpLS 7tov, tls vo-qaei, TTpos 6ewv, 

el ]77€tT<n SfjfjLos els tls; ov ra^u 

] d(f>eXKuaaLS dv. el 8e nepL\ievoi , 

yevoir dv] en Xeyovros earrepa 10 

(6) e£ orov]7Tep eyevo/JL-qv 

OljKOTpLlft ApO/JLOJV 

del 8' erificov avrov di\s evepyerrjv . 
ndvTas he tovs Aoi77ous"] Alowoos diroXeaai, 
ovhels ydp eoriv vy]ies oi)S' dnXovv <f>povdjv. 15 

1-10 Schvoeder prints as dialogue (changes of speaker 
after eVet v. 3, ixapTvpe.lv v. 4, aaret v. 6, ttov v. 7, tls v. 8, 
dv v. 9). I follow Robert in reprinting the lines as a con- 
secutive whole ; but think it probable that there is some 
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(f) The subject-matter is altogether uncertain. It might 
possibly be a fragment of a scene in which somebody wished 
to reveal to the girl's owner {doubtless she was in the power of 
a lcno) that she had been restored to her family. 

(g) A son or daughter explains to his or her mother the 
unseemly conduct of a man (perhaps the leno) in the presence 
of the girl and others. 

In v. 6, Eleusis may be the Egyptian Eleusis, suburb of 
Alexandria, a low quarter. Hence it has been plausibly 
conjectured that this play was performed in Egypt, perhaps 
written in Egypt. (Cf. however Robert, loc. cit. .* he infers 
from the word Aa/irraSij^dpo? v. 31, that the scene is Athenian, 
and Eleusis therefore the Attic town.) 

(a) . . . the parents lost their baby, or gave it 
to a relative to bring up, or wrote their address 
falsely in the registers. ... to give such evidence ; 
you could find people to give it, almost anywhere in 
the city. This is Eleusis, and what assembly — 
goodness gracious, what assembly is going to notice 
if a single district . . . ? You will not easily shift me 
from my ground. If I wait about here, it will be 
nightfall before (you ?) stop talking. 

(6) . . . since I was born. . . . Dromon, born and 
bred in my house. I always respected him as my 
benefactor. As for all the others, may Dionyse 
destroy them ! There's not one of them with a 
decent or honest thought in his head. 

change of speaker in the last two or three lines. 1 
yovecav Schroeder. 4 ovkow x°^^}ov Schroeder : ko.1 riva 
tp6tt\ov, with question-mark after fiaprvpelv, Roberts. 6 
(A) evravd' h> derrei. (B) tov 8' ktX. Schroeder. 8 Per- 

haps el fierairoeirai. 9 fi] a<f>eh(. Schroeder. 10 

yevoLT av Blass, perhaps preceded by ov aov (Schroeder) or 
tovtov (Beazley). 
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(c) Xeyovra rovrovs rovs Xoyovs ejre\_ 

e/jiol Be Kal tovtcol tl TTpdypc' ear[lv; Xeycov, 
p.rj tovtov rjfjuv rov rpoirov AaAe[i ov ye- 
roXpcqreov yap eoriv. dXX e'L\Tre\p [fxovov 
rovrtov dX-qBes 6 Qepasnoiv tl [vvv Xeyei, 20 

anaow rj[ ] rols ttoXitolls r) K[6pr) 

ovk aAAoT/3ia [ 

(d) [nATHP Trjrepv^ ^irtovlcrKov yvvaiKeiov BnrXfjf 

e\Kpvir\re ya\p acofx, r]vii< e^e7re[X7TO[xev 
rrpos rr]v] £evr)v oe, rrjv tot alrovaav reKva. 25 

]dv eariv dXXci ra>i jSejSa^zeVcoi 

TreTrXtoi, [ilrpa] t* e^pvoa xpcopcaros <f>v<nv 
Trepif; lw]Bovs, rovv pceoau Be Trop^vpds, 
BrjXoL TaS'* T)]Br) kclvtos epL^Xeircx) oe, ttoX. 

~\y]Tai Koupos cos* 7rap' eX7Ti8as 30 

]"r)[u XapLTraBt)(j)6pov 

~\vtos VTrepaycovicov. 

[errATHP ea]ri, pirjrep, dXXd ri 

ovopcajros, o vopbl^a) KaXeiv 

(e) [mhthp] (t)a»juer eiarto Bevp[o' Kal yap Moo^t'cov, 35 

avep, ev6dB* €OtI[v. 
[nA. ] rrjv Koprjv Bwoeiv (^-) 

rjpuv re Trovqaeiv €Toip,o[vs roiis ydpovs 

e(f>7] TrpoeXdwv e-)(des els 6p,[iXiav. 
[or.] 6 Moaxttov dBeX<f)6s epos e[ariv, irdrep; 

16 iTreliOonyv Schroeder. 21 rj[fiiv, rj[fJ-eu> too short: 
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(c) . . . that is what he said. ..." What have he 
and I to do with each other ? " I asked. " Don't you 
talk to me like that ! We must be bold. If only 
there is a word of truth in what this servant is saying, 
. . . the whole city (will agree that) the girl is no 
foreigner." 

(d) Father. A length of a woman's shift, in two- 
fold. . . . 

(Tragically) It veiled thee, when abroad we sent 
thee to 

That lady strange, who sought a child to love. 

(Tis manifest). — Thy garment steeped in dye, 

Shews it ; thy bonnet, with a violet band 

About it, in the centre coloured red, 

Is proof enough. Thy father looks upon thee, 

His daughter ! . . . 

. . . occasion, how beyond my hope 

... of the bearing of the torch 

. . . extreme anxiety. 

Daughter. . . . mother, but why (? may I not call 
you by) the name, by which I am used to call (? my 
foster mother). . . . 

(e) Mother. Let's go in here. (To Father) 
Moschion's here, my love. 

Father. When our old friend came to keep us 
company yesterday, he said he would give his 
daughter, and prepare the ceremony for us. 

Daughter. Moschion ! Is he my brother, daddy ? 

" T&xa conatus sum " Schroeder. 23 sqq. Parody of 

Tragic Iambic style. 27 (WirAcot), 29 D. L. P. .SO 

eVel yeyevrp-ai Kaipos Schroeder, unlikely metre in this parody 
of Tragic style. 36 " In fine versus nomen aliquod 

fuisse puto " (e.fj. ' Aa^? *) " Schroeder. 
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[riA.] dSeA<^ds" dAAd Bevpo irpos [tov yeirova, 40 
rjixas ydp evB[ov] 7rpocr[So/ccDcr' ovtol waAcu. 

xop[ot]- 

(f) ip.ol tl ov cnrov$aio[y dyyeXXeiv €X €LS > 

ioot d£iov ravrrjs [yeveodai rrjs 6$ov, 

rjv K€Kop,iK(xs jite Sedljuevds" fiov tov Spofiov 
dei Tt piiKpov en Trpoe\XQeiv ; dXX ifxe 45 
d£iov, aKpifiws lodi, yiv[a)OK€iv tls el. 
rt? et/ii; p.d tov "H<f>aioT[ov 

(g) [iiais a) pijrjrep, [ov]r[oj] /cat ret 7rdAA' aKrjKoa 

tov]tov Xeyovros dpn Trpos tov heaironqv. 
6 8e] kokkivos yevopievos viravehveTO 50 
/cat 7r]avreAct>s' rjv fiheXvpos- ov o^oSp* 
rjpeaev 

. . ]etv Se, pioixcbSrjs Be p.aX\ov K<XT€(f>dvr) 
42 dyyeXXeiv D. L. P. 43 yeveodai Blass. 45 npo- 



ANONYMOUS 
[1 b.c] SLAVE, MASTER 

Ed. pr. Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 
2, 1907, p. 113. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 43 
(revised text) ; Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 97 ; Korte, 
Archiv, vi. 231 ; Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 1908, 457 ; Crusius, 
Lit. Centralbl. 1907, 1310. 

A slave complains that his master keeps him perpetually 
occupied ; and that he has no time for rest, especially when 
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Father. Indeed he is. Come on now ; let's go 
next door. They have been waiting for us inside 
for hours. 

(Choral Song) 

(f) What important news have you to tell me, 

to justify this journey you have brought me ? — always 
begging me go just a little farther up the road ! Let 
me tell you this : I think I may properly inquire your 
name. 

My name ? Good heavens ! . . . 

(g) Sox (or Daughter). Yes, mother, it was the 
same with everything I heard him saying to his 
master just now. He turned scarlet and tried to 
sneak out of it. He behaved like a perfect black- 
guard. It disgusted . . he seemed still more like 
an adulterer . . . 



eXOe'tv Blass, dAA' ink D. L. P. 46 ris d D. L. P. 
(Schroeder in 45). 

ANONYMOUS 

SLAVE, MASTER [1 b.c] 

there is company to be entertained. His master loses patience 
and threatens him with a worse fate. 

The joke about the donkey (vv. 7-14) is obscure. It is 
evidently an illustration of the repeated demands made upon 
the slave by his master. " Here comes the donkey ! " was 
the cry raised by a patron of the baths when his place was 
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vacated (vv. 11-12). It is most natural to suppose that the 
" Donkey " is a public servant at the baths, laden like a 
beast of burden with equipment — chiefly, no doubt, the clothes 
of numerous patrons {iravO' iamwi, irepidyei v. 9). When- 
ever a bather leaves his place (v. 11 d-noXei^Oem-os tottov) the 
Donkey brings him his clothes, and performs whatever is his 
duty. The departing bather shouted (ovos Trpoaepxerai. has 
hitherto been taken as the content of the bather's shout, as 

[aoyao2 ~\r], fia tov A[/a 

]ai> Ta^iora ^>eu[^o^iat 
] axoXrjv fxev ex\eLV ovk cotl fxoi 

(Traces of one line) 

t,fjv fioi ooklov e]v -)(ap aKL kovxI /c[aTa] 
tt6X[l\v 

OTL TOLS depaTTo\vOlV, 7]VLK OLV OVjX^rjL 7TOTOS, 5 

ovvex&S fioar , aJuATj-r/aiS' rjfxlv dydyeTe. 
]ij fiaXavelov Igt'l ttov 
eyjvojKas etvaL 7ravra[xov 
ov\tos ndv& > eavrcjL 7reptay[ef 
ottol /caAJetTai Trpwrov, evdvs eta ovos. 10 
X<JJrav] tls a7To\ei<f)9evTos dvaKpdyrjL tottov, 
ovos TT]poaepxer , evdvs dXXos dveicpayev, 
€7T€Lra 8'] erepos TrdXiv, ovos TTpooepxerai, 
[xerd tovto\v aAAo?. to fiaXavelov eaT ovos. 
ae 8' el] ttotos tls ^ dvaia tls yiverai 15 
eycDjtS' epelv, fxovaovpyov 7]pZv dydyeTC 
tls euT/>]e77i£ei; Set 8' vrrdpxeLV evTpeTrrj 
/cat k\l]vo.s. 

[AE2nOTH2] • drjOLGLS Aeyei|V. 
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it were in inverted commas: this, I think, is as awkward 
as it is unnecessary), and the poor Donkey rushed from 
one place to another and one duty to another : therein re- 
sembling our slave, to PaXaveiov £ot 6vos may, as Crusius 
suggests, signify " the whole bathing-place is nothing but cries 
of " Donkey." Crusius's interpretation of the joke is less 
satisfactory, — bathers, laden like donkeys with bathing-gear, 
waited impatiently for the vacation of" places," and joyfully 
greeted the departure of the present occupants, who would 
themselves be laden with gear. Thus ovos Trpoaepxerai 
means, " Here comes a departing bather." But the bathers 
themselves would not be heavily laden ; and the situation 
would hardly illustrate the discomforts of our slave. 

Slave. . . . upon my word ! . . . I shall run away 
as fast as I can ... I cannot have leisure. . . . 
(Traces of one line) 

It seems to me I'm living in the trenches, not in the 
city. Whenever there's a party, you keep shouting 
to the servants : " bring us a chorus-girl ! " . . . there 
is a bath, . . . you know (the bathman ?) is every- 
where ... he carries everything round on him. 
The Donkey will go straight to the first caller : when 
a place is quitted, and the guest shouts — up comes the 
Donkey ; another shouts at once, and then another 
— up comes the Donkey ; yet another shouts — the 
whole establishment is nothing but the Donkey. So, 
if there is a drinking-party or a sacrifice, I know 
you'll be crying " bring us a musician. Who is get- 
ting things ready? The . . . and couches must be 
ready there ! " 

Master. I dislike your conversation. 

6 Schroeder. 8 5 rt eyv. Schroeder. 10 Begin- 

ning and punctuation D. L. P. : eta' Beazley (els ed. pr.). 
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[ao. ov Kepiia.TL\ov S' €)(ovt€s d^iovr ipav 
(Traces of one line) 
] aAA ovOiv. 

[ae.] c5 fiaoriyia, 20 

tls 6 Xrjpjos ; VTTOfJLevco ae SrjjrovOev 77aAai, 
ov S' dXat,ove\vr\i Ttpos fie «al oTradais e^ajv 
firf, CT^eVAt', eVcu]i'[e'] 0-771? cru TrpcoTiOTOS jSi'ov 
tov Tav]TaAou. 

[ao.] fia tov A", ovk ovovs dycov 

(Traces of Jive more lines. The phrase 8vorv)(es 
dcopaKLov in the second of them may imply that the 
master strikes the slave) 



ANONYMOUS 
[2-3 a.d.] YOUTH, SLAVE 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy.i. 1898, no. 10, p. 81. See 
*Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 48 (revised text) ; Cronert, 
Archiv, i. 113; Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1898, p. 694 ; Demian- 
czuk, Suppl. Com. p. 110. 

[a] pjr) koX [fiAeTTTji it ivrjavda. 
[aotaos] oficos S' d[p,eAr)T€ov. 

tcov 7r[\r)p,p,e\ov]p,evcDv yap r)p,e[is rrjv Slktjv 
v7Tor[peop,ev ko]v fieipa/aoi> ev9e[pp.ov ov, 
ipcbv [eKeivos] fi els to fidpadpov e'/xjS[aAei 
7rp6<f>ao-[iv \a/3d)v] fiiKpdv to fiev rov\jtoi to 
ttSv 5 

2, 3 Blass. 
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Slave. You haven't a farthing, and yet you think 
yourselves fit to be lovers . . . 

(Traces of one line) 

nothing else. 

Master. What nonsense is this, you rogue ? I 
have suffered you a long time — bragging and boast- 
ing continually to me ! Be careful, you rascal, that 
you don't become the first man who ever thought 
highly of Tantalus's way of life ! 

Slave. Upon my word, not bringing donkeys . . . 

(Traces of Jive more lines) 
22 oTToBaist V. Photius, s.v. a-iraOav MowSpos Murovuevtor 

1 T 

to aXatoveveoOai. 23 ]XJ (vel ON)0ON . ZHISST 

Schroeder : either misread or corrupt. 



ANONYMOUS 
YOUTH, SLAVE [2-3 a.d.] 

A slave fears that the follies of his young master will bring 
punishment upon himself: he therefore resolves to dissociate 
himself from an intrigue and to secure his own immunity. 

(A) ... to prevent him seeing me there. (Departs.) 

Slave. Still, inaction is my policy. It is we — not 
the hot-headed youth in love — who tremble at the 
penalty for mistakes. Our friend ° will throw me 
into the Pit on the smallest pretext. Tell him 6 the 

° The man against whom the slave and his master have 
been plotting. 6 His master. 
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(fapdcrai ydp, airaye, Kpov\C\K6v, apxaiov 

TplpTTOV 

Iva xpyvTov €L7T7)l tls ; X°^V ^iAo8eo7r[6Vajj> , 
efieTo[s. t]o ttXovtclv rjSv- rdXXa S' eort 
[ — 7ra£. 

e/<r /Ltev Ta.7retvcDv /cat 7rapa$6£(ov r)[Sovrjs 
VTrjepfioArj tls. dAA' iXevdepov pe Set 10 
7r/)]ajTOv yeveodai, /cat tvxov, vr) t[ov Ata, 
to] vuv ju,e rcDv ivravO* dp,e\fjoaL 7rpa[y- 
pidrcov 

d-PXV yzvoiT av TTevaerai yap avTLtca 
eXdcbv 6 Tp6(f)Lp:os irpGiTov, rj ttoXs 7t[ovotl 
plot; 



ANONYMOUS 
[2-1 b.c] SYMPATHETIC SLAVE 

Ed. pr. Aly, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, v. 1914, Abh. 2, p. 1. See Korte, 

[aotaos] (rp6(f)ip:€, ti avwous Kara. p,)ovds oavrcui 
AaAets; 

So/cet? Tt Trapex^iv cp,(f)aoiv \v7rovp,€vov. 
ifioi npoaa.vd.Qow Aafie p.c ovp,f3ovAov 
[ttovojv)' 

pirj Kara^povrjcqis olkItov ovp,fiov\Lav 

7ToAA(XKl? 6 OOvXoS TOVS TpOTTOVS XPV' 

arovs excov 5 
tcov ocuttotwv eyeveTo ooj<j)povioTepos' 
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whole story — not I ! Too old-fashioned," out of date. 
Do it, to get a pat on the back ? — Lunacy of the Old 
Retainer (?), — it makes me vomit ! It's nice to be 
rich : the rest is — but enough ! Pleasure is doubled 
when it proceeds from a humble and unexpected 
source. But first I must get my freedom. And 
upon my word, who knows ? — inaction in the present 
crisis may be a good beginning. The first thing the 
young master will ask when he arrives is, Where is 
my girl ? . . . 

° Plato, Euthyd. 287 b dr, <L ~Zu>Kpares, ovrcas et Kpovos, 
(Lore ktX. 



7 <j>i^ohe<nr\6T<i}v D. L. P. 3 Beazley. 9 f € V 

/tevt Schroeder : ^Soi^s Blass. 14 Blass. 



ANONYMOUS 

SYMPATHETIC SLAVE [2-1 b.c] 

Gnomon, i. 23, and Archie, vii. 15-2; Wilamowitz, Menander : 
das Schiedsgericht, p. 107; Wust, Burs. Jahresb. 1926, 124. 

Slave. Master, why so deep in thought, all alone, 
talking to yourself? One might think, you present 
the picture of a man in sorrow. Refer it to me, take 
me for fellow-counsellor in your trouble. Don't 
despise the counsel of a servant — slaves of good char- 
acter have often proved wiser than their masters. 

" For this translation, see ed. pr. 

1 Suppl. Wilamowitz, from Lucian, Zew TpayuiiSos 1. 
3 -novuiv add. Wilamowitz from Lucian, ibid. 3. 
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el 8' rj tv)(7) to acbfia KareSovXdoaaro, 
6 ye vovs virdp^ei tols rporrois eXevdepos. 

ANONYMOUS 

70 [2 a.d.] NUMENIUS, SLAVE 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iv. 1904, no. 667, p. 127. 
See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 54 ; Wilamowitz, 
O.O.A. 1904, 669 ; Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 116. 

From a dialogue between Numenius and his slave, who 

Jroe^eti' Ik yen\ovoiv . 
[aotaos Set a eTTiXaOeaO* , edv] tl Xvirr/aas tu^oj 
Trpo tov' to yap vvv tt6.v\to. Treidap-^ovvrd [ooi 

6p&iS [JL€. TOVTOV ToV] TpOTTOV TTpOOLO^VTCL OOL 

ov St^t' a7rojcretS".] 
[notmhnios] tlvl AaAeis - ; 

[aot] Si'Sou 8' ifjiol 5 

Sia TO.VTO. T7)V eXev9e~\piav , Novfirjvie. 
[not ov 7rapacf)pova>v el <j)av]ep6s, el velfiai fi[e 
Set 

eXevdepiav aot, vr] /xa] rovs ScoSe/ca 9e\ovs, 

ANONYMOUS 

71 [2 a.d.] FRAGMENTS 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. is. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, 
col. v. 12-15, p. 147 ( = (1)); 16-22, p. 147 ( = (2)); 22-27, 
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Though fortune may have made the body a slave, 
the mind still has a free man's character. . . . 



ANONYMOUS 

NUMENIUS, SLAVE [2 a.d.] 

asks his master to forget former delinquencies, and, 
remembering his present obedience, to grant him freedom. 
Numenius emphatically rejects this petition. 

Numexius. . . . run out of the neighbour's house. 

Slave. If I have annoyed you in the past, forget it. 
To-day you see me wholly at your service. You 
surely won't reject such advances as these ? 

Numexius. Who are you talking to ? 

Slave. So give me my liberty, Numenius ! 

Numexius. You must be mad — a clear case ! — if 
you think that I must give your liberty, by all the 
gods in heaven ! . . . 

1 Tj-pocrrpe'veiv edd. 2 Schroeder. 8 eAev0eptav 

coi D. L. P. 
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FRAGMENTS [2 a.d.] 

p. 148 ( = (3)). See Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 61 ; 
von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. p. 5 ; Leo, G.O.A. 1912, 281 ; 
Kerte, Archiv, vi. 249. 
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From Satyrus's Life of Euripides. It is likelier that these 
are separate and unconnected fragments, than a continuous 

(1) iv reus \jpio\hois 001 [7rpo] ay eAai[cr'] avXr]TpLo€S. 

(2) tovs darvvofiovs rives ei[a]i irvvdaArqi, [Ot]Aoi; 
roiis 7T\repo\KOTTovv\j]as [jrjv] i\evdepl[a]v [Ae- 

y]eis. 

(3) ovk o[ii]ol[av] vevojjuKas [elvjai, IIa[/Lt.]<^[i]Ae, 
[fjv] tcol [yJeV^rai txp]^ar', aAA' i£[o]voiav. 5 



ANONYMOUS 
[End 3 b.c] TWO PROLOGUES 

Ed. pr. Jouguet, Bulletin de correspondance hellenique, 
xxx. 1906 : (1) p. 131 ; (2) p. 132. Cf. p. 141. See 
*Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 63 (revised text) ; Wilamo- 
witz, N. Jahrb. 1908, 34; Korte, Hermes, 43, 1908, 40; 
Michel, de fab. graec. argumentis metricis, diss. Giss. 1908, 
36 ; KSrte, Archiv, vi. 1920, 230. 

These two pieces are written on the verso of the papyrus 
whose recto contains the comic fragments nos. 65, 66 above. 

(l) "Epcos, 'A^[po]Si7->;s" vlos 1 ernei/of?, \y~\ios, 
vios i7neLKTjs vlos 'A^poSirty? "Epajf?, 
i\r]\v6 , [a]yye\a>v tolovto 7rpdy[xa n, 
7rpay/Lt[a] rt roiovrov a[y]ye\wv iX-qXvOa, 
/cara r[rj\v 'IaWav 7raAcu yeyevrjiJLevlojv, 5 
yeyjevT][jL€Vov- 7raAat Kara rrjv ['Y\cvvlav. 
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and unbroken passage (e.g. a dialogue between Pamphilus 
and another). 

(1) Chorus girls smile at you at the crossroads. 

(2) You ask, Philo, who the policemen are ? The 
men who featherclip our freedom ! 

(3) When a man makes money, Pamphilus, you've 
always called it not property but impropriety ! a 

" So I render the pun. The Greek really means rather 
licence, freedom in general denied to the poor man. 



ANONYMOUS 

TWO PROLOGUES [End 3 b.c] 

Each is written in a different hand, neither in the hand which 
wrote the recto. In the first piece, the words of each line are 
repeated in the same metre but in a different order in a 
companion line. In the second, after an introductory 
passage, the plot was unfolded in lines which began in order 
with letters A, B, r, A, E and so on to the end of the alphabet. 
It seems clear that neither prologue has any necessary con- 
nexion with the comedy written on the recto. 

(1) Love, son of Aphrodite, gentle youth 
(Youth gentle, son of Aphrodite, Love) 
Is come, to tell the following romance ; 
(The following romance to tell, is come; ; 
It happened in Ionia long since ; 
(Long since it happened in Ionia) ; 
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Kojprjv veavioKos \y\eav Tpot,£,\r)via\v, 
Tpoifyviav [veav v\eavLoK\ps Koprjv 
krrplar [ipaad]els [e]v[7ropos TTOiXovp.ivr]v , 
TraiXovjiivqv evTTopos e[pao6e\is [eTrpiaro. 10 
TpoL^VLOs yeyev^/x[eVo? Kara rovs vo/jlovs, 
Kara rovs [v\6fiovs yeye\yrj\pL\ivos Tpoi^rjvLos, 
ej^cuv yvvai\j<a\ /care[j8io>- to repp? e^ets". 
^X €LS TO T ^Pl JLa ' Kar[e]pl[ioo yvvaiK e^cov. 

(2) iepo? o Srj/JLOS' rj Xiyova iyd) K.V7r[p~\is 

iv rail tottcoi St) TakSe Si' e'liou 7r[/3<xy/xa ti 
yeyovos', Si tfs arravra yiverai /ca[A]a, 
•^Voj <j>pdaovaa Sevpo' rod Se per) So/c[e]«> 
rj/JLas dyvpivdoroos e^eiv 7toi^t[i/c]'^[s', 5 
a/xa /xev to rrpayp? [i]povp.ev, apua 8[e] 7r[aiyvicoi 
Xprjoo/JLeOa. rcov iircov yap cov /xeAA[o]ii[e]v 

eKaarov drro rcov ypapLpudrcov pfodrjaerab, 

a 817 vo/acdc CTTOi^eia Trpooayo/Devo/xJYJv, 

ev d<^' ev , o[s' ej^s Kara <f>vo\i\v yeypa\ji\p\eva 10 

aKoAou^a Kal av/JL(f)Cova- [hi\arp\}]Prj\y] 8[e /x^ 

e^ayxev, drro rov 8' dX(f)a {7Tp]a)[ro\v d[p\^o\jiai. 

Avrcov iraipoi [ 

B . . . riqv . [pi]todojodp:€v[o]i [ 

r[ 15 

A[ 

E[ ktA. 
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A rich young man, seeing 1 a maid at Trozen, 
(At Trozen, seeing a maid, a rich young man,) 
A prey to love, purchased her at a sale ; 
(Purchased her at a sale, a prey to love) ; 
He changed his nationality by law ; 
(By law his nationality he changed) ; 
He lived a married man. That is the end. 
(That is the end. He lived a married man.) 

(2) Blest is this people ! I Aphrodite, who address 
you, am come hither to expound a matter which on 
this very spot I brought to pass, — as I bring all fair 
things to pass. To shew you that I am not inexpert 
in the poet's art, we will play a little game while we 
tell the story. Each line we shall utter will begin 
with the written characters which we are accustomed 
to call letters, set down one after another in their 
natural order, consecutive and without discord. Let 
us have no delay : I will start with the letter Alpha. — 

{The plot is now unfolded in such a way that the lines 
begin with the letters of the alphabet in order — the 
Jirst line with A, the second niih B, and so forth till 
the end of the alphabet.) 
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[1 a.d.] FRAGMENT OF A MIME 

Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, 
x. 1932, pp. 119 and 249. Republished by ed. pr. in *Papiri 
Greci e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1214 with Plate. See Korte, 
Archiv, xi. 266 ; Eitrem, Symb. Oslo. xii. 10 ; Latte, Philol. 
88, 259 and 467 ; Festa, Mondo Class, iii. 6 ; Gow, C.R. 47, 
113 and 168; Gallavotti, Riv. di Fil. xi. 459; Legrand, 
Rev. Et. Anc. 1934, 24 ; Chantraine, Rev. Phil. 1935, 22 ; 
Kerenyi, Riv. di Fil. xiii. 1935, 1 ; Lavagnini, UAnt. Class. 
4, 1935, 153. 

A magic ceremony taken from contemporary life. Com- 
paratively straightforward and unadorned : yet the omission 
of certain essential parts of the ritual (Eitrem, p. 28) shews 
that the poet's art is studied and selective. A female magician 
and her assistant are performing an occult ceremony designed 
to liberate a group of persons {probably women) from illness 
or distress inflicted by Hecate. The scene is an inner room, 
of which the doors are closed, to be opened only when all is 
ready for the climax of the ceremony (v. 11). The sorceress 
commands her patients to set down a table "just as it is," i.e. 
immediately. Then they must take salt in their hands (a 
measure of protection against malevolent spirits) and laurel 
about their ears (another protective or apotropaic measure ; 
their ears, because just such openings to the body might give 
access to the demon). Thus equipped they are to sit beside 
the hearth ; which here, as often, serves for an altar. There 
follow preparations for the sacrifice of a dog. The magician 
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FRAGMENT OF A MIME [1 a.d.] 

bids her assistant give her a sword — two-edged, as usual in 
these ceremonies. A dog (commonly the sacrifice in a rite 
concerning Hecate) is brought to her. Asphalt, a torch and 
incense are held ready for the act of lustration or purification 
which must accompany the sacrifice- The climax is now at 
hand. The doors are opened wide, letting the moonlight in. 
The patients are exhorted to keep their eyes fixed on the door. 
The torch is extinguished. Auspicious silence is demanded, 
and the invocation of — or imprecation against — Hecate 
begins. 

Theocritus, according to the Scholiast on Idyll ii. 69, 
borrowed from Sophron ttjv twv ■npayiidrtav vnodemv: in the 
preface to the same poem, Theocritus is censured for his 
direipoKaXla in borrowing the character Thestylis from 
Sophron — not necessarily from the same mime, of course. 
Theocritus's model was taken to be that mime of Sophron's 
which was entitled rat yvvatices al <f>avri rdv deav e£e\dv ; 
of which one fragment, relating to magic, survives already 
(Athen. xi. 480 b). To this mime Kaibel assigned six other 
fragments which are or may be concerned with magic. There 
was however still no evidence for a fair conclusion about the 
subject of the mime, or even about the meaning of its title. 

That our fragment belongs to Sophron is made highly 
probable, if not certain, by the occurrence in it of the phrase 
wet yap da^aXros ; attributed to Sophron by Ammonius, de 
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diff. 122. That it is part of the mime entitled ral ywaiKes 
kt\., and that it is thus the model of Theocritus's second 
Idyll, is proved by nothing, and suggested by nothing but the 
subject and the atmosphere of magic. In general, about the 
relation of our fragment to Theocritus's poem, I agree with 
Legrand (p. 28) : — the two poems differ in characters and in 
scene of action ; in nature and purpose of ceremony ; in 
details of magic accessories and utensils ; in artistic treat- 
ment of their separate themes. They have almost nothing in 
common except a general background of magic. It follows 
therefore either that Theocritus borrowed nothing but this 
general background, or that this is not the mime of Sophron 

rav rpdrret^av Kardere 
oicnrep €X €l * Xd^eode 
dXos x 0V ^P° v Tav XVP a 
/cat 8d(f>vav Trap ro cSa?. 

7TOTl[3dvT€S VVV TTOT TOLV 
lorLaV 9cOK€lT€. So? fXOL TV 

rw^aKes. §ep & rav o/cuAa/ca. 

■net yap d da(f>aXros ; ovra. — 

e^e /cat to SdtSiov /cat rov 
Xifiavcorov. ay ere. hr\ 
■ne-TTrdadiov p:oi ral dvpai 
Trdoai. vpies Se evravda 
oprjre, /cat rov SaeXov 
a^ijre tbcnrep eyei. evKapiiav 
vvv napeyeaQe, as k eyobv 
ttot ravSe 7r[u]/CTaAeyooj. 

7TOTVta, Set[7Tv]oV [JL€V TV KOI 

\jz\evliov d[Jiep.(f)ecov dvra[ 
16 ravSe II, defended by Chantraine, p. 25. 
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from which he was borrowing : there is of course no reason 
to suppose that this was the only mime which Sophron wrote 
about a magic ceremony. N.B. further that it is not certain 
that this mime portrays an exorcism of Hecate : a 6eo£evta 
seems equally possible, cf. vv. 17-18 (Chantraine). 

In Ammonius loc. cit. the words nei yap ao<f>a\Tos are 
followed by nolo? eiXiaKOTreirax. Kaibel, wishing to intro- 
duce Thestylisfrom the preface to Theocr. ii., changed this to 
nol (or ttvs), QeoTvXt, oKoiriji to; and added it to the frag- 
ment 77ei yap a.a<f>aXros. If Ammonius's quotation from 
Sophron was taken from our mime (which is not absolutely 
certain : the phrase tret, ktX. may well have occurred more than 
once in Sophron), KaibeVs connexion of the two clauses is now 
seen to be false. 

Sorceress. Put the table down just as it is. Take 
a lump of salt in your hands and laurel beside your 
ears. Now go ° to the hearth and sit down. Give 
me the sword, you : bring the dog here. Why, where 
is the pitch ? 

Assistant. Here it is. 

Sorceress. Take the taper and the incense. Come, 
let me have all the doors open ! You watch over 
there. Put the torch out, just as it is. Let me have 
silence, now, while in these ladies' name I do my 
fighting. — Lady Goddess, (you have found) your 
feast and faultless offerinors . . . 

TToripdvres : the masc. particip. here must probably 
denote (or include) men ; instances quoted of the masc. 
particip. used of women, cf. Kfihner-Gerth, i. 82, are not 
parallel to our passage : as Chantraine observes, the alleged 
parallels all have a character of generality which is not 
present here. It is not at all unlikely that some of the 
participants in Sophron 's luyuoi ywaiKeloi, esp. mute persons, 
were male : see Kerefiyi, p. 4. 
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ANONYMOUS 

[Ostrakon 2-1 b.c] " DRUNKARD " 

Ed. pr. Reinach, Melanges Perrot, 1903, p. 291 ; revised 
text in Papyrus grecs et demotiqv.es, 1905, A with Plate. 
See Crusius, Ilerodae Mimiambi, 1914, p. 137 ; *Powell, 
Collectanea Alexandrina, 181 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis 

[a '0 rXrjpicov yjeyovev /xedvcuv Kara rpo- 

7tov \evff\vp,U)V npoozye Trpoozyz. 
[b] v, NatSes afip6o<})vpoi, 

vno yap tcov ttoAAcuv npo- 

TToaecov 

fiaK){€vajv aJAAojitat. 5 
[a (f>ev, rXr]fi(o}v. 
[b] em 8e riva kco/jlov 07rAi£o/zar 

rpavpia (f>]i\lr]s e^w n Trapa. KuTrpiSo? 
dSrjXov 

"Epcos p? eXajpT 6 yor)s' els rrjv ^JV^qv pov 
eloTre- 

acbv [7toi€l pC\e Trapa<f>pov€LV . 10 
[a Trapoivels] apor aavrov Kpdrei, pi-q ri irdQr)S. 
[b ea /z' 6pp,av /c]at pvq p,e TrepLcnra' opoXoyw 
(j>i\eiv s ipav 
Kal ovk dimJSiKaV ov irdvres arrXc^s to 

(rrjs) Hacfrfys 
<f>iXovp,ev /ecu] iv aKprjTcp pL&XXov; ara- 

K€KaVK€ pt,€ 

6 deos 6 Hpop,]ios o/xou /cat "E/>a>?, of? ovk 

6.VTL- 15 

ax^iv [efeori. 
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" DRUNKARD " [Ostrakon 2-1 b.c] 

graecis, p. 164 ; Wilamowitz, O.G.J. 1905, 715 ; Blass, 
Archiv, iii. 280. 

Fragment of a mime representing a conversation between 
two persons, one of whom (A) is sober, the other (B) drunk. 
B expresses himself in vivid and semi-poetical language. 

(A) . . . the poor fellow is . . .he's drunk, and 
cheerful as usual." Hark, hark ! 

(B) . . . nymphs of slender ankle, . . . drinking 
all those healths inspires me — up and down I leap ! 

(A) It is a sad case. 

(B) I am ready ' for a revel ! I have a secret 
wound of love from Aphrodite. — Love, the wizard, 
has caught me. He has sunk deep into my soul — 
he drives me out of my wits ! 

(A) Drunk, are you ? Control yourself, or you 
may come to harm. 

(B) Let me go my way, don't distract me, I confess 
my love, my longing, 6 — and I don't complain about 
it. Don't we every one of us adore the Paphian 
goddess's gifts, especially in our cups ? The gods of 
Wine and Love together have set my heart aflame : 
man cannot resist them. . . . 

° " Kara rpoirov interpretor 1 ut solet ' " Crusius. Perhaps 
" suitably." Or Kara rpoirov evBvfuov, " after the manner of 
merry men." * Or " I confess I like to be in love." 



13 (rijs) D. L. P. 16 cfeori Beazley. 
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75 [1 a.d.] LAMENT FOR A COCK 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 219, p. 39. 
See Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, p. 131 ; Manteuffel, de 
opusculis graecis, p. 166 (qu. v., further bibliography) ; 
*Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 182 ; CrOnert, Philol. 84, 
1928, 160. On the alleged metre: Wilamowitz, G.G.J. 
1900, 50 (denies its existence) ; Cronert, loc. cit. and Rh. 
Mm. 44, 1909, 444 ; Crusius, op. cit. p. 132 ; Prescott, Class. 

] dXifCTopd yLov \jS]vvdp,eda 
. . . . rrj . . oaoto . . acra> e/c irzpnrdTov 

ido . . . . cat Trap' dXiSpooois 

Kova vr)oa . ra tov jSap .... %r)i 

. ... Ik 7r]atSos" i[cfy]vXaaaev 6 (f>lXos p>ov Tpv<f><x>v 5 

old 7T€p tc]kvov Tt][p\(jov iv reus dyKaXais. 

a7Topo]vp,ai 7tov jSaSiaar rj vavs p.ov i(p)pdyrj' 

tov K]a[T~\a[6]vp,iov d7roXiaas opviOd fxov kAcuoj 

. . . 4>]€p€ to ipvlo\y] rpo(f>rjV avrov 77epiAajSaj, 

rod p,[ax\tp,ov tov lir^paarov tov 'FiXXrjviKov. io 

X&p[ tv t\ovtov eKaXovpirjv p,4yas iv tool jStan 

teal [iX]eyop,r)v p,a.Kdpi[o]s , dv$p€$, iv tols <f>iXo- 

Tp6(f)[oLS. 

ifjvxop.axa>' 6 yap d[X\eKTtop r\aToyr\K-i pov 

Kal QaKoddXTTahos ipaodels ip,e ey/careAi7re. 

dAA' iTTidels Xidov ifxavrov em ttjv KapSlav 15 

Ka9[rj]av)(daop,ai. vp,e\?]s §' vyialveTC <$)LXoi, 
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ANONYMOUS 
LAMENT FOR A COCK [1 a.d.] 

Phil. v. 1909, 158 ; Piatt, Class. Rev. 13, 440 ; Postgate, 
ibid. 441. 

Fragment from the end of a lament for the loss of a fighting- 
cock. The speaker is a man, or youth. Traces of an earlier 
column in the left-hand margin prove that this was a fairly 
long piece. 

. . . we can . . . my cock . . . after (?) a walk . . . 
beside the sea-bedewed . . . from its childhood my 
friend Tryphon guarded it, watching over it like a 
baby in his arms. I know not whither I may go : my 
ship is wrecked. I weep for the darling bird that I 
have lost ! Come, let me embrace its chick, this child 
of the fighter, the beloved, the gallant Greek ! For 
his sake I was accounted a success in life, I was called 
a happy man, gentleman, among those who love their 
pets. I fight for life — my cock has gone astray : he 
has fallen in love with a sitting hen, and left me in 
the lurch. I will set a tombstone above my heart, and 
be at rest. And you, my friends — goodbye to you ! 

6 Crusius. 9 £pido\y Crusius, Cronert. 12 <f>iXa- 

Tpo<jn IT, corr. Crusius. 13 tfwxofiaxcoi II, corr. edd. 

14 6aKa6dXnaSos II, corr. Bechtel, cl. Herodes vii. 48 ottws 
veoaaoi ras Koxojvas OdXTrovres : rd^a QaXntSos Blass ; e^iev II 
(v. Dieterich, [Inters, zur Gesch. d. gr. Sprache, 190). 

15 efiarov II, later form of efiamov frequent in papyri. 
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ANONYMOUS 
[2 a.d.] CHARITION 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iii. 1903, no. 413, p. 41. 
See Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, p. 101, N. Jahrb. 25, 
1910, 98 and Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1904, 357 ; Winter, de 
mimis Oxy., diss. Leips. 1906 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis 
graecis, p. 127 ; Blass, Archiv, iii. 279, Lit. Centralbl. 1903, 
1478 ; Sudhaus, Hermes, 41, 1906, 247 ; Knoke,'ete Charitio 
mimo, diss. Kiel, 1908 ; Rostrup, Acad. roy. sci. et lettres de 
Danemark, Bull. 1915, no. 2 ; Reich, der Mimus, 1903, i. and 
Deut. Lit.-Zeit. 1933, 44 ; Zielinski, Phil. Woch. 1907, 865 ; 
Wilamowitz, Kultur der Gegenwart, 1905, i. 8, p. 125 ; 
Romagnoli, Riv. a" Italia, 1904, 500; Powell-Barber, New 
Chapters, i. 121 ; on the musical symbols esp. Winter, op. 
cit. 40 ; Manteuffel, Eos, 32, 1929, 40 ; Knoke, op. cit. 22 ; 
on the barbarian language esp. Hultzsch, Hermes, 39, 1904, 
37 ; Winter, op. cit. 23 ; Rice ap. Powell-Barber, New 
Chapters, ii. 215 ; Barnett, Eg. Arch. 12, 1926, 13. 
Preisendanz, Phil. Woch. 36, 1916, 651. Vv. 95-98, 103-end, 
Powell, Collect. Alexandr. p. 181. 

The scene is the coast of a barbarian country bordering on 
the Indian Ocean. The subject is the adventures of Charition, 
a young Hellene woman, and a party of other Hellenes. 
Charition is in the power of barbarians. Their king {who 
can speak some Greek) intends to sacrifice her to Selene, in 
whose temple she has taken refuge. Her brother has arrived 
with a party of Hellenes : and they effect her rescue by 
making her captors drunk. 

This is a low sort of music-hall performance. Such are 
the lack of invention in the story, and of inspiration in the 
style, that the chief sources of amusement are the dirty 
humour of the Clown and the gibberish of the savages. It is 
indeed a far cry from Attic Tragedy : yet thereto it owes, 
however remotelyi its plot. Euripides' Iphigenia in 
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CHARITION [2 a.d.] 

Tauris was evidently the model for the story {see Winter, 
p. 26 : Charition = Iphigenia ; the barbarian king — Thoas; 
the foolish friend {B)=Pylades ; in both works the sister, 
priestess of a goddess in a barbaric country, is rescued by her 
brother who outwits the local king. Most striking, too, is the 
parallel between the theft of the sacred image in I.T. and 
the proposed theft of the goddess's property in our mime). 
Euripides' Cyclops probably suggested the detail of the 
heroine's escape. 

The date of the composition is uncertain : probably not 
much earlier than the age of the Papyrus itself ; late 1st or 
early 2nd century a.d. would be a likely date. 

The barbarian " language " : Eultzsch (loc. cit. : cf. 
Sama Sastri, ap. Rice, loc. cit.) suggested that it may wholly 
or partly represent an ancient Indian dialect. There are, it 
seems, a few more or less striking coincidences, e.g. kov£« = 
konca {Dravidian, " a little ") ; nerpeKuo = patrakke 
{Kanarese, " to a cup ") ; iravovn^prp-iKa = panam amfita 
{Sanskrit, " a drink, nectar "). But it is doubtful whether 
these coincidences are more significant than e.g. the equation 
ov'€vi=veni {Latin, " come "). Rice (loc. cit., cf. Knoke, 
p. 22) was sceptical about the theory of Hultzsch : to which 
Barnett, loc. cit., dealt what to the layman seems a death- 
blow. In any case, the ancient audiences, of course, would 
not have understood a syllable of the jargon ; they merely 
rejoiced in the exquisite humour of polysyllabic nonsense. 

The characters : A is Charition, the heroine ; B is a 
buffoon ; T is Charition' s brother, who rescues her ; A is 
captain of the rescue-ship ; S~ is one of the Greek party 
{Winter, pp. 34-35, thinks him identical with 9 •' unlikely 
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and unnecessary) ; 9 (9 in the Papyrus) andZ are barbarians ; 
whose king is designated BAE(IAEYE) ; the sign Koi(vrji), 
" all together," denotes the unanimous voice of a group, 
whether of Greeks or of barbarians ; at v. 9 enters a group 
of barbarian women, returned from hunting. 

Stage-directions : T in the Papyrus) probably refers 
to the music, and may stand for T(vfnravian6s) : cf. r(vfi- 
naviafios) ttoX(vs), r(vfnraviaix6s) e ( = 7revra/cts ?). Kpova(is) = 
" a striking " (of musical instruments). The two strokes, 
= (curved, X 5 in the Papyrus), which sometimes stand 
before or after T but more often by themselves, may also 

£ S" Kvpla XaptTtov, cruy^atpe tovt[cov y:oi 
L XeXvfidvcot,. 

A fxeyaXoi ot deol. 

B ttolol deol, fMOjpd; IIopS^. 

A TTavaai, avdpume. 5 
5" avrov fie e/cSe^ecr^e, iyeb Se 7rop[eu- 

dels to ttXolov €(f>Op[XOV [ 

TTOir\ouy. 

A TTopevow ISov /cat at yvvaiKes [ 

clvtcov oltto Kvvrjylov Trapaylyvovr[ai. jq 

B ov, TT-qXiKa TO^LKa e^ovai. 
rrN[H] Kpavvov. aa[ah] AaAAe. 
aa[ah] AatTaAtavra AaAAe a/? . . at,y[x[ 
aa[ah] kotclkqjs avajS . icoaapa. 

B x«t/3eTe= 15 
koi[nhi] XaoiTaOia = 

B at Kvpla, fiorfdei. 

1-43, written on the verso of IT, are almost certainly an 
actor-interpolator's rewriting of a portion of the mime on the 
recto, marked there (in part) for deletion, viz. col. i. 30-36 
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have some musical significance (Winter, pp. 40-42 suggests 
that they are a conventional drawing of castanets ; the 
straight horizontal dash — may similarly depict some sort 
of fate or pipe). The word TropS(ij), once associated with 
the remarks of the Clown, is surely a stage-direction : it 
may have played an integral part in the action of the farce 
(Winter, p. 45 : artillery to repel the approach of the bar- 
barians, cf. vv. 45-46). V. 101 KaTaaroX-q probably means 
" Finale " or " Denouement," cf. Karaarpo^, p. 364 below. 

The piece is written in vaguely rhythmical prose, with one 
short metrical interval (95-98 Sotad. ; 103 iamb. ; 105-110 
and 112 troch. tetr. ; 111 iamb.). 

I (F) Lady Charition, rejoice with me at my escape ! 
LCharit. Great are the gods ! 

Clown. The gods indeed ! Idiot ! (Makes a vul- 
gar noise.) 

Char. Fellow, less noise ! 

(F) Wait for me here. I'll go and bring the ship 
to anchor. 

Char. Go along, then. Look, here are their 
women, back from hunting ! 

Clown. Ooh ! What huge bows they have ! 

A Woman. Kraunou. 

Another Woman. Lalle. 

Another Woman. Laitalianta lalle . . . 

Another Woman. Kotakos anab . iosara. 

Clown. Good day to you ! 

Chorus. Laspqfkia. 

Clown. Lady, help me ! 

Hunt (too fragmentary for inclusion here), and 46-63 of 
my text. I print the whole of the interpolation together at 
the head of the piece, w. 1-43. 1-25 rewrites col. i. 

30-36 Hunt, 26-43 rewrites 46-63. 6-8 iropevdels iroirjoco 

n, iroitfou) seel. Hunt. 
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A aXefxaKCL = koi[nhi] aAep,cuca. [ 

B 7rap' fjix&v eori "fovK rjXeco'f fxa rqv > A\6rjvrjV. 

A TaAaiVcupe, Sofaocu ere 77oAe/xi[o]v 20 

eirai 7rap' oXiyov iro^evaav. 
B 7ravTa /not /cancer deXeis ovv /ca[i Tau]r[as 

eis tov ^cuAt^ov 7TOTafx6v [ct7reAaaa); 
A co? deXeis. T. B 7700877. 
koi[nhi] /xu'et. 25 
S~ KvpCa XaptVtov, Karapxfjv [jSAe7ra> tou 

dvejjiov coore T^/xas' 7re[/3aCTavTas" 

to 'Ij>Sikoj> TreAayo? u7r[o^uyetv 

coore eioeA^otJoa to. ae\a.VTrjS apov, 

Kal idv Ti $vw]i tcl)v av\a.dr]ixaTtov 30 

T7)s Oeov fidoTaoov. 
A a[aj]^[/3o]n7oov', dv9pco7T€' o[v Sei tou? ctoj- 

rrjp[a[s] Seopidvovs /xeT[a UpoovXlas 

t<xvt7)v oVo 0eaV airepcr^at. 

7760? ydp V7TO.KOVGOVGLV av\j(X)V 7TOVTJ- 35 

pica tov eXeov eVio7rajp{eVtuj>; 
B ou p,r) d.7TTOv, ey<x> dp€). 
S~ av tolvvv ret aeaurr]? apov. 

A Ol)S' €K€LVCOV XpcldV C^CU, /AOv[oV Se TO 

7rpdoa)- 

7tov tov iraTpos dedaaad\a.L. 40 
r etoeXde tolvvv av 8e oi/rov [ 

oiaKOvqorjis dKpa.T€OTep[ov tov olvov 

StSou?, auToi yap outoi 7rp[ooep^ovrai.] 



19 ovk T)\(u> unintelligible and probably corrupt : ov KrjXelv 
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Char. Alemaka. 
Chorus. Alemaka. 

Clown. By Athene, there is no . . . from us ! 

Char. You poor fool, they took you for an enemy 
and nearly shot you ! 

Clown. Nothing but trouble for me ! Would you 
like me to drive them too away to the river Psolichus ? 

Char. Just as you please. 

(Drums. Cloivn imitates them) 
Chorus. Minei. 

(F) Lady Charition, I see the wind is getting up, 
so we may escape across the Indian Ocean ! Go in 
and take up your belongings. And pick up any of 
the goddess's offerings you can. 

(A) My good fellow, be sensible ! Those in need 
of salvation must not commit sacrilege in the moment 
of asking the gods for it. How are they going to 
listen to men who try to win mercy with wrong- 
doing ? 

Clown. Don't you touch it — I will take it up ! 

(F) Well, take up your own things then. 

Char. I don't need them either : all I want is to 
see my father's face. 

,(F) Go in, then. As for you (to the Clown), serve 
their food, give them their wine rather strong. Here 

they come in person ! 



is possible, but hardly makes sense (Hunt, who suggests 
that there may have been some play on aAe/xaxa v. 18). ovk 
^tSe«v*Crusius. 23-23 Crusius. 26 II has aycov{ in 

left-hand margin. A stage-direction aycavia, ayd>viofia seems 
hardly appropriate at this point. Perhaps misplaced, see 
Manteuffel ad loc. 
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B SoKco xotptStcov dvyarepes etov iyoj /cat 
ravras 

airoXvcru). T. 7TopS(rj) . koi[nhi] at ap- 
fiivdi = — T. 45 
B /cat aurat els rov WojXlxov 7T€<f)€vyaai. 
r /cat uaAa, dAAa iroufxa^cofxeda [e]av crcoOcofxev. 
B Kvpla Xaptrtov, €TOLfxd£ov idv hvvrjdrjis n 

Tcoy ava8r)ij,dT(x)v tt}? deov /xaXcoaaL. 
A ev<j>tffi€i' ov Set tows' acorrjpias Seo/ieVous" fJ-e- 50 
0' UpoavXlas ravrrjv 7rapd 6ea>v alreladai. 
770)? yap U7ra/cou(a)ouat rat? eu^at? rrovripiaL 
rov eXeov [leXXovroov 7Tap[aaira\odai ; rd rrjs 
Oeov Set pceveiv ooloos. 
B au ui? amov, iyco dpco. A ju.17 7rat£e, d.AA' 

eav reapa- 55 
yevoovrau Sta/coVet aurot? rov otvov ajVJparov. 
B eav Se p,rj OeXovaiv ovrws TtLveiv; 
r juajpe, e'v [rJouTots 1 rot? tottols olvos [ov]k 
ojvl[os, 

Xoittov [Se] idv rov yevovs Spa£a>[V]Ta[i] 

a7retp[t]at tto- 
dovvr[es] aKparov tt'wovow. 60 
B iya) avrols /cat rrjv rpvylav Sta/cofVJa). 

45 ? dneXdaco. ' 47 Sudhaus. 50 Cf. Alciphron 
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Clown. Daughters of little swine, I call them. I 
will get rid of them too. 

{Drums. Clown imitates them) 

Chorus. Ai arminthi. 

(Drums) 

Clown. So they too have run away to the Psolichus ! 

(C) They have indeed. But let's get ready, if we 
are to escape. 

Clowx. Lady Charition, get ready, see if you can 
tuck under your arm one of the offerings to the 
goddess. 

Char. Hush ! Those in need of salvation must 
not commit sacrilege in the moment of asking the 
gods for it. How are they going to listen to the 
prayers of those who mean to snatch mercy through 
wrongdoing ? The goddess's property must remain 
in sanctity. 

Clown. Don't you touch it — I will take it up. 

Char. Don't be silly. Serve them their wine neat, 
if they come here. 

Clown. Suppose they refuse to drink it so ? 

(C) Idiot, wine is not for sale in this country ° : it 
follows that if they get their hands on this kind of 
thing, inexperience whets their appetite, — they drink 
it neat. 

Clown. I'll serve them, dregs and all ! 

° Wine has never been produced in India (see Winter, op. 
cit. p. 25) except sparsely in a very few districts (Strabo, 
p. 694). 



3. 46. 3 to ^eipo/xajcrpoi' xmo fiaX-qs Aaj3a>v e^ijAAo/xjjv (Winter). 
52 vnaKovavoi II, corr. D. L. P. ; cf. v. 35. 53 napa- 

orrdodai Sudhaus. 59 End Manteuffel. 
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r avrol Be ovtoi XeXovfxevot [Merd tcov 

I ; 1 

TTapayiyvovTai. T <xva.TTeo{ ). T Si? 

fieaos. T ocraAA[ 

BA2[iAET2] fipadts. koi[nhi] fipadeis. B Tt 

Aeyov[ot; 

r els t& /xepi'Sia, (f>r)oi, Aa^co^ev. B Aa^aj- 

[/x]ev. T. 65 

BA2[lAET2] OTOVKeTraipOfJLeXAoKOpOKrj. B fidoK , 

aAaore. 

BA2[iAET2 p]padce = T. fiepv)' Kovt,er Safxw tt€- 

TpCKlOi 

TraKTer Koprafies - P^pr)' taAepar Se77a>/xey£i 
7T€TpeKio)- Sa/iur' KLv£,r)- 7ra^€f ^e^rjs- AoAco 
^Sta* jSpaSis" /cottcos". koi[nhi] kottcos- 70 

B KOTTOJS V/JL&S AcLKTlOCLlTO. BA2[lAET2] £o7TlT. 

T. 

B ti Xeyovai; r 77eiv So? ra^ecos. 
B d/crei? ow AaAetV; KaAijfiepe, ^cupe. = T. 
BA2[lAET2] ^eLaovKopfioarjhe. T. B a, /x^ uyi- 
atvixiv. 

r vSapes eari, ^SaAe ofrw. T 7roA(u?). 75 
9 aKaA/jLaKaTafiaTrTeipayoviAi. 

63 Perhaps for ara7ra.icr[TiKos] Hunt : dva77Aao , (ao/x€vo?) 
Manteuffel. T 8ia(a6s) fieoios) Manteuffel, who writes also 
6[t6tt]os aX\[aaoeTai. 76 yovfiyn ed. pr., -yovyu Knoke. 



° So ed pr. : perhaps "Don't, if you are in your senses!" 
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(C) Here they come, bathed, with . . . 

(Drums, tivice, moderate) 

King. Brathis. 

Chorus. Bratheis. 

Clown. What do they say ? 

(C) " Let us draw lots for portions," he says. 

Clown. Yes, let us ! 

(Drums) 

King. Stoukepairomellokoroke. 
Clown. Get away, confound you ! 
King. Brathie. 

(Drums) 

Bere konzei damun petrekio paktei kortames here ialero 
depomenzi petrekio damut kinze paxei zebes lolo bia 
bradis kottos. 

Chorus. Kottos. 

Clown. May Kottos kick you hard ! 
King. Zopit. 

(Drums) 

Clown. What do they mean ? 
(C) Give them a drink, hurry up. 
Clown. So you won't talk ? Good day to you, 
hullo there ! 

(Drums) 

King. Zeisoukormosede. 

(Drums) 

Clown. Not if I know it ! a 

(C) It's watery : put some wine in. 

(Drums, loud) 

9 Skalmakatabapteiragoumi. 
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z rovyovfjLfjLt = veKeXeKedpcu. 9 eiTOvfieX- 
Xerpa 

Xov7rrepayovp,L. B at — p,r) d^Stav irav- 

aaade. T. = 
at = tl Troietre; z rpaxovvrep/Jiava. 
9 /?ouAAiTi/caAoiyxj8ai rtXarayovXha = j8i[ 80 
airvXevKaaap. T. b[a2(iaets)] x°pfi ovo P~ 

Po6opfia[ 
TovpLLiova^L^heaTTLT irXarayovXha = 
creoCTapa^ts". T. BA2[lAET2] . . . opaSco = 

aarup[ T. 

BA2[lAET2] ovapLecrapeaviuJjapaSapa = tji = ta = Sa[ 
B pLapOa. = p:apidovp:a e8/xai/xat = /xai#o[ 85 
Oafiovva fiapda = fiapidovpia. T tw[ 

BA2[lAET2] [XaATTlVlCLKOVpOVKOVKOvfil = — Ka.pa.Ko 

... pa 

koi[nhi] a/?a. BA2[lAET2] £a/2eSe = — £a/?iAiyi- 
Sou/x/?a. ko[i(nhi)]. 

BA2[lAET2] 7Tavovfi^pT]rtKaT€[J,avova[ji^pT]rovov€Vi.. 90 
KOi[nhi] TTavovpL^prjTLKaTepLavovapL^prjTOVOvevL. 
7TapaKovfiPpr]TLKaT€[[Ji]avova[j,ppT]TOVOV€vi, 
oAuCTa8i£a7rap8amo7<:ou77i07caTe/xai' = apei- 
fiav[ 

piSaov = — oi>7raTei[ ]a = — T e. 
BA2[iaet2 fiajpfiapov avdyto x°P° v artXerov, dea. 95 
2eA?^[j^, 

^pos pvdp-ov avertoi /?7^uan /JapjSapcui [77/90- 
fialvajV. 
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Z Tougoummi nekelekethro. 
9 Eitoubelletra choupteragoumi. 
Clowx. Oh ! Stop your dirty tricks ! 

(Drums) 

What are you doing ? 
Z Trachoitntermana. 

9 Boullitikaloumbai platagoulda hi . . . apuleukasar. 
(Drums) 

Ki.vg. Chorbonorbothorba toumionaxizdespit plata- 
goulda bi . . . seosarachis. 

(Dru?rzs) 

King. . . . Orado satur . . . 

(Drums) 

Kixg. Ouamesaresu m psaradara. 
Ei ia da 

Clowx. Martha marithouma edmaimai maitho . . . 
thamouna martha marithouma. 

(Drums) 

. . . tun . . . 
Kixg. Malpiniakouroukouhoubi karako . . . ra. 
Chorus. Aba. 

King. Zabede zabiligidoumba. 

Chorus. Aba oun . . . 

Kixg. Panoumbretikatemanouambretououeni. 

Chorus. Panoumbretikatemanouambretououeni para- 
koumbretihatemanouambretououeni olusadizapardapiskou- 
piskateman areiman . . . ridaou oupatei . a. 

(Drums, Jive times) 

Kixg. Barbaric, unconfined the dance I lead, O 
goddess Moon ! — advancing with barbaric step, in- 
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'IvBojv Se Tvp6\ioi Trpos l[e]p6dpovv — Sore [ 
\^i\rjpLKov ISlcos deaoriKov fifj/jui irapa- 
A[.] . . T ttoX(vs), Kpova(is).' koi[nhi] 

O/0KlCT[.] B Tt 77CtAt 

Xiyovac; 100 
r opyr\aal $t)oi. B Tjavra t& twv t,wvTWV. 

T. flopStf). 
r dva^aXovres avrov reus UpaZs ^covacs /cara- 

[S^aajre. T ttoXvs. Karao-roA^. 
B ovroi fJLev rjBrj rrjc \xiBr\i fiapovvrai. 
r €77atvaj. au Se, Xaptriov, Seupo efco. 
A Se£>[o', aSJeA^e, ddaaov (ap') aTravd' erot/xa 

Tvyxdv[ei; 105 | 

r 77arra y[a]/r to 77 Aoiov opfiec ttXtioIov ti 

/xeAAere; 

ooi [Aejyco, irpcopev, TTapaftaAe Seup' aycav 
rrj[v vavv rayy. 
A iav iy<h tt[p]o)tcos KeXevaco 
B 7raAi AaAet?, KaracrTpofiev ; 

a7To[X]i7TO)fJL€V avrov efco Kara<f>iXeiv (tov) 
77wS[a/ca. 

r evhov iore names; koi[nhi] evhov. A 

c5 raAatv[a ovp,<j>opas, no 
rpo/JLOs ttoXvs fie tt)v rravaftXlav Kparel. 
ev/ievqs, SeoTTOiva, ylyvov craj(i)£e tt)v o~r)v 

7Tp6[o7ToXoV. 

97 [KporaXianov Winter. 108 eav 77[p]wros eyca 6 kv- 

/Sepwjnjs KeXevoci) II; corr. Hunt, Crusius (d Kv^epv^rqs is 

probably a gloss on eyw). 110 Sudhaus. 
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temperate in rhythm ! Chieftains of India, bring 
the drum of mystic sound ! The frenzied Seric step 
. . . severally . . . 

(Drums, loud : clapping) 

• Chorus. Orkis . . . 

Clown. What are they saying again ? 
(C) He says, dance. 
Clown. Just like real men ! 

(Drums. Clown imitates them) 

(C) Hoist him up and bind him with the sacred 
girdles ! 

(Drums, loud : Denouement) 

Clown. Well, they're heavy now with the drink 

(C) Good ! Charition, come out here ! 
Char. Come, brother, quickly ! Is everything 
ready ? 

(C) Yes, ever) T thing. The boat is at anchor not 
far away. What are you waiting for ? Helmsman ! 
I tell you to bring the ship alongside here at once ! 

Ship's Captain. If I give the order first 

Clown. What, talking again, you bungler ? Let's 
leave him outside to kiss the ship's behind ! 

(C) Are you all aboard ? 

Chorus. All aboard. 

Char. Woe is me ! A mighty trembling masters 
me, unhappy ! Grant us your favour, Lady goddess ! 
Save your handmaiden ! 
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[2 a.d.] ADULTERESS 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iii. 1903, no. 413, p. 41. 
See Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, p. 110 ; Sudhaus, Hermes, 
41, 1906, 247 ; Knox, Philol. 81, 243 ; Manteuffel, de opus- 
culis graecis, pp. 46 and 138, qu. v. for further bibliography ; 
Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 122 ; Reich, der Mimus, i. ; 
Lyngby, Eranos, 26, 52 ; Winter, op. cit. p. 49 ; Knoke, op. 
cit. (revised text), p. 35. 

/ follow Crusius's text in the distribution of parts from 
vv. 60-end (except in v. 61, where he makes no change of 
speaker after yeXdaca). This distribution, however incorrect 
it may be in detail, is certainly correct in principle. The 
division of the piece into separate scenes is based upon no 
explicit indication in II, but appears to be a necessary ex- 
pedient. I suppose a pause of only a few seconds at the end 
of each scene : longer intervals are unlikely. The Archi- 
mima leaves the stage at v. 10 elaeXevaofiai ; there is an 
interval after elaeXdovres v. 19 ; again after eXOere v. 26 
the Adulteress departs, and returns almost immediately, 
i£iovoa v. 26 ; she leaves again at eloeXOe v. 35, at dneX- 
Oovres Kal ij/xet? V. 44, at eloeXdovoa V. 51, and at elaeXdovres 
v. 56. A break in the performance is most clearly indicated 
by v. 10 ; the slaves remove their victims, and the Adulteress 
says that she will go indoors ; but in the same line the slaves 
have evidently returned, their mission accomplished (or 
rather frustrated) ; clearly there was a pause in the action 
after elaeXevoofiai v. 10, during which the Adulteress left the 
scene for a moment. Cf. vv. 25-26 : the Adulteress orders 
the execution of Aesopus, — and at once inspects his corpse ; 
again, there was a brief interval for the fulfilment of her 
commands. 

It is probable that all the roles were enacted by one Archi- 
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ADULTERESS [2 a.d.] 

mima (Winter, p. 54) : for the sake of clearness, I write as 
though the separate characters were portrayed by separate 
actors. The plot appears to be : — 

Scene I — The Adulteress (hereinafter A) has made advances 
to a slave Aesopus, who refuses her. She condemns him to 
death, together with his mistress Apollonia. Slaves remove the 
convicts : A goes indoors to await their report. 

Scene II — The slaves, who have probably released their 
fellows through compassion, report that Aesopus and Apol- 
lonia have escaped, apparently through divine intervention. 
A demands that they be caught and brutally executed. She 
withdraws again. 

Scene III — Apollonia returns and is arrested ; her execu- 
tion and the arrest of Aesopus are commanded. 

Scene IV — Aesopus is brought, apparently dead, to the 
door. A mourns him. 

Scene V — A plots with Malacus (a slave who is eager to 
enjoy the favour of his mistress) to poison her husband. 
They withdraw together. 

Scene VI — A inspects the body of Apollonia, who has been 
brought in — apparently dead — and laid beside Aesopus. A 
sends a parasite to summon her doomed husband, and departs 
to prepare the fatal table. 

Scene VII — A announces that all is ready, and goes 
indoors to accomplish her murderous designs. 

Scene VIII — The husband is carried on to the scene, 
apparently dead. The Archimima has now finished the role 
of the Adulteress, and begins to enact a dialogue between the 
minor characters. The parasite laments the passing of his 
master ; Malacus interrupts and begins a dirge ; but 
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suddenly the husband, who was only feigning death, leaps up 
and orders Spinther to belabour Malacus. The husband now 
perceives the figure of Aesopus, and inquires who he is : from 
the reply it appears that Aesopus and Apollonia are both 
alive and well. 

This is a fine piece of writing in its class. The construc- 
I 

ware, 7rcuS(e?), ovv\af$6vT(es) tovtov 
eAKere em rrjv 
7T€TTpcofi4vrjv. Trpodyere vvv KaKeivrjv cos 
eariv 

Txe^>i[ioo[ievr]. u/uv Xeyoo, drtayayovres av- 
rovs 

Kara dn^orepa rd dKpojT^pt[a k]cu rd 

7rapaK€ifxeva 
Sivopa Trpoaoriaare, p.a.Kpdv oiaoir\<i\aavTes 5 
dXXov d'n [a]AAou koX jSAeVere fxr} Tio{re) tool 

erepooL 

Beiijrp-e, [xrj rrjs dAA^Atov oifjeoos [7rX\rja9evres 
fied' r)8ov\if]s dTToddvcoai. o(f>ayidoavTes he 
avrovs 

rrpos fxe eaoo dvrdre. etprjKa' eyco 8' evSov 

ela- 
eAevaop\a\C\ . 

II 

tl Xeyere vp:(eis); ovt(oos) 
o[t] deol v[ilv 10 

€(f>avrdad(r)aav) , [k]cu vfxeis e^o/^j^rje, 
Ka\l 

yeyovaoi; [e]yoo [vjfxlv Karayy[eXXoo], eVcei- 

VOL 
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tion is elaborate and dramatically good ; the language is 
powerful, picturesque, sometimes even poetical. This author, 
who probably lived near the end of the 1st century a.d., 
controls the Greek language easily, and affects a pleasing 
directness and economy of style. This Archimima has 
indeed an excellent part to play, varied and vivid, — -first 
furious and vindictive, then repentant and sentimental ; 
first exultant, then subtly cunning and sinister. 

The writer's model was clearly the fifth Mime of Herodes: 
and it may not be fanciful to detect the influence of Euripides' 
Medea upon the character of the Archimima. 

Scene I 

(A) So seize him, slaves, and drag him to his doom. 
Now bring out the woman too, gagged, just as she is. 
I order you to take them away to the two promon- 
tories and bind them down to the trees there ; drag 
them far apart from each other, and see that you 
don't shew one to the other, lest they die rejoicing, 
feasting their eyes upon each other I When you 
have cut their throats, come and meet me inside. 
That is all. I'm going indoors. 

Scene II 

(A) What are you saying ? Oh really, the gods 
appeared to you, and you were frightened, and they 
(escaped) ? . . . I can tell you this, that even if they 

11 Ka[i eVeu'](oi) dopar{ot) Knoke, Crusius. 12 icar- 

ayyeXXco Crusius. 
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el Kal v[J,a[s] o\i£\<f>vyov tovs 6pe[o\(f>[vX\aKas 

ov p,rj Xddoooi. 
vvvl Se tols deois a7rapdo(9)ai fiovXop.ai, 

Yi7Tiv9r]p' 

ofJLooov 67717T . . a ivopieva. 



A[ e 'y] 



ere 



15 



t<x 77^6? ra[s] dvaiag. irreio'dv ol 6eol Kal 



en dyadcoi 



-qpuv (f>a[C\veo6ai /xeAAa>(aiv) (Ls TTpooexiovres) 
vp,vrjo(aTe\ 

roiis 0eou[s]. pLdOTiyla, ov deX^Ls) iroietv 

t<x eViracro-d/xe^a) ; 
riyeyove[v; 77] /mcuVt^i); elaeXQ6vr[es) i'Sere 

tls ianv. 

Ill 

ti <f>r)oiv; (178') 77V apa; iSere /xt) (Vjai o 
VTTeprjjiavos ^ 

eoto.eari. vpuv Xeyca, a7raXXa[^a\vres rav- 
TTjV 77a- 

paSore rfor?] opeocfrvXa^c Kal {"mare 

77oAAa)t CTtSTy/DCUl 

Tqpetv efVji/ieAa)?. eA/ceTe, dvpere, aTrdyere. 
Kal v[ix\ei[s S]e eKeivov dva^r-qcravres 
a7TOO<f>a- 

ycdaavres t]c TTpofidXere Iva (ey]a> avrov 

veKpov iSco. 25 
eXOere Hm]v9^p, MaAa/ce, /mct' e/iotr 

IV 

aKp]ifia)s vvv ihetv Treipaoopiai ei 

re6ur]K€ 
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escaped you, they certainly will not evade the 
mountain-police. Now I want to ask the gods their 
mercy, Spinther. Swear . . . say the sacrificial 
prayers. When the gods are about to appear to us 
with good omen, sing their praises as if you meant 
it.° Villain, won't you do as you're told ? What's 
happened to you ? Are you mad ? (A noise, off- 
staged) Go indoors and see who it is. 

Scene III 

(A) What does he say ? Oh, it's she, 6 is it ? See 
if our high and mighty friend c isn't indoors too. 
I tell you, take this woman away, hand her over to 
the mountain-police, tell them to load her with chains 
and watch her carefully. Pull her — drag her — away 
with her ! As for you, go and look for the man ; 
kill him, and throw the corpse down before me, so 
that I may see him dead. Spinther and # Malacus, 
come with me. 

Scene IV 

(A) Out I come ... I will try to see for certain if 

" Lit. " like people paying attention." 6 Apollonia. 

' Aesopus. 



13 S[ie]^vyev G.-H., corr. Crusius. 19 Suppl. Sud- 

haus. 20 (^S*) -qv dpa Crusius. 
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ckclvos, o]ttcds /xtj ttolXlv TrXavrji fi* epis. <5Se 
fiev 

]/ca/x.ai to. tSSe. id, i'8[o]u ovros' 

at raXai- 

7Tcop€, av yap] yjOcXcs ovrco ptcfirjvat, paXXov r) 

e>e 30 
<f)iXeiv; Ke]ip,evov Se Kco(f)6v ttcos aTroSvpofiai ; 

VCKpCOL 

el tls ttot]€ yeyovev, rjprai Tiaaa epis. dvd- 
Travaov 

K]€K[a\pjJL€vas (frpevas dpco. 

TiTTLvOrjp, Trodev gov 6 6(f)daXp,ds rjfiepajTai; 
cSSe dvco 

avveiaeXde /xot, pLaariyia, ottcos olvov Siu- 

XLacj . eioeXde, 35 
eioeXde, fiaoriyia' c58e TrdpeXde. TTOTaird 

7T€pL7TaTCLS; 

t38e arp€<f)ov. 

V 

7TOV OOV TO TjflLGV TOV 

XiTO)vl(ov), to rjfiiav; 
iycb aoi Trdvra nepl rrdmow dTToScoaou . ovtco 

flOL 

Se'So/crai, MaAa/ce* Trdvrag dveXovoa Kal 
7TcoXrjoaaa 

ra vTrdpxovTa 7tov ttotg ^oiplaeaOaL. vvv 
tov yepovT(os) 40 

eyKparfs deXco yevio(6ai) Trpiv ti tovt(u>v) 
eTTiyvol' Kal yap evKaipa>s 

e%a) <f>dpp,aKov 6avdoip:ov o //.ex' oivop,4XiTOS 
hfqdriaaaa 
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he is dead, so that I mayn't be bothered with jealousy 
again. . . . Oh, look ! here he is ! Poor fool, so you 
preferred to be cast out like this, rather than be my 
lover ? Deaf he lies — how shall I mourn him ? 
Whatever quarrel I may have had with this dead 
man, now it is all over ! Stop ! . . . I will ease 
my ravished heart ! Spinther ! Why looking so 
subdued ? Come up here to me, confound you ! I 
want to strain some wine. Come in, come in, con- 
found you, come in here ! Where (?) are you walk- 
ing ? This way ! 

Scene V 

(A) Where's the half of your tunic — the half of it, 
I say ? I will pay in full for every thing. My mind 
is made up, Malacus. — I will kill them all and sell 
the property and retire somewhere. What I want 
now is to get the old man into my power, before he 
has any notion of the plot. I have a fatal drug — it 
comes in most conveniently ! — which I will strain 

28 nXavrji \ii tis Sudhaus, and II acc. to Knoke. 29 
ov yap eViVjTa/xat Crusius. 30 au yap Manteuffel. 

32 Sudhaus. 
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SoJCTO) aUTcDl TT€LV. COCTTC 7TOpev9eLS T7)l 

77AaT(e)iat Ovpac k<x- 
Aeoov avrov a>? em SiaAAaya?. a77eA06Wes' 

tool irapaaLroii ra rrepl rov yipovros irpoa- 
ava9ojfJL€0a. 45 

VI 

ttcliSlov, 7rar to tolovtov ccftlv, 7ra.pa.avre' 

ovros tls eori; 
auT?y Se; t'l ovv avrrjc iyevero; d[iroK]d- 

Aviftov tva LOCO 
avTr/v. xP eiav aov ^X 00 ' T ° tolovtov cotlv, 

7TO,pdoLT€. 

p,€Tavo^aaa(a) 0eA(to) tojl , yipovr{L) 8taA- 

Xay(rjvaL). rropevOeis ovv 
toe avrov /cai aye irpos e/xe, eyio oe eiaeA- 

dovaa to. rrpos to 50 
apLOTOv vpuv €TOLp,da[oo] . 

VII 

iiratvco, MaAa/ce, 

to Tap?. 

t[o] (f)dpp.aKov e^ei? avyK6Kpap,evov Kal to 

dpLOTOV 

e[TOL]p.6v €Otl; to ttolov; MaAaKe, Aa/?e 

iSou oivo/x.eAi. 
TaAa?, 8ofca> TravoArj/jiTTTos yeyovev 6 rrapd- 

ctitos" TaAa?, yeAai. 
CT[w]a/<oAou07yCT[a]Te auTak ^17 /ecu tl TtdBr\L. 

tovto 'fjiev cog 55 
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together with mead and give him to drink. So go 
and stand at the broad gate and call him — say, for a 
reconciliation. Let us too withdraw, and take the 
Parasite into our confidence about the old man. 

Scexe VI 

(A) Slave ! Slave, I say ! The case is like this, 
my dear toady. — Who is this ? And who is she ? 
What's the matter with her, then ? Uncover her so 
that I can see her. — I want your help ; the case is 
like this, my good toady : — I have repented, and 
want a reconciliation with the old man. So go 
and see him, and bring him to me, and I will go 
in and prepare your lunch. 

Scene VII 

(A) Thank you, Malacus, for being so quick. You 

have got the drug mixed, and the lunch is ready ? I 

beg your pardon ? Here Malacus, take the mead. 

Poor fellow, I think the devil has got into our toady ! 

— He's laughing, poor fool. Follow him, and see that 

nothing happens to him. So that is settled as I 
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i^lpjvXofirjv rer\e\Xearai' eiaeXd\6v\res ncpl 

TCOV XoLTTCOV 

dacf)aXdarepov fiovXevocbpieOa. MaAa/ce, 

irdvra r/puv Kara 
yvd)fir)v TTpoKex^p^Ke, iav tn rbv yipovra 

dveXcofxev. 

VIII 

napdaire, ri yeyovev; at tto)s; p-dXiara, 

ttolvtcov yap 
v\y\v iyKparrjs yiyova. [sni.] aya)p,ev, 

irapdaire. ri ovv deXeis; 60 
[nAP.] TiTTivdrjp, iirlSos poi <f)6vov iKavov. [sni.] 

napdaire, <f>ofio[v][xai 
fir) yeXdaa). [maa.] Kal KaXws Xeyeis. 

[nAP.] Aeyar ri fJL€ Set Xiyeiv; 
7ra[r]ep Kvpie, rivi p,e KaraXelireis ; aTroXd)- 

Ae/ca p.ov TTjv 
7rapprja(iav,) rrjv S6£(av), to eXevdepiov <j)(x)s. 

av p-ov r]s 6 Kvpios. rovron 

[maa.] d<f>€s } iyd) avrov dprjvfjau). ovai 001, 

raXaiTTcope, aKXrjpe, 65 
d[Xy]€LV€, dva<f)p6SiT€' oval aov [aesii.] oval 

pioi- olSa yap ere oar is 
Tr\or\k el. YiTTivdrjp, £vXa em rovrov. ovros 

TrdXiv ris iariv; 
[sni.] piivovoi acjoi, oeoTrora. 

61 ^aiw t'/xanov Knox. 64 fjs= ijafla, as usual in com- 

mon speech at this time. 65 Above d<f>es kt\. H has 
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wanted it. We shall plan the rest more securely if 
we go indoors. Everything has gone as I intended, 
Malacus, if we also make away with the old man. 

Scene VIII 

(A) My dear toady, what has happened ? — Oh ! 
How ? — Certainly, for I now have all I want. (The 
body of the Old Man is introduced on a bier.) 

Spinther. Come along, toady ! What is it you 
want ? 

Toady. Spinther, give me sufficient means of 
death ! 

Spinther. Toady, I'm afraid I shall laugh ! 
Malacus. Quite right too ! 

Toady. I say — well, what should I say ? (Tragic- 
ally) Father and master, to whom are you leaving 
me ? I have lost my freedom of speech, my reputa- 
tion, my light of liberty. You were my master. 
To him 

Malacus. (Ironically) Let me sing him his dirge. 
Woe to you, miserable, hapless, troublesome, un- 
lovable man ! Woe to you ! 

Old Max. (Leaping from his bier: he had only been 
pretending to be dead)— Woe to me ! — I know who you 
are ! Spinther, bring the stocks for him. (Catching 
sight of Aesopus.) Who is this again ? 

Spinther. Master, they are still safe ! 



fwvov dXrjdws ov Aeyco. Perhaps oov olSa. 67 Above 

Hmvdrjp II has /ieicro(i;)/ieve. 7r[or]e Sudhaus. 
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ANONYMOUS 
[2 a.d.] A QUARREL 

Ed. pr. KOrte, Archiv fur Papyrusforschvng, vi. 1913, 
p. 1 with Plate. See Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 97, p. 
67; Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, p. 117; Manteuffel, de 
opusculis graecis, p. 146 and Hermes, 65, 126 ; de Stephani, 
Phil. Woch. 1914, 253; Knox, Philol. 81, 243; Korte, 
Archiv, vii. 153 ; Srebrny, Journ. Minist. Nar. Prosw., 
Petrograd, 1917 and Eos, 30, 1927, p. 401 ; Powell-Barber, 
New Chapters, i. 123. 

About this fragment speculation has exceeded all reason- 
able bounds. Readers may peruse the piece and decide 
whether there is the least evidence for the greater part of 
e.g. Crusius 's interpretation : — " muliercula iuvenem amans 
atque divitiis sibi devinciens ; iuvenis mollis et asotos, ei 
non tribuens quod postulat sed ■nvy'd > uiv [this word depends 
on an unnecessary correction], Vir senescens "Icov TTarqp 
cinaedologus cum iuvene Veneris masculae vinculo con- 
iunctus, mulierculae infestus. Iuvenis f rater, homo frugi sed 
qui mulierem divitem a patre commendatam afratre spretam 
domo recipere non dedignetur " — more follows, even more 
widely separated from the evidence. Manteuffel does not 
recede so far from the facts until the end, when he bases 
inferences upon the most questionable supplements ofvv. 19, 
21, 24. 

If we return to the fragment itself, we shall not diverge 
very much frdm the sober conclusions of the first editor. 
This much is certain : — 

(a) At least five characters are designated in II : A, B, 
r, A and some sort of group or " chorus " denoted by the 

A ttov to hiKaiov; 
B Trapa rois dXX-qXovs [7r]yTi^oucrt. 
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A QUARREL [2 a.d.] 

marginal direction Koi(vfji). T is evidently named " Father 
Ion " (v. 7) ; A is probably a woman (ravnjs v. 3) ; A is a 
man (v. 25), probably a young man (v. 17, he refers to his 
father) ; another man is referred to several times (v. 13 
avrov, v. 15 rovTioi, v. IS tovtov) ; this could be, but is not 
necessarily, B (I refer to him hereafter as X). B may 
possibly be a buffoon, like the clown in P. Oxy. 413. The 
identity of the " chorus " is quite uncertain. 

(b) There is a dispute between A and X : possibly con- 
cerned with A, who complains of unjust treatment. T acts 
as arbiter in the quarrel ; he is a friend of the father of X, 
and seems likely to give his verdict in favour of X. X has 
recently suffered a misfortune (possibly the death of his 
father, vv. 15, 18), and T has come to sympathize with him. 

Beyond this point I perceive no reference which is both 
legitimate and important. Two young men are quarrelling, 
probably about a woman ; an older man is arbitrating 
between them : he is predisposed in favour of one of the two 
disputants. The cause of the quarrel probably lay in the 
question of the possession of the woman : the result of it is 
altogether beyond conjecture. 

[This fragment is inscribed eV /3i/3Aio5ij*oj? Ilpaaiot; 
'Hpa/cAei'Sij? : evidently the texts of these wretched and 
ephemeral pieces were circulated for the delectation of the 
reading public.'] 

(A) Where is justice to be found ? 

(B) ' Among people who spit at each other. 



2 [*o]m£ot;ai (=tp€vSo[ievois) Manteuffel: ;r]vyt£ouai Crusius. 
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A aye, 7repi Tavrrjs a[vvfj]i<a rr)v yvd)fx[rjv, 

rcov Koafxlaiv [ ] ti Pov\eveoO[e ; 

r .Jratr . [ ]va. 5 

koi[nhi] St/catfa;?. 

A irdrep "Icov, ov ^pcD/xat aoi ovre Kpcriji [ovre 

vapaKp-qrcoc. [a] TTapaKX-qroji. 
r Sia rt; 

A on 6'Ao? e/cfetjvofu to]u p,4povs ei. o[v ... 10 

ouS' ei? j8[taa/io]r ap7ra£o/Liai. 
r ovyyvd>pa\v fj,[oi e^e, ajKopuJjos a[v' rod 

TTOLTpoS 

avrov yiyova 0[iA]o? amy/caio?, [/<rat 

a*? dKOUcras' ^[V] p,eraXXayr)[v tjkco 

tovtcol GvXXvTTrjdrjaopLevos. 15 

KATA2TPO*H 

A Aey[e] pioi, irdrep "law, [rov . . . 

Traripa rjpLwv rjiSeLs; 
r top tovtov rji&eiv. 

A ay', e[i] oxaios (o) Trarrjp rjv, [ov . . .; 

r ou /ict r^r e/i^ crai[T]7yptav. 20 

A 7r[cD]? . . . 

r 7r[6]9ev; eKeivq (rj) yvvrj d£ia>[ 

vpocr<f)i- 
Xeardrrj. 

3-4 irepi Se] rcov kooixlwv [tovtcov] KOrte: r^v] rwv Koafitcov 
[oAAa] Crusius. 5 eralpa[i ela]iv Korte : erairaf. . . .]tva 

Bell : eratpas, [7ra]iSta Manteuffel. The fifth letter is certainly 
not a P, almost certainly a T. — iraipa\y irapejiva^i Crusius, 
I(ct)tch ravTa Setvd Knox. 6 Bell : 8tKat[pv KOrte. 1 1 
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(D) Come now, I understand your view about 
her ; what are you deciding . . . these gentlewomen ? 

(C) 

Chorus. Quite right, too ! 

(D) Father Ion : I am not using you as judge or 
banister. 

(A) Barrister, you mean. 

(C) Why not ? 

(D) Because you're wholly on the other side. I 
am not . . ., or dragging her off to violate her. 

(C) Pardon me, my vulgar friend : I am a com- 
rade and kinsman of his father. So now, hearing: of 
his reverse, I have come to sympathize with him. 

Dexouemext 

(D) Tell me, Father Ion, you knew our father ? 

(C) I knew his father. 

(D) Come now, if my father were alive, would you 
not . . . 

(C) Damn me if I would. 

(D) How . . . 

(C) 'Why on earth ? That lady will naturally 
(claim your) affection. 



Perhaps jS[aaavo]v. 15-16 Karao-rpo^Ti : cf. KaraaroXq, p. 

S48. 19 ovk [e'8i8ot> av; Korte: ovk [e'Sefar' av; Crusius: 

ay , e[Z] epos varrip tjv ovk 6[re0vT]Kciis 17S77; Manteuffel; but 
epos is wrong and ovk very doubtful ; the o after it is not in 
II. 21 tt[<o]s; ap' epe eAey' av 6 aaufcov avrqv; Manteuffel, 

but the end of this cannot be reconciled with the evidence of 

II. itcjs epe e8evo . . v Korte ; irco[? o.p\a epe eAey* av 

o[7rw]t[«v aunji'; Crusius, after Bell : the letters are not legible, 
and can be forced into various combinations. 22 a£ito[s 

earat aot Manteuffel, d£uu[a« 1} tovtcoi Crusius. 
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a •] ^otx[.]ur[. ..]...[ 

ofxoios et/ni; 
r tv)(6v. 

A ovk apeoK€L fxoi ovr[e 
"foa.TTpa.XfjLeLa'f 

24 ov] potx[d]v t[iv* e]t5v^[V ^ijtco - ou yap tou a8eX<f>ov Crusius : 



ANONYMOUS 
[3 a.d.] DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 

Ed. pr. *Milne, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the 
British Museum, 1927, no. 52, p. 39, and Addenda, p. xv. 
See Schubart, Gnomon, iv. 1928, 398 ; Wtist and Cronert, 
Philol. 84, 1928, 153; Korte, Archiv, x. 62; Manteuffel, 
Eos, 32, 1929, 34 and de opusculis graecis, p. 56 and p. 161 ; 
Knox, J.E.A. 15, 140. 

Interpretation of this fragment has gone beyond the bounds 
of legitimate inference. In the following account I include 
only so much as I judge to be certain or highly probable. 

(1) The Characters, (a) A young girl (napOdvos v. 17, 
Kopt) v. 18) ; (b) a brother, or sister, or both (ovyyove v. 4, 
(j>iXdSeX<f>€ v. 6). ^lAaSeA^e is so sharply contrasted with 
ovyyove fiapflape that two persons are probably intended. 
These may be a brother and a sister, or two brothers (less 
probably two. sisters, for vv. 8-16 (especially 12-16) are much 
more suitable to a brother), (c) A nurse (rpo<f>d v. 5), who 
is probably included in the ^aivd^evai v. 1 : that plural 
proves the presence of more than one woman beside the 
maiden ; for their identity, there is no need to look beyond 
the nurse and the lister whose presence we have doubtfully 
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(D) Do I look like (a man who is going to marry) 
an adulteress ? 

(C) Perhaps you do. 

(D) It is not my idea of fun . . . stale fish a . . . 

° Cf. Athen. Hi. 119 e, 132 e (Crusius). 

^ Hoix[€~}vT[pia]y Xt)[ifiopfva)i Srebrny, Manteuffel. 28 
oa-apa (a)A/xta (or acwpaAfua) KSrte, proverbial, like " faule 
Fische " in German. 



ANONYMOUS 
DAMSEL IN DISTRESS [3 a.d.] 

inferred under (b) above, (d) The young woman's father 
(irdiTep v. 27 : Wust reads narep, but irdrep seems to be fairly 
certain in II). 

(2) The distribution of the lines among the characters. 
The Papyrus gives no indication of change of speaker. It is 
certain that the maiden speaks w. 1-7, probable that her 
brother speaks w. 9-16. 

It is natural to suppose that the speaker changes where the 
metre changes ; the whole being performed by one Archimima, 
and the transition from one character to another being made 
clearer to the audience by a simultaneous change of metre. I 
have followed precedent in distributing the parts on this 
assumption : though neither this nor any other distribution 
is free from objections. In a good author, v. 17 and v. IS 
would naturally be spoken by different characters (Ae'ye 
■napQeve 17, elire Kopr] 18). Yet if change of metre is to 
accompany change of speaker, and vice versa, these lines 
must be said by the Nurse. For on this theory, the brother 
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must speak vv. 9-16, and therefore cannot speak vv. 17-21 ; 
the sister would not address her own sister as irapOive, nopy ; 
the father could not speak v. 20. 

The plain fact is that the evidence is not sufficient to allow 
a certain, or even a highly probable, distribution of the lines. 
The original assumption, that change of metre denotes change 
of speaker, may be wholly false. All we can say is, that any 
other distribution (e.g. that of Wiist) departs still farther 
from the available evidence and produces no better a result. 

(3) The nature of the plot. The maiden is being ques- 
tioned against her will by distracted womenfolk. Someone 
— probably her brother — reproaches her for want of con- 
fidence in him. Others coax her to reveal her secret, which is 
suspected to conceal a love-affair. The end is uncertain. 
There is a reference to a carousing reveller, who is a light o' 
love ; and to a festival by night. All that we may fairly 
conclude from this is : — the maiden has been violated at a 
midnight festival ; she is deeply distressed, but ashamed to 
confess to her womenfolk, who sorrow and sympathize with 

[nAP0ENO2 p-rj he\Lpare acofiara, fiouvofievai, 

/CCU /JL7] Kadvppit,€T€ TpOTTOV ipoV. 

tl rrepl o(f>vpd p,ov 8ep.as e/JaAere; 
ipie, avyyove fidpfiape, TrapaKaXeis ; 

LK6TLS, TpO<f>€, Vat, 7T€7TTCOKaS ep,ov ; 5 

0tAaSeA<^e, TTpovoia- Xoycov dve^t. 
7T€ipat,opievq jSacravt£o/zai. 

[aaea*os] ovto) tl . [ ]a> . v . . to . . . . pievr) 

vat. 

/cat TTpoaoirta. tutttcl 

/c[at] TrXoKapbovs 07Tapdo(o)eL. 10 
vvv eptadov dAr)6cos 
ot[i 7rA]etov ov Trodels 
pereXdovdd rt Ae'^at. 
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her ; or to her brother, who is annoyed that she has not had 
confidence in him. It is probable that she will discover that 
her unknown violator is none other than the youth whom she 
anyway desires to marry. {The resemblance to the plot of 
Menander's Epitrepontes is obvious.) 

Beyond this all is uncertain. Nothing is gained by intro- 
ducing Mothers and Friends into a fragment which itself 
affords no evidence of their participation ; nothing is gained 
by elaborating the plot beyond this point. Above all, infer- 
ences based upon vv. 25-27 are worthless ; so doubtful is the 
reading of the text there. 

(4) The Metres. 1-7 anap. dim., partly full, partly with 
(resolved) iambic end = anr6Kpora, Wilam. Gr. Versk. 374. 
9-16 ithyph.: aristoph. : ithyph.: iamb.: 2 pherecr.: 
iamb. dim. : adonius. 17-21 " mouse-tailed" hexameters, 
see Cronert, loc. cit., Higham, Greek Poetry and Life, 
p. 299. N.B. these lines avoid paroxytone endings. 22-end, 
reading is so uncertain that nothing is worth saying about 
the metre (cf. however Cronert, loc. cit.). 

Girl. Stop flaying yourselves, you crazy creatures, 
and stop insulting my character ! — Why have you 
thrown yourselves about my ankles ? Cruel brother, 
do you call to me ? Is it to entreat me, nurse — 
yes ? — that you have fallen here ? Loving sister, 
have a care ! b — refrain from speech ! c I am put to 
trial and torture ! 

Brother. . . . and beats her brow, and tears her 
hair ! Now I know for certain that you don't want 
to come to me or tell me anything more. You should 

° The women (sister, nurse) are beating their breasts and 
tearing their hair for sorrow. Cf. v. 9. 6 -npovoia, sc. 

taroi ; cf. evfaula earo), etc. e dveyrjt I take (with 

Cronert) to be a subjunctive equivalent to an imperative. 



1 prj ScjtpaTc Manteuffel. 6 Punctuation D. L. P. 
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eSet a ifie AifYaJveuacu, 

Kal ov Traprjv ifiol ttoiziv I 5 

■ndvra KeXevaat. 
[tpo*02] dprjvov VTrepdefxevr) Ae'ye, -napQive, pJ] riva 

erne, Kopr), <f>avepcos dXyqSova, p.r)S' 
(fiofiov. 

el deos ioriv 6 ads Kariyoov <f>pivas, [ov]8ev 

kovk exop-ev yeverrjv dypuLrarov rjp:epa 
<f>povei' 20 

Kal kclXos i(JTiv ecfrrjfios 6 ads ra^a, Kal oil 
Se KaXrj. 

[nAPOENOS] €7TLKa>pdt,ei Kal piedvei, 

KOLvrjs oe (frepcov ttoQov 'A<f>pohiTr)s 
avros T i(f>r)ficbv dypvTrvov 

V7TO KaXap,ov 'favopLaXovre.'f 25 
Kal tovtov ear fipaxurarov rjv 
^[•jjAa/j/xa, Trdrep, yivcboKco. 

erepov erepov 

Trapd 7Tawvx^cnv [ 
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have entreated me, and commanded me wherever I 
had power to act. 

Nurse. Put off lament and tell me, maid, you're 
not in love ? Tell me, daughter, the secret of your 
pain, and have no fear of me. If it's a god that 
possesses your heart, you do no wrong. We have 
no ferocious father : he is a gentle soul. And your 
young man is handsome, it may be ; you're pretty, 
too ! 

Girl. He revels and carouses : his desire is for 
loves that are given to all. He, in the bloom of 
youth, to the wakeful flute . . . Him too I dismiss : 
that was but the briefest craze, father, I recognize. 
One . . . another ... at the festival by night . . . 

17 iioi. Milne (for /xij). 25-end : the readings of IT are 

extremely difficult and doubtful ; contrast Milne, Manteuffel, 
CrOnert. 25 dvofia \eyei com. Milne. 26 *cai tovto 

ve'au Milne, later. 
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80 [3 b.c] LOCHUS 

Ed. pr. *Milne, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the 
British Museum, 1927, no. 54, p. 42, Plate IVa. See Korte, 
Archiv, x. 43 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, p. 60 ; Maas, 
Zeitschr. f. vergleich. Sprachforschung, 60, 1932, 286. 

~\vrai, vrjes (e)v ttovtojl doal 
7t]oXX6v 8' Iotlojv vcfrcb/JLeda 
]vres onXa V7)6s ovpir)v 8' e^'e 
~\povs ocfipa aeo [ie[ived>[x.^Qa 
] amerce fM7]8e rovrov ifMfidXrjis 5 
~\v lararaL KVKa>fj,evov 
~}[iv)S aAAa oil TTpofirjdeoai 

]vijlos . . . 



81 [Ostrakon ? 3 b.c] BOOK I 

Ed. pr. Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale superiors 
di Pisa, Lettere, Storia e Filosofia, Serie ii. vol. vi. 1937, 
fasc. i-ii, pp. 8-15 with Plate. See Pfeiffer, Philol. 92, 1937, 
117 with Plate; Theander, ibid. 465; Schubart, Hermes, 
73, 1938, 297 ; Vogiiano, Pap. d. r. Univ. di Milano, 1937, 
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LOCHUS [3 b.c] 

Dialect, style, spirit, metre and subject-matter {ci.fr. 56 
Diehl) are consistent with the attribution to Archilochus. 

. swift ships in the sea . . . 
. take in the sail . . . 

. ship's harness, and keep the fair wind . . . 
. that we may remember you . . . 
. keep it away, cast it not in (?) 
. rises in turmoil . . . 
. but do you take heed . . . 



7 TTponjOeoai: 2nd pers. sing. med. imper., Maas and 
L. & S. 



SAPPHO 
BOOK I 



[Ostrakon ? 3 B.C.] 
Korte, 



1, p. 271 ; Schadewaldt, AntiJce, 14, 1938, 77 ; 
Archie, xiii. 1938, 90. 

The reading of the first line is too uncertain to permit a 
probable inference about its subject-matter. In the rest, 
there follows a reference to a temple in a grove, and altars 
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fragrant with incense. " Cold water sounds through the 
apple-branches " — perhaps from a stream or waterfall behind 
them ; roses bloom, and the leaves rustle. There is also a 
meadow, and flowers therein. Aphrodite, wreath in hand, 
pours nectar into golden cups. 

This clearly enough includes a description of a shrine of 
Aphrodite in the country. Theander reminds us of 'A^poSiVij 
"Avdua, who {according to Hesychius) was worshipped at 
Cnossus in Crete. IfKprjTes or eV Kpijra? were read in v. 1, 
the poem might be a description of a shrine of this divinity ; 
and Sappho's poem might (but not necessarily) have been 
written in Crete on her way either to or from exile in Sicily. 
There is no other reference to Cretans in Sappho, unless fr. 12 

'fSevpvfifieKprj'f . . . 7rp[ ] vdov 

ayvov, 07T7r[ai rot] -^apiev [lev aAcro? 
fxaXi[av], ficbpioi Se re6vp:Lap,iv- 
01 XifiavojTCL), 

iv 8* vBcop ifivxpov /ceAaSei Si' vahuiv 5 
p,aAivcov, jSpdSoici Se tt&is 6 ^cupo? 
eoKiaoT , aWvaaofxevojv Se (f>vAAajv 
KcD//-a Kareppei, 

iv Se Xeificov KaX(X)i^oTos riOaXev 

rjpwoLcnv avOeaiv, "j'aiav^roi"}" 10 

/teAAi^a Txvioiaiv . . . 

evOa Srj crv ore/xfjuaT'] e'Aoicra, Ku7rpi, 
Xpvo'iaioiv iv kvXlk€gglv ajSpco? 

1 8e op' vfiujf (?) fKfrqT€s1f Pfeiffer : Sevpvufieiaprjraf Schubart: 
nvpvfifitKpr)T$s ed. pr. Hence Bevpv fi eV Kpyras Theander, 
Sevp' v[i is p'rpas Sehubart. 77p[oAi770icra] Theander. vaov 
Lobel. 2 omrai Lobel, rot D. L. P. 3 [laXlav 
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incerti auctoris (Lobel, p. 73) is ascribed to her. In that 
fragment, Cretan women dance around an altar in a meadow 
of flowers (v. 2 aptf epoevra P<I>(j.ov, v. 3 iroas repcv dvdos 
ndAciKov fiaTelaai). It is easy to infer that both fragments 
describe the worship of the same goddess — Aphrodite of the 
Flowers, at Cnossus, whose altar stands in a grove with 
a meadow beside it (cf. no. 88 (a) below). But decisive 
evidence is wanting, since it is not certain either that v. 1 of 
our fragment has any reference to Cretans {though it is 
probable), or that Sappho is the author of the other frag- 
ment. Vv. 5, 7-8—Diehl, Anth. Lyr. (1935), Sappho no. 5 ; 
w. 13-16 = no. 6. 

Hither, . . . the holy temple, where is a pleasant 
grove of apple trees, and altars fragrant with frank- 
incense. 

And there cold water sounds through the apple- 
branches, and all the place is shadowy with roses, 
and from the whispering leaves comes slumber down. 

And there a lovely meadow blooms with flowers of 
springtime, and the . . . breathe the sweet scent . . . 

There, Aphrodite takes up wreaths and pours nectar 

Lobel. j3cD/ioi AEMI : corr. ed. pr. : 8' evt 6. Pfeiffer. 4 
Siavarru} II, corr. Pfeiffer. 6 fiaXiav II, corr. Pfeiffer. 

7 eoKiaorai, Ovoo. ed. pr., corr. Schubart. 8 Ku>p.a kwt 

tppov ed. pr. : Kareppov Pfeiffer: Karaipiov Schubart, i.e. kol- 
taxpi + ON from following EN (Karaipi — Karep{p)ei). 9 
IAA . AOTOS ed. pr. : t } • • fSoros Pfeiffer : Imro^oros 
Schubart, Lobel. But II does not resemble A elsewhere in 
this text, and it is questionable if horses should have any 
place in the sacred meadow, cf. Eur. Hipp. 73-77. KAAI- 
BOTOE D. L. P. 9-10 redaXe t . Tiv<f>piv , vois avdeaiv ed. 

pr. : Te6aXe T^rrrfpipiv vois Schubart, i.e. perhaps a combination 
of two readings, Xcarlvoiaiv and rjpivoiaiv, into Xarrqpityijvois. 
at 8' avT/rot edd. : but amfros (for avrjTov) is found nowhere 
else. 13 Sos /ieSe'otaa Kvirpi Schubart. 14 II has 

aupcas (Lobel). 
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ifi([ie)fi€ixiJ,evov BaXlaiai veKrap 
olvoxoeiaa 



KOPINNA 

82 [1 a.u.] 0PE2TA2 

Ed. pr. Coppola, Introduzione a Pindaro, p. 231. Revised 
text in *Vitelli-Norsa, Papiri Oreci e Latini, x. 1932, no. 
1174, p. 140 with Plate. See Diehl, Anthol. Lyr? i. fasc. iv. 
p. 201 ; Bowra, Class. Qu. 1936, 130 ; Korte, Archiv, xiii. 
1938, 95. 

{Small fragments of seven lines) 

OPE2TA2 

po\as fJikv 'Q/aayco Ai77cDaa t[ 
] lapov <j)6.os aeXdvas 77aaa[ 
Jar "Qprj 8' is Ato? a/AjSporu [ 
] Feapos iv avBecri yeya[ 

~\oVV X°P°S iTTTO.TTOv\oV [ 6 



niNAAPOS 

83 $}) ? A ' D '3 FRAGMENTS OF TWO POEMS 
[(6) 1 A.D.] 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1922, (a) no. 1791, 
p. 84, Plate III ; (6) no. 1792, p. 86. See *Bowra, Pindari 
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gracefully in golden cups, mingled with the festive 
joy . . . 



CORINNA 
ORESTES [1 a.d.] 

This fragment suggests that Orestes had a place among the 
native heroes of old Boeotian tradition : cf. Pindar, P. ix., 
and full discussion in Bowra, loc. cit., Coppola, loc. cit. 

(Small fragments of seven lines) 

Orestes 

. . . Leaving the streams of Ocean . . . 

. . . the holy light of the moon . . . 

. . . the immortal Hours . . . from Zeus . . . 

. . . rejoice in the -flowers of spring . . . 

. . . choir through the city of seven gates . . . 



PINDAR 

FRAGMENTS OF TWO POEMS K$ 2 A - D - = 

[(b) 1 A.D. 

Carmina, Paeanes, xi.,xii.; KOrte, Archiv, vii. 137; Schroeder, 
Pindarus, Carmina, pp. 345-346 ; Schmidt, G.O.A. 1924, 2. 

(a) The reference is to the second and third temples at 
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Delphi, and to the story {Paus. x. 5. 9) that the former of 
these was sent to the Hyperboreans : the latter is described 

(a) vaov tov /xev 'YTrepPop[eais 
avpais t,afi€vr)s e/xei£[er, 
<5 Motcrai, tov Se 7to.vt€x[voloiv 
' A(f>a.LOTOV 7raXdfiaLS Kal 'A0[d- 
vas] tls 6 pvd[j.ds i<f>aLvero; 5 
xdXiceoi [lev tolxol, ^dA/ccai 0' 
V7to KLoves earacr[av 
Xpvaeai 8' l£ imep alerov 
aetSov KrjArjb'oves. 

dAAd vw r)pov€T7). [ 10 
Kepavvwi xOov* dvofY^ais" 
Zeu?] eKp[v]tfjev [a.7r]dvTO)s 

{Fragments of eight more lines) 

(6) m 

]oiow ewe[ 

]aAa 8' 'Apre/xiSf ]ovas [ 

Xexos d/x^>€7ro[Aei . .]a roiaurf 

.]v{ivtfoios 8/3e7r[. .] d/xa Se <f)[ 5 

Na£d0ev Ai7TapoTp6<f>cov 6voi[as 

[xrjjXcov Xa/atVeacri /xiySav 

Kifjv^tov 7ra/)d Kprjfivov, evda 

Ke\aive<j)€ dpyifipivTav \eyo\yri 

r Ly\va Kade^ofievov Kopv<j>aZ- 10 

-ow virepOe <f)vAd£[ai xp]° vov > 

dviK dyavofipiDV 

Kotou dvyaTrjp Auero Tep7rvds 

d)b"ivos. e'Aa/xi/rav 

8' deAiou Se'/xa? oTrcuf? * 5 
dyAaor es* (/•do? lovre? Si'8u/ioi 
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in detail (vv. 3-9) ; its destruction by a thunderbolt was the 
subject of vv. 10-12. 

(b) Ascribed to Pindar on grounds of style and vocabulary 
{see ed. pr. p. 87). The subject is the birth of the tvcin 
children of Zeus and Leto. 

(a) One temple in his violence he ° brought near 
to the Northern Winds. But for the other, — tell, 
Muses, what grace was this, fashioned by the handi- 
craft of Hephaestus and Athene ? Walls of bronze, 
bronze pillars supported it ; in gold above the gable 
sang six enchantresses. But . . . Zeus rent the earth 
asunder with a thunderbolt, and hid it utterly from 
sight. . . . 

(Fragments of eight more lines) 

(h) (Vv. 5 sqq.) . . . and also from Naxos (brought) 
sacrifices of fat sheep for all the Graces on the crags 
of Cynthus, where they say the dark-clouded wielder 
of the bright thunderbolt, Zeus, sitting on the peaks 
above, watched the time when Coeus's gentle 
daughter b was released from the travail that was 
her joy. Bright they shone as the sun, when to 
the glorious daylight they came, twin children : and 

° Apollo. * Leto. 



(a) 10 viv \fi]poi\Tai re teal Korte. 
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7rcu8es" ttoXvv pod[o]v leaav airo arofj^draiv 
*E]Aei'0uia re kcu Ad[x\ ems' 

(Fragments of eight more lines) 



ANONYMOUS, perhaps BACCHYLIDES 
(or possibly SIMONIDES) 

[2-3 A.D.] 

*Ed. pr. Vogliano, Papiri Greet e Latini, x. 1933, no. 1181, 
p. 169. See Milne, Class. Rev. 47, 1933, 62 ; Snell, Bacchy- 
lides fr. dub. 60, 61 ; Severyns, Bacchylide, 1933, p. 142 ; 
Davison, Class. Rev. 1934, 205 and literature quoted there 
and by Snell, loc. cit. ; Bowra, Class. Rev. 1933, 440 ; Korte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 92 ; Snell, Hermes, Einzelschr. 5, 1937, 98. 

Ascribed to Bacchylides on grounds of style .: especially 
because of the abundance of compound adjectives, and the 
preference for new formations (cf. in the first three lines 
of the second piece loSeprfs, veoKeXaSos). Further : the 
fragments seem to be a continuation of the alphabetically 
arranged Dithyrambs of Bacchylides in the B.M. papyrus. 
The latter run in order down to the letter I : the second of 
our pieces begins with the letter A ; and it is not unlikely 
that the first begins with the letter K (Ka/fetpot, or Kacrrwp 
/cat UoXvSevicvs). But it must be confessed that the subject- 
matter of the first piece is uncertain (Milne may be right in 
detecting a reference (w. 12-15) to the story of divine twins, 
one of whom was to dwell in Hades, the other on earth. Castor 
and Polydeuces would then be the most natural subject : 
though others — e.g. the Cabiroi — cannot be excluded from 
consideration). Further, Davison is justly sceptical about 
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Lachesis a and Ilithyia sent forth a great clamour 
from their Hps. . . . 



• Lachesis as goddess of childbirth elsewhere only Isyll. 
Paean 18. 



ANONYMOUS, perhaps BACCHYLIDES 
(or possibly SIMONIDES) 

[2-3 A.D.] 



the coincidence that " a papyrus discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 
1928 should Jit so closely on to the end of a papyrus discovered 
in a tomb at Meir in 1896." 

Davison argues for the ascription to Simonides. But the 
evidence is not much, if at all, stronger. Simonides wrote a 
poem about women in exile {Plutarch, On Exile 8, 602 c-d); 
" that poem included at least one lament in direct speech." 
Now the first of our pieces also may be interpreted to be a 
poem about women in exile (from Troy) ; and their lamenta- 
tions are in direct speech (l-o). So far the ascription to 
Simonides rests on the supposition that his treatment of this 
subject in this manner must have been unique. But Davison 
observes further that the metre of our fragment corresponds 
in part with that of Plutarch's quotation (fr. 28 Diehf) : — 



{Fragments of eight more lines) 
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Plutarch's next word, opv/xaySos, can hardly be made to 
correspond to TL's 8ifievaKa[, whatever that may stand for 
(At fih aK<u[pov Milne). Davison suggests that it may be 
a case of a choriamb corresponding to an ionic a minore : 
but there is no parallel (Simon.fr. 13, v. 7 = v. 21 is far too 
hypothetical to be used as evidence here). We must then 

vjrrep dfi€Tep[ag veo- 
tcltos iparv[. . ofijfiaTa 
B]vafi€vea)[v } avejxoifAeOa 
OLKpirois av[ 

V7TO TTev9e\oiv rfj/jLevai' 6 
Kpvoevn yap [eV 7r]oAe)uaK 

(Fragments of eight lines) 

fxaX eye[tpe] roi[a]ura <f>dris 

errel So/c[. . .]/cia[. .]v 

eVei 7roAu[8ev]S/)e[a/]v ai[.]a>v 

KVfia 7To[p€va] oltt* 'IAiou 10 

decov ri[s d][i- 

(f>av$6[y erne rov fi€v 

avdi ii£ve\iv ]ep[ . ~\fii8i 

rov 8' ovX6fie[vov . Jjeifxev 

Trpo(f>vyeiv dd\yar\ov. 15 

e\rraaavTepai 8' lafj^ai 

ovpavov l^ov [ 

ae'A7TT6U6 irepl ^a/)Jju.a]Tt [ 

ouS' dvBpcov 

OcoKoiai fi€Te[. . . .]ra;[V fieXos 20 
dvavBov fyy 

veat S' £tt€vxo\v\t\o . . .]AAat 

y \ i r 
IT) L7j. 
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suppose that Plutarch has " omitted either a tcord equivalent 
to one long syllable, . . . or a whole line, before opvp^yhos." 

The coincidences of subject-matter, treatment, and metre" 
are admittedly curious: but in my opinion they fall far short 
of proof of Simonidean authorship. It is tenable, too, that 
the style of the fragments as a whole is by no means 
reminiscent of Simonides. 

" . . .in defence of our youth, checks the glance 
of foemen upon us, we should endure to sit beneath 
an infinite load of sorrow. For in bitter war . . . 

(Fragments of eight lines) 

Such the utterance that aroused . . . 

For ... of many trees, the wave carried . . . from 
Ilium, a god declared openly that one should abide 
there . . . but the other should escape accursed 
death. And multitudinous cries . . . went up to 
Heaven for unexpected joy, and the song of men 
... on seats . . . was not silent ; and young women 
prayed . . . Ie, Ie. 

a The coincidence of metre depends, of course, on the 
scansion of -nop^vpias : it may seem more natural to scan 

U7jf« fit TTop<j)vpeas aXos apcj>iTapaocrop.evas opvpxiySos, a 
sequence of lyric dactyls : if so, there is no metrical coinci- 
dence at all, and the case for Simonides becomes very weak 
indeed. 



4 av[exol(ie9a repeated, Beazley. 9 Maas. o^c[t]^v 

Milne, but " alyCiv e aicrtuv vanno esclusi " ed. pr. awvtov 
Beazley. 12 D. L. P. (after Milne). 13 7r]op"AtSi 

Milne, impossible acc. to text of ed. pr. 
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AETKIIlIl[l] AE2 

lohepKel reAAo/Ltevat 
Ku7rpt8t veoKe[X\aSov 
ejveiSea xopov 



ANONYMOUS 

DIVERS FRAGMENTS OF EARLY LYRIC 
[1-2 a.d.] POETRY 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 220, p. 41, 
Plate VI. See *Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 194 ; 

(a) 7] Arjfivos to TraAcuov et tis aAAi? 

(b) ev£d]nr)v raSe rot? Qeota asnaai 

(c) TTT€pa 8' ayva Trap' "Etpcoros 'A^pdStra 

(d) Trapdevov Koprpf 



ANONYMOUS 

[Early 3 b.c] SCOLIA, perhaps ATTIC 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 56, Plate VIII. See Diehl, Anth. Lyr.Graec. 
ii. p. 189 ; Powell, Collect. Alexandr. p. 190 ; Korte, Archiv, 
1913, 552 ; Schroeder, Phil. Woch. 1907, 1446 ; Schmidt, 
Phil. Woch. 1908, 430 ; Maas, Crusius, Lit. Centralbl. 1907,- 
1319 ; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 58. 



Two scolia, or drinking-songs, destined for recitation at 
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Leucippides 

We arise and (begin) a fair dance of new song for 
the Cyprian violet-eyed. . . . 



ANONYMOUS 

DIVERS FRAGMENTS OF EARLY LYRIC 

POETRY [1-2 a.d.] 

Leo, N.G.G. 1899, 499 ; Diehl, Antk. Lyr. Gr* I. iv. 215, 
219 ; Lobel, Saw^oCs MeAi; Inc. Auct. 19. 

(a) Lemnos, of old, of all cities . . . 

(b) Thus I entreated all the gods . . . 

(c) Aphrodite . . . holy wings from Eros . . ,° 

(d) A virgin girl . . . 

fl Perhaps a line of Sappho. 



- ANONYMOUS 

SCOLIA, perhaps ATTIC [Early 3 B.C.] 

symposia or banquets. Cf. the collection of Attic scolia in 
Athenaeus xv. 694 c {Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 181 ; 
Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, ch. ir.). 

In (a) the interpretation of the title ~Evjxopar[ . . ], and 
identity of the irapdevos of w. 3 sqq. are uncertain. Ed. pr. 
supplements Ew^co/>aT[i's](orEi5^a>paT[c6]) and appears tounder- 
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stand by this title " the Scout's Goddess " ; she is then to be 
identified with the napdivos of vv. 3 sqq. It is however 
perhaps more probable that the supplement should be Ei(f>a>- 
par[os] " The Easy Prey," a synonym for Homer's Dolon, 
who is in fact the subject of the song. The identity of the 
■napdivos will then remain uncertain ; though Athene is the 
most natural candidate, since she is especially the goddess 
who protects and prospers Odysseus, the captor of Dolon ; cf. 
Homer, II. x. 245, 277, 284, 295, where Athene's influence in 
this episode is particularly stressed ; cf. further, II. x. 507, 

(a) i]yK€paaov XaptVajv /cpar^[p'] e77ior[e- 
<f)€a Kp\vj>i6v re 7r]po77i[v]e [Ao]yoi>. 
ay\[Lo.iv ', oti TTapQiviov 

a-Trelpoai TrAe^o/iev v/xvois 

rav hopl ocLpLCLTt, Keipapievav 5 
Tp[oi]av Kara [r]6v Trapd vavalv aeipLvd- 
ct]toi? aXovra 
vvKTi^drav okottov. 

(b) Mv7jp,oavv7) 

Movadv dyav6p.p,ar€ /xarep 

ovve7Ti<J7reo acov tckvcov [. . .]an [. . .]a>r 

apTi fipvovcrav doiSdv 

7TpCOT07Tay€L ao(f>lai $Ul7TOlKl\oV 

€K(f>€pOp,€V. 5 

1 Ei(f>d>pa[Tos] D. L. P. : -Tt's or -rto ed. pr. (b) 1 <L 

Mover' dyavofifiare, corr. ed. pr. 2 [ayv]a»i [yov]a>i ed. pr. 



i.e. of poetic beauty. 6 i.e. the " toast " (the poem 
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578. Whether the praise of Athene should then lead to 
the inference that these scolia are, like those of Athenaeum, 
Attic songs, remains uncertain (N.B. the dialect of the elegy 
which follows these songs in n, no. 103 below, is " so gut 
wie ganz attisch," ed. pr.). 

(b) A song entitled " Mnj/ioowij." The virtues of the 
composition are pompously advertised in the 3rd-5th lines : 
then the proper theme begins — the sailor is advised to hug 
the shore and make for safety when the south-wind blows 
a gale. 

The Easy Capture - 

(a) Pour a bowl brimful of Graces, drink a riddle 6 
for a toast. Give notice, that we are going to weave 
in boundless c chants that Maiden d who in presence • 
with her spear at Troy destroyed the spy' caught 
by night beside those vessels unforgettable. 

Memory 

(b) O mother of the Muses, with gentle eyes, 
follow the ... of your children : we bring out a 
song but lately flowering forth, bedight with new- 
fashioned art. 

which follows) is to be obscurely phrased, to take the form of 
a ypT<fx>s or riddle : hence the obscurity of the phrases which 
follow. ' Perhaps "boundless in their praise of 

Athene " (after ed. pr.) : or " songs that shall have no 
limit or end," i.e. shall be sung everywhere for ever: 
or "rings (wreaths) of song," cf. Pindar, Nem. viii. 15 
(Beazjey). d Probably Athene. • An " improve- 

ment "on Homer: who however strongly implies a more or 
less direct intervention of Athene in this episode. The poet 
only suggests that Athene was invisibly present, guiding the 
spear of Odysseus (and Diomedes). Possibly Sopos of/tan, 
" with the dart of a spear." ' Dolon, the Trojan spy in 

Homer, R. x. 
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vrjd t]oi rey^av 'A^eAcotou Sp6a[oc. 
irave] TTaparrpoubv, vcf)i€i 7ro8a, 
Xv' iavov Trrdpvyas, rdxos leao 
XerTToXidcov [e7r' dycojv 

ev' Kadopa 7rdXayos, 10 
7rapa ydv €K(f>evy€ votov xaXeTrdv 
<f>o^€pdv [8ia7ro]vT07rXavr} ixaviav. 

(6) 7 nipa. irpoiwv coni. ed. pr. 



° The dew of Achelous : rain, acc. to ed. pr. ; but see 
Callim. Hymn. Dem. 13, Schol. T on Horn. 11. xxi. 195, Dion. 



ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC 
[c. 1 b.c] POETRY 

Ed. pr. Oellacher, Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussamm- 
lung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien : Papyrus Erzherzog 
Rainer, Neue Serie, Erste Folge, Wien, 1932, no. xxii. p. 136. 
See Korte, Archiv, xi. 1935, 246 ; Cronert, Symb. Oslo. 14, 
1935, 126 ; Powell, Class. Rev. 46, 1932, 263, and New 
Chapters, iii. 210. 

Fragments of Dithyrambic poetry embedded in a prose 

(a) dvafioaoov avrwi. 

Aiovvoov dlyjaofiev 
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The dews of Achelous ° - have bathed our ship : 
cease faring further, relax the sheet, release the 
wings of linen, 6 swiftly speed to the light shingle of 
the shore ! Hurrah ! c Keep a watch on the ocean, 
hug the shore and avoid the harsh dreadful sea- 
roving frenzy of the south-wind ! 

Perieg. 433, Epic. Adesp. 5. 2 (Powell) and Panyasis fr. 1 in 
Powell, Collect. Alex. p. 248: in .all these places 'AxeAokos — 
wKeavos. * The sails. c ev is divided in II from 

the preceding and following words by English colons (:), the 
significance of which is here uncommonly obscure. (Often 
used to denote change of speaker ; this is improbable here, 
as ed. pr. observe.) 



ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC 

POETRY [c. 1 b.c] 

text, irhich may have been a treatise on the great Dithy- 
rambic poets of the turn of the 5th and 4th centuries b.c, or 
a commentary on one such poet ; written about the end of the 
3rd century b.c Philoxenus and Melanippides are men- 
tioned by name. 

{CrSnert, loc. cit., appears to attribute (f) to Timotheus : I 
do not know tchy). 

(a) . . . lift up your voice to him ! We will sing 



(a) 2 possibly a[ei]ao/i€v: but it is better to avoid the 
strange form. 
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tepai? iv dpipais 
ScoSe/ca prjvas drrovra, 
irdpa 8' c5pa, Trdvra 8' 

(6) Z[e]us p:ev iireppefie £dp£apa ^povTat 
yav 8' eurafe IlocreiSav 
XpucredSovn rpiaivai [ 

(c) ] Kaprrcbi 
dy[v]d Spus" 

</>weTO ardxvs dppiya KpidaZs 

TraaTreppei, 

di>0ei kcu AeyKOXiTWV 

dp,a £eid /cuavdrpcfxt 

(d) "A]^p.a>vo? d[.]e0A[. . 
eVje'jSa rqAcoTrdv ISpvdels 
a[vr5]$pov Aifivas 
acr7raCTio9 77o<ti Aeipa>- 
vcxiv repev* dv0ea reipas 
aaip-' dxapdrov 

(e) vvpcpav cpoLVLKOTr[rep]vya' 
iKparetf 8' vtto yd? Bero 
fipiapov t€kvov paarois 
"Apeco? -rrecpptKos 
7ra[t]8eup,' arvxta-S 

(J) ]e paXaKopparos vtt- 

vos [y]vTa -rrepl Trdvra fiaXcov 

(a) 5 vapa Sa>pa ed. pr., irdpa 8' aipo t'6tU in note. 
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of Dionysus on holy days. Twelve months he was 
away : now the season is here, and all the flowers . . . 

(b) Zeus roared with a savage thunderclap : Posei- 
don shook earth with his golden-fanged trident. 6 

(c) . . . fruit . . . sacred oak ; there grew a corn- 
ear mixed with barley, all seeds together ; there 
flowers the white-coated c wheat together with the 
dark-haired (barley) . . . 

(d) ... of Ammon . . . made his home far away 
and set foot on desert Libya ; rejoicing, crushed 
underfoot the slender flowers of the meadows, even 
he, unwearied d . . . 

(e) . . . nymph purple-winged.' Beneath the 
earth (?) she set upon her breast the strong child of 
Ares trembling/ the nursling of Misfortune . . . 

(J~) Sleep soft-eyed, encompassing all his limbs ; as 

" Evidently from an annual cult-song for Dionysus, per- 
formed on certain holy days, hinting at an Epiphany of 
the god, who has been absent since last year's festival. 
* Cf. Homer, H. xx. 57. c The coat is the husk sur- 

rounding the fruit on the ear. d Subject possibly 

Heracles, or epiphany of local divinity ; but the evidence 
seems insufficient for conjecture. • A new, and here 

unintelligible, compound. Possibly a Siren, Harpy or other 
winged female is the subject (ed. pr.). / Perhaps 

Penthesilea : drvxias will then refer to her name, compound 
partly of rrevdos, "mourning." (Beazlev). I suspect that 
the ridiculous KPATEI in v. 2 may be a corruption or 
misreading of KAEITH, the name of Penthesilea's nurse. 
But the general sense is extremely doubtful. 



fjapfSapafipovraii ed. pr. : but see Korte, loc. cit. (e) 3 

Perhaps fipiapov. (/) 1 rjXOev S]€ Cronert 
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coael pidrrjp 7ratS' dyana- 
r\6v xpoviov ISoucra <j>i\mi 
k\6Xtto)l TTrepvyas d/i<^ej8aAei> 



ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC 
[3 a.d.] POETRY 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. i. 1898, no. 9, p. 14, Plate 
III. See *Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, pp. 192-193 ; 
Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Or. ii. pp. 166-167 ; Wilamowitz, O.G.A. 
1898, 698 and Or. Versk. 67, 294 ; Jan, Phil. Woch. 1899, 
478 and P.-W.-K. ii. 1063 ; Muenscher, Hermes, 54, 1919, 
42 ; Reinach, Rev. Et. Or. xi. 399 ; Powell-Barber, New 
Chapters, i. 54. 

(a) ev9a $rj ttolklXcov avOicov dfjL^porot AeipiaKes 
fiadvoKiov nap* dXcros dfipoTrapdevovs 
evidbras xopovs dy/cdAcit? Sc^oitcu. 

(b) ootcs evOvfjilrji /ecu ^opois rfierai. 

(c) (f>lXov cbpaioiv a.ya.Try][ia, dva- 
toZoiv ava.7TavpxL pLo-^dojv. 

(d) (f>epT<iTOV SaifjLov* dyvds t4kos 
[xarepos dv KaSynos - eyevvaoi ttot iv 
reus - TToAvoXftoicri Q-q^ais. 

.(c) I (w) <j>!Xov Powell. 
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a mother, seeing her darling son after many days, 
casts her wings about him on her loving breast ... * 



ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC 

POETRY [3 a.d.] 

Fragments quoted in a treatise on metre identified by 
ed.pr. with the 'PvdfUKa Erotxeux of Aristoxenus ofTarentum. 
Quotations probably from 4th-century Dithyrambs ((e) per- 
haps from a Partheneion ; in (b), the Ionic evdvul-qi renders 
doubtful the ascription to a Dithyramb). With the grove 
and meadows of (a), compare the fragment of Sappho above. 

(a) Where the fields Which decay Not, nor fade 
Receive in their embrace by shady woodland 
deeps 

Delicate Maiden-throngs Celebrating Bac- 
chus. 

(6) Who soe'er Pleasure takes In good cheer 
And the dance. 

(c) To the Hours Cherished delight, to men 
Respite for a space from labour. 

(d) All-revered God, a chaste Mother's child, 
Hers, who of old Was in the wealth- Teem- 
ing renowned 

City of Thebes Born to Cadmus. 

• The translations, intended to reproduce the original 
metres, are taken from ed. pr. 
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(e) jSare jSare KeWev al8* 

is to Trpoadev opofxevav 
Tis nod' a veavis; cos 



ANONYMOUS 
[3 b.c] ? DITHYRAMBIC POEM 

Ed. pr. *Gerhard, Griechische Papyri ; Urkunden und 
Literarische Texte aus der Papyrus-Sammlung der Uni- 
versitdtsbibliothek . Heidelberg, 1938, no. 178, p. 26. See 
Roberts, Class. Rev. liii. 1939, 89. 

The evidence for the connexion of these fragments with 
some parts of the story of Odysseus is as follows : — 

(1) V. 48 iroXvaivo[. . .]<reu. ■noXvaiv 0[Bvo]oev is a 

possible supplement ; noXvaivos is used by Homer of 
Odysseus only. 

(2) V. 20 KlpKCLs, the only other proper name in the piece, 
is clearly consistent with the above connexion. 

(3) There is some evidence that vv. 47 sqq. are concerned 
with the underworld, cf. Ei5juew8dV, vito £6<f>ov B' depd[eiro?, 
^difievcov fiaoiXija. nav8[oK€a. Now in v. 43 the speaker 
addresses his mother, parep ipa : these words, and also the 
words in the next line aXX aye fioi roSe, occur also in the 
scene in Homer where Odysseus addresses his mother (Od. xi. 
164, 170). The coincidence in phraseology is not very s«r- 
prising ; but in a scene relating to the underworld, and one 
already conjectured on other grounds to deal with Odysseus, 
the coincidence becomes not altogether negligible. 

(4) The adjectives iroXvTrXavqs v. 32, SoXofi-jras v. 33 
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(e) Onward, onward now ye maids, 

Come ye speeding on to the front. 
Who then can that maiden be ? 
With what grace about her flows . . . 



ANONYMOUS 
? DITHYRAMBIC POEM [3 b.c] 
describe Odysseus aptly. And the references to wanderings 

Over the Sea, V. 36 ava icvfiara 770VTia . . . dXaXq(j.evos, 
after V. 46 aw vat fteXaivax Tr\ayx6e(s suit his story well. 

The evidence for the connexion of vv. 1-31 with the story 
of Elpenor is (1) the reference to Circe v. 20, from whose roof 
he fell to his death, (2) references to death and a burial in the 
fragments. This is therefore a possible, though hazardous, 
speculation. 

Ed. pr. assigned these fragments to Timotheus : who 
(according to some hss. of Etym. Magn.) wrote an Odyssey 
in four books. We know that he wrote four dithyrambs on 
the story of Odysseus — Elpenor fr. 4 Wilam., Cyclops 
fr. 5-8 Wilam., Scylla fr. 17-19 Wilam., Laertes fr. 9 
Wilam. It is natural to suppose (with ed. pr.) that these 
four dithyrambs constituted the four books of the Odyssey. 
But if this is so, it is unlikely that our fragments are part of 
that poem ; for though the reference to Elpenor (if there is 
one) would suit this theory well, there is no room in the above 
scheme of Timotheus's Odyssey for the NeVwa, or scene in 
the underworld ; which is the only scene ichich can be inferred 
with probability from our fragments. 

Further, the style of these fragments does not recall 
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Timotheus. We miss the bold — indeed the ludicrous — • 
metaphors and paraphrases of the poet of The Persians ; we 
miss the extravagant compound adjectives (Kparepavyqs is 
bold ; fiadviTopos, ftaOviroXos, dpaavaiyis, evepiorys are com- 
paratively tame). And we can hardly believe that Timotheus 
wrote so simply and clearly, or that he copied Homeric 
epithets and turns of phrase so submissively. This is the 

fieXeos S[ . ]o . . [ 
e\K<j)vyov dA/ca[ 
]ara [xev aKorea\_ 
]ai? Se 7t6t[jlo[ 

^apfizvos <oAe[ ^ 
Ka\raaropeaag jS[ 

K]eBpiv6v 7T . [ 

] d7roor^aAr[ 

] . GLV7T€v[ 

]eiSfi[ 10 
<f)]aeo(l)6p[o]v aeA[iou] Bpofxov eV[ 
e]7TL veprepov avyrjv vvkt[ 
lepiafx dvr€(f)a€ . . vj>€k[ 

] T€KVOV <Z> TCKVOV c[ . ] . . [ 

]aAAa raj AapSavi[ 15 
~\vyora re Sea[ 

(Traces of two lines, including ] . opa — 'EATr^vjopa 
ed. pr.) 

][X7rpox€OJ Adyoi? ifJicov 

] . afiois olSa yap d>s 7ra[ 

]u Kvavavyeos aye[t]v 

] KipKas ev . [.]pee .[...].. 20 
~\oerj Se rd(f)OV arrjpLypLari 
] reKvcov LKeras TrpoyiuiV 
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lucid writing of a straightforward and comparatively un- 
ambitious poet, who calls a wave Kv^a, the sun aeXios, a 
tomb T<x<f>os, deception d^ora, etc. Metre, where discernible, 
proves nothing decisive. There is in fact' no strong evidence 
in favour of the ascription to Timotheus, some evidence 
against it. 

. . . unhappy . . . 

. . . escaped . . . strength . . . 

. . . dark . . . 

. . . doom . . . 

. . . perished . . . 

. . . strewed . . . 

... of cedar . . . 

. . . tripped (?)... 



. . . the course of the sun that brings light . . . 

... to the nether rays of night . . . 

. . . shone against . . . 

. . . child, my child . . . 

. . . but . . . Dardanian . . . 

(Traces of two lines) 

. . . pour forth . . . with words ... of my . . . 
. . . for I know how . . . 

... of the dark-shining ... to bring safely . . . 
.' . .of Circe . . . 

... to the foundation of a tomb . . . 

... of children . . suppliant pouring forth . . . 

12 em D. L. P. 13 Fort, ev veKvatv or ev veicpois. 

16 Fort, rre^eji/yora. 17 avyL—po\€w t vel fort. arova^ajJ/A 
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ot p.kv fiadvTTopov a[ 
7ToX\vBeyfiova 77at[. .]v 

] . a OTejVaJxaS' rradeajv [ 25 
] . pa? 5 . . tat S' rjyeipov [ 
]yi7 iivx*bv aiAo[ 
]^p' atat 17 Se vea 
] 0eot 

]jae'va i/^X" 30 
] . . tSa. 

TToXvTrXavrjra 8[ 
dirdrai hoXopLrjras S[ 
ktovol 7rrjaara 8[ 
oS' e'^ie Xvypd KwXvoev aX[ 
(bs ava KV[iaTa irovria. [ 
pots aXaXrjiievos rjXv[6 

OCT • • • Va? VlplTV7TOV 7t[ 

j3[. . . .]e Kparepavyeoi yop[y 

[. . . .JaTOTTveuCTTO? aupa [ 

[. . 8' vTToepety&t] y . [ 

[. .] . eTTvevoe veKvoiro . .[ 

[/LtJaVep e^ta, 0aaa to[ 

[d]AA' aye ^tot roSe t[ 

[. .]vojaot eweirev Sa[ 

[. . .]eaCTUcrra 0avaT[ 
{Fragments of nine lines, including o\i>v vol /AeAatvai 
TrXayxdtLS • • • dvepcois, Xifi €Ktbv .... 
eXnrov . p,arep • . •) 

W icat Eu^ertSdV e . . co . . . vtto £d<£ou 
o aepo- 

[evro? jcxjuov /zvflaw opp,av . . . e rade 077 
7roAuati>' '0[Sua]<7e£» 
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. . . some . . . the deep crossing . . . 

. . . Receiver of the Multitudes . . . 

. . . groans ... of sorrows . . . 

. . . collected . . . 

. . . recess . . . 

. . . alas ! and the young . . . 

. . . gods . . . 

. . . soul . . . 

The Wanderer . . . 

by deceit the crafty schemer . . . 

sorrows . . . 

he stopped me . . . grievous . . . 

as in the waves of the sea . . . 

wandering came . . . 

. . . lofty ... 

. . . bright strong . . . 

. . . -blown breeze . . . 

. . . was dashed down . . . 

. . . breathed . . . corpse- . . . 

My mother, often . . . 

But come., . . . me this . . . 

. . . spoke . . . 

. . . death . . . 

{Fragments of nine lines) 
. . . and of the kindly Goddesses . . . beneath the 
misty darkness ... of speech . . . impulse . . . this, 

23 61 D. L. P. 25 areva X as D. L. P. 27 Fort. 

Kuavavjyfj fiv^ov "AiSof?. 35 58' ifxe D. L. P. 37 

rjXvdov, -e. 40 ? KVfiaTOTrvevaros D. L. P. 42 

ve/aMTTOfiTT- ? 48 'OSoaaeu not at all certain. 
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] . Scofiara kcli <f)9ifjLevcov jSaaiArJa 77ai/S[o/cea] 
]ftei> 7Tpo(f>vyd)v ddvarov OpacrvaiyiBa t[. . . .]av 
] St' airelpova Kv[[xa]ra 

(Fragments of eight-and-a-half lines, including [xv^ov 
. . . avrpov, Awfiav . . . ovk etSov ouS' e'So- 
Kevoa voooi (cf. Od. xii. 258-259), eueptara[ . . . 
OaXepav <f>peva ehpiifjaro, ^adv7r6Xcov, avvOels 

KAtflCLKa) 



OIAIK02 

[End 3 b.c] HYMN TO DEMETER 

Ed. pr. Norsa, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, N.S. v. 
1927, p. 87+Gallavotti, ibid. ix. 1931, p. 37. See Powell- 
Barber, New Chapters, ii. 61 and iii. 195 ; Maas, Gnomon, 
1927, 439 ; Korte, Archiv, viii. 1927, 255 and *Hermes, 66, 
1931, 442 ; Stoessl, P.-W.-K. s.v. Philiskos, no. 4. 

The ascription to Philicus is based on Hephaestion, Ench. 
p. 30, 21 : Q>i\ikos Se 6 KepKvpalos, els u>v ti}s HXeidSos, 
e^afierpwi (sc. x°P ia t l ^ lK ^ 11 ) owid-qKev oXov iroirjfia' rrji ^ovnji 
fivcrriKa A-qfirjrpi re km <f>epoe<f>6vT]i km KXvfievcoi to. Bwpa : 
i.e. Philicus wrote a Hymn to Demeter in choriambic 
hexameters ; our fragment, on the same subject and in the 
same peculiar metre, is almost certainly a portion of that 
Hymn. The cult of Demeter was at this time very popular 
in Alexandria : new details of ritual had been instituted by 
royal command Kara (itixrjoiv tu>v 'AOtjvcjv (Schol. Callim. 
Hymn vi. 1). But it is clear that our poem was not a cult- 
song. It was an exercise i?i poetry — especially in metre — 
intended for a learned audience (Gallavotti, p. 56, Korte, 
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illustrious Odysseus . . . houses and king of the dead, 
their host, . . . escaping death ... of the bold 
aegis, . . . through the boundless waves . . . 
(Fragments of eight-and-a-half lines) 



PHILICUS 

HYMN TO DEMETER [End 3 b.c] 

p. 443 : evidence of the line quoted by Hephaestion, almost 
certainly from the beginning of our poem, Katvoypafov 
owBeoecos ttjs OiA/kou, ypaymariKoi, Bwpa <f>epa> irpos vfids). 
So far as tee can see, the poem was obscurely learned, varied 
in incident, original in metre. 

The action from vv. 4-15 is fairly clear. A woman (or 
goddess) has just finished speaking. The Nymphs and Graces 
and a crowd of mortal women do homage to Demeter, in the 
manner of subjects doing obeisance to an Eastern potentate. 
They honour her, as mortal victors at pan-Hellenic contests 
were honoured, by showering leaves over her — only they must 
throw whatever plants or grasses they can find : there are no 
leaves, for Demeter has made the earth unfruitful. Then 
from Halimous — here apparently located among the hills of 
Attica — comes Iambe (there was a shrine of Demeter and 
Persephone at Halimous, Paus. i. 31. 1). The poet, inspired 

" The metre had been used before (by Simias) ; but so far 
as we know, no poem had even been — or ever was again^— 
composed solely in lines of this metre. 
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by the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 202 sqq., now warns us 
that what follows is comic : Iambe addresses the women and 
Demeter with rough and ready familiarity, apologizes for her 
uncouth manners, admits that she has no gifts such as the 
goddesses and women offer, but promises to find a remedy for 
Demeter 's sorrow. 

The action of the 50 fragmentary verses which precede 
v. 4 in the papyrus is excessively obscure. It is probable 
enough that the first 21 lines narrated some part of Demeter' s 
search for Persephone, and told how the earth was rendered 
unfruitful. Vv. 22-50 have been, and can be, variously 
interpreted. 

Korte argues, with habitual skill, that they are a speech 
by Peitho (Persuasion), who consoles Demeter , forecasts the 
institution of the Eleusinian mysteries, and offers her 
assistance in recovering Persephone from the underworld. 
But great difficulty is caused by the fragments of lines 24-27 

.... kXv]6i Xirds [irjrpodev avraSeXfovs 

.... TfT^S SfiooirXayxvov eOpetfta Kvnpiv 

.... 'Q/ceavJiV^ ydXa aoi, /njrpi 8' eyw ovvaifios 

.... fijeydXas KoivoTrdraip Xox^vei. 

If the supplement in the third line is correct, the line is 
most naturally taken as an address to Zeus, reminding him 
that Amalthea, daughter of Occanus, was his nurse. But 
who is then the speaker ? Neither Demeter nor Peitho can 

] ayov Qepae<f>6vqv vtt aarpa 
~\aoi,v rjyrjaafxevrjs ovQev ifxov a<f>aXr}aei. 
dXXd cr]v TrevKas dveXov, Xve fiapeiav 6cf>pvv. 
■tj [lev [ejXrjyev [KaraKovovai, 8]e Nu/x^at re SiKai'a; 

~Xdp[i\res re Heidovs, 
7r]as" Se yvvatKcov a\jia kvkXou re Trjepit; eop,6s 
eddiTtevae irehov fierdoTTOLs . 
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say i*i)TfH 8' iy<b awaifios : Peitho, because it would not be 
true ; Demeter, because she had the same father (Cronus), as 
well as the same mother, as Zeus ; possibly the next line 
continued narpi re, or km traTpl ; but the phrase fiTjTpodev 
avra84\<jx>vs suggests that the speaker is sister of the listener 
on the mother's, not on the father's, side ; it may also be said 
that pip-pl 8' iyab owcupos is a most unnatural phrase for a 
sister to use to a brother — it should mean " lam of the same 
kin as your mother." Further, neither Peitho nor Demeter 
can — so far as we know — say ofioanXayyyov edpeipa Kiwpiv. 
Kbrte admits these objections, but can do nothing to remove 
them. 

So far as I can discover, the only figure in mythology who 
suits the four fragmentary lines quoted above is Dione. She 
is sister of Rhea, Zeus' s mother (jirjrpl 8' eyo> owainos: 
firp-p69ev avraS. will then = of your mother's sister): she 
brought up Aphrodite (edp&fia Kimpiv: ofiocrnXayxvov ob- 
scurely referring to the fact that she is daughter in common 
to Zeus and Dione) : further, Dione is anciently a daughter 
of Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. Theogon. 353 : a Nereid, 
Apollod. i. 12), therefore a sister of Amalthea i^D.Keav\ivn 
ydXa <roi) ; so, although she is here regarded as daughter of 
Uranus, her connexion with the Oceanids may have re- 
mained close. But I have no evidence for a close connexion 
of Dione with Demeter, and therefore no reason why she 
should intercede in this poem on Demeter 's behalf. 

"... bring Persephone to the starlight . . . you 
shall never stumble, where I lead. . . . Take up the 
torches, unknit your heavy brow." 

She ceased : . . . the Nymphs and Graces 
hearkened to righteous Persuasion, and together 
in a ring around her all the swarm of women did 



2 anP]aaiv Beazley. 



4 KaraKovovai Beazley. 
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<f>vX\o[3oXfjoai Se deav [ ]i> ea^ov rd fiova 

£dxf>VTa yfjs dtcdpirov. 
tt)v Se ycpaidv Trav\6.TTv]oTov piev opeiois 'AfAJt/zous' 

-qdeai, KaipLav Be, 
e/c rivos eoreiXe rv)([r]s' roiai Se] crefivots 6 yeXoTos 

Xoyos dp* aK€p8rj[s; 
ordcra yap e^dey^ar [d(f>ap 6a]p[a]aXeov /cat /ze'ya* 

p-rj j3aAAer(e) %6pTov alytov 
ov roSe TT€ivtovTi decoi [<f>dppLa]Kov, dAA' dpi^poaia 

yaorpos epetcrua XeTrrrjs. 10 
/cat ctu Se ttj? 'AtAi'So?, <5 S[ai/>t]o[r], 'Ia/zjS^s 

iiroLKovaov jSpa^u />iou ti /cepSo?. 
et/xi S' d7TatSeura x 6 ' ! '' ^ <*]i' diroiKovoa XdXos 

S^/zdrt?' at 0eat ju,ei> 
atSe, 0ed, aot kvXikcls [ ]e /cat arepipiara 

/cat [j8Ja7rTov u'Sa>/5 eV vypcoi, 
e'/c Se yuvat/cdji> 7r[e'AeTat i>u]i> fiordm) Sdjpov oKvypds 

iXd(f>ov Statra. 
ou#ei> e/xot TcDvSe SjrdpeaTiv y]4pas' dAA' et ^aAd- 

[a]e[t?] TT[£]vdos, iytb Se Auctoj. ... .15 

6 [a0Aio]v Gallavotti, [noTviaJv Powell. 7 TTavamiarov 

Gallavotti. 8 touh Se Lobel. 5p' d/cepSry[?; Norsa. 

1 1 c3 SaZfiov Schmid, Pohlenz. Various punctuations of the 
end* of the line. 12 End aiSeai/xev n, corr. Lobel. 

13 aiSefleai II: 0ea, Powell. W [Aa t> Gallavotti. " "14 
ireherai vvv Vogliano. 
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obeisance with their foreheads to the ground. For 
leaves to throw upon the goddess,, plants from the 
barren earth — all that was left — they had. 

Now by some chance Halimous sent forth that old 
woman, all unknown among her mountain-haunts, 
yet timely come. The tale of humour is good for the 
solemn spirit. — She stood there and cried at once 
aloud and boldly " Don't throw her the fodder of 
goats ! That is no remedy for a starving god ; it is 
ambrosia that supports her delicate belly ! Now do 
you, great Spirit, give ear to Iambe from Attica. 
I have some benefit to offer. I have given ° tongue 
to foolish chatter like a country-cousin gossip. These 
goddesses have given you, Goddess, chalices and . . . 
wreaths and water drawn in the stream 6 : and now 
from these women your gift is the grass, the diet of 
the timorous deer. Not one of such boons is mine 
to give : yet, if you will relax your sorrow, I will set 
free. ..." 

a For the constr. ei'/u \iaaa cf. S. O.T. 90, Kiihner-Gerth, i. 
38 A. 3. 6 Cf. Eur. Hipp. 123 fiaiTTav koXttioi pvrav 

■nayav irpoielaa (sc. ireTpa) : " a flowing stream, dipped into 
with pitchers." So here "water dipped-into (with — or by 
— pitchers) in the flood." But I have no great confidence 
in my rendering here and elsewhere in this piece. For 
another view see Powell, loc. cit. p. 199. 
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ANONYMOUS 

[3 b.c] HYMN TO DEMETER 

Ed. pr. ^Roberts, Aegyptus, xiv. 1934, p. 447. See Korte, 
Archiv, xiii. 1938, 89. 

The chief interest of this poor composition lies in its metre: 
the regular combination of dactylic hexameter and tetra- 
meter is familiar to us from Horace, Carm. i. 7. 28, but 
unique in Greek literature. Ed. pr. observes that the writer 
seems in vv. 3-10 to be contradicting Callimachus, who 
(Hymn to Zeus 57-66) had denied that the three gods cast 
lots for their empires, maintaining that Zeus won his place 
of honour by his own prowess. The poem may have gone on 

v]fxvov ArjfjLir][Tp]os 7ToXva)vvfxov apxofJLai, lar[dv 

&L]7r\a.K y , aKovaare, Seure, fjLeXiacrat, . 
koI tov iv ddavdrotai deols fieaarov ttot edevro 

KXrjpov, tis riva xwpov dvd£ei. 
Trpojroji 8' rjXde Aa^eiv ttovtov fiadvv dXfivpoBivr) 5 

Xepai rpiaivav e^ovra UoaeiSdv 
Zeus' 8' eAa^ev KpovlSrjs \iiyav ovpavov darepoevra 

devlav Iv* ^X"1 L fia-aiXelav 
'AyealXas 8' eAa^ev tov Td[prapov ov]pov eTreadai. 

Kol 7rdmv iiaKapeooi ra[8' rjpKei. 10 

Kal TOT dlTO K\*qp(X>V pikv d(f)lK€TO 8[ 

(Traces of one more line) 
9 ev]pyv Korte. 



Lit. " bees " : cf. Pindar, P. iv. 60 and Schol. b Sc. 

the gods. An ungainly sentence, cf, next note. e KXrjpos 
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HYMN TO DEMETER [3 b.c] 

to tell how Pluto stole Persephone, and how Demeter sought 
her. 

This piece is not "literature " in the narrower Alexandrian 
sense : it is the work of an amateur, e.g. a schoolmaster or 
public servant : it is interesting to observe how quickly and 
how far the work of Callimachus (and others) penetrated and 
provoked imitation. Here the influence of learned Alex- 
andrian poetry is clear from both metre and style (e.g. 
'AyeolXas for the king of Hades ; fieXiaaai for the priestesses 
of Demeter ; the form HooeiSdv accus. and the compound 
(new) dXnvpo8£vi}s). 

To raise a twofold hymn to Demeter of many 
names I start — hither and hear it, priestesses ! ° 
Once on a time they 6 cast the lot amidst the im- 
mortal gods, which one should rule which district. 
To him first came the lot, c that he — Poseidon, 4 * who 
holds the trident — should receive the salt eddies of 
the deep sea. Zeus, the son of Cronus, won the 
wide starry heaven to hold forever as his kingdom. 
And Agesilas * won Tartarus to be the district of hjs 
tendance. And all the gods were satisfied therewith. 
And then from the lots arrived . . . 

(Traces of one more line) 

is the subject of fjXQe, XaxeTv epexeg. infin. d HooetSav 

accus., Ar. Ach. 798. * Form of name known only 

from Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 195 ; Callim. Hymn v. 130 ; cf. 
Lactantius, de fals. relig. i. 1 1 Plutoni, cui nomen Agesilao, 
pars occidentis obtingeret (ed. pr.). 
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ANONYMOUS 

FOUR HELLENISTIC FRAGMENTS 
[About 100 b.c] 



Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt-Smyly, The Tebtunis Papyri^ i. 
1902, no. 1, p. 1, Plate I. See *Powell, Collectanea Alexan- 
dria, p. 185 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 296 ; Wilamowitz, 
Timotheos : die Perser, p. 82, n. 3 ; Gr. Versk. p. 343 ; 
Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 56, ii. 62. 

(a) Brief lyric poem, presumably incomplete, in which 
Helen complains that Menelaus is deserting her after their 
return from Troy. 

(a) a> Ravels x^-PL 10 - I 101 - ( GT P-) 
cfilAiov, or' e/x' rj-ydnas, 
ore hopaTi 7roAe/xt6t)t 
tolv Qpvywv 

ttoXlv eTTopOeis, povov 5 
rd/zd KOfxioai QeXwv 
Ae^ea ndXw els irdrpav. 



vvv he p,ovvav p? dcfrels 
aAoxov, d(xropy\ d^eis", 
rjv AavaiSav Ao^oy 
{p,€r)ep,oXev , 
fjs IW/<a. 7ralSa rdv 
dyapiov efA' "Kprepus 
ocfidyiov 'Aya/ze/zvovt . 



(dvriOTp.) 



10 



£ovdd Se Aiyvcf)wva 

opvea Stecf>oira (r') 

(d)v' ipfjp,ov hpios, dnpois (r') 

em kXcooi ttltvos i^/xei/ 
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FOUR HELLENISTIC FRAGMENTS 

[About 100 b.c] 

(b) An elaborate and " dithyrambic " description of dawn 
in the country : the writer displays his considerable know- 
ledge of bees. 

(c) and (d) Couplets of an epigrammatic sort, in a com- 
bination of lyrical metres, concerned with sundry aspects of 
the passion of love. 

Extracts from an anthology, according to ed. pr. : but. if 
so, it was a curiously heterogeneous collection. Wilamowitz 
thinks that the papyrus may be the result of a writing-lesson 
{pieces dictated by a master to a pupil learning orthography). 
Our four extracts are followed in II by fragments of two 
more — one poetical, of the same sort as (c) and (d), the second 
{obscene) in prose. 

(a) You were a vision of love and joy to me, when 
you cared for me, when with foeman's spear you 
sacked the Phrygian city, eager only to bring me 
back, your wife, to my native land. But now, heart- 
less, will you begone, leaving your wife lonely, 
whom the band of Danaids pursued, for whose sake 
Artemis took that unwedded maid 6 her victim from 
Agamemnon ? 

(b) Birds nimble and musical were flitting through 
the lonely woodland ; perched on the topmost pine- 

° This poem is our only evidence for the desertion of Helen 
by Menelaus after their return to Sparta. * Iphigenia. 



(a) 5 [lova II : possibly (wvas (gen. sing. fem.). 
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ifiivvpit? irirrv^L^ev 5 

KeXa8ov TravTOfxiyrj, /cat 

ra [xev apxero, ra [8' e/x]eAAev, 

tci 8' ioiya, ra Se ficooTpevvr' 

av' oprj XaXevai cfrcuvais, 

cfriXeprj/jios Se vd7TCucr(iv) 10 

AdAo? avra/xei/^er' d^co. 

TTiQaval 8' ipyarlSes oi[i07rp6oa)7T0i 

£ovdoTTT€poi /xeAicrcrcu 

6a[j,Lval ddpeos epiOoi 

XtTTOKevTpoi jSapua^ei? ig 
7T7yAoypyoi Svoepcores 

Ct(T K€7T€LS TO yXvKV V€KT<ip 

lieXiroppvTOV dpvovoiv. 

(c) ipcovra vovOerovvres dyvoeld' otl 

TTvp dvaKaio/JLevov eAaian deXere /c[oi]/ucrai. 

(d) ipcovTOS iftvxr) Kai Xa/jLTrdSiov V7T* dvefiov 
ttot€ /JLev dvr)<f>drj } ttot€ Se 7rdAi /<oi/xi£eTcu. 

(b) 8-9 ra 8' ZfSworpei- tot oprj Powell, after ed. pr. : raSe- 
ficoaTevovTOTopT] IP, TaSejUwcrrpevovravopT] II 2 : corr. Wilamo- 
witz. 10 Or vdirais (a). 



ANONYMOUS 
93 [1 a.d.] LATE HELLENISTIC ANAPAESTS 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 131. See Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 
p. 187; Schmidt,' Phil. Woch. 1908, 465; Powell, New 
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branches they chirped and twittered in loud sweet 
jargoning, some beginning, some pausing, some silent, 
others sang aloud and spoke with voices on the hill- 
sides ; and Echo talkative, that loves lonely places, 
made answer in the glades. The willing busy bees, 
snub-nosed, nimble-winged, summer's toilers in a 
swarm, stingless, 6 deep-toned, clay-workers, c unhappy 
in love, d unsheltered, draw up the sweet nectar 
honey-laden. 

(c) When you rebuke a lover, you know not that 
you seek to quench with oil a blazing fire. e 

(d) A lover's spirit, and a torch in the wind, are 
now kindled, and now die down again. 

• Vergil, G. iv. 154 certissub legibus (Powell). 6 See 
Powell. e References to a variety of bees (found in 

Egypt) " which build cells of mud against stones in sheltered 
situations," ed. pr. But see Powell, New Chapters, ii. 63 
" the epithet -injXovpyos is particularly appropriate to the 
species Chalicodoma, which visibly collect, prepare, trans- 
port and mould into shape their building materials, doice- 
irels are wild bees which have no hive." d " Averse 

from love," as being " non-mating and so producing no 
offspring," c/. Vergil, G. iv. 198-199 (Powell). • I 

agree with ed. pr. that the second line of this and the first 
of the next fragment should not be converted into iambic 
trimeters. 



ANONYMOUS 
LATE HELLENISTIC ANAPAESTS [1 a.d.] 

Chapters, i. 57 ; Korte, Archiv, v. 557 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. 
Gr. ii. p. 310 ; Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol. Plate Xlb, 
preface xii. 
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(a) A catalogue of districts in Hellas : all of them praise 
Homer, who is then extolled as the creator of all poetry. The 
description of the places is indifferent work : Aetolia is 
Elean because its hero was Elean Endymion ; the Locrian 
coast is " near the sea," a quality which it shares with other 
coasts ; Achaea is " the wave " of Dyme because it borders 
the sea ; Boeotia is represented by the obscure Teumessus 
(this trait borrowed from Antimachus, cf. Strabo ix. 409 , 
Wilam.) ; Athenians are "children of Erichthonius," a 
commonplace description. 

(b) May be part of the same poem as (a), with an easy 
transition from Homer to Cassandra. We know nothing of 

(a) Alro)X(bv r* 'HA[eiov] edvos 
Avpurjs re kAvSoov, yXavKTjs re 7TeX[as] 
A.OKpt8es o.kto.1, to re Y^piaaicov 
£<x#eov rpL7r6Scov v[jm\vu)l86v opos, 
Tevp.r)aid8[€s] t dveroi aKomal, 5 
to t 'Epi^oviou fiXdar\ripL] dporojv, 

ovs naAAa? dvaaa e^o^a 6vr]TU)[y 

Sopl kolv oo(f>iais dveypaipev, 

ctcDJv Trdvres, "Opvqp' , alverov vpvwv 

fyvaw [rjp\coL<vv Xoydaiv piepoTrcov 10 

TraoaSefajnevoi p,eyaXvvovaiv 

rr\v t' a/no MouctcDv dcfrdnov avSrjv 

fjv ai) pizplpwais rcuoiv drpvTOis 

Kadv(f)r)vdp.€vos ttovtos tls o7tcos 

€7TTvaa$ dX[Xo]is [o]v \jivd-qroi\s 15 

(fxoalv €7r' a/eras' 

(b) ... ^A^jYjv V7T 1 avTrjv £evyXav dvd[yKr)S' 

7Tp\6o7ToXoV OLKTpds jU€T<X 7Tapd€VLK\ojV 

TralScov Ija-xys fieXos ol[XU)^aa\ 
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this kind of composition. We observe in it monotony of 
metre ; lack of taste in phraseology, and of imagination in 
sentiment and description The time and place of such 
work is unknown, but doubtless vaguely Hellenistic. 

The influence of Timotheus is obvious in the phraseology 
(cf. roaov tiSi'vwv (rxfuw. XoxevQtv = OX*}^ tooovtwv tIkvuiv : 
vv. 25 sqq. are a periphrasis for rLs erucre fie ;). The writing 
of anapaestic lyrics survived in Tragedy after other lyrical 
forms became obsolete (see no. 30 above) ; and the metre was 
popular for many different kinds of composition in the 1st 
century a.d. This specimen is remarkably similar inform 
and subject-matter to no. 30 above, and to Eur. Tro. 767, 
etc., which must still have been its acknowledged model. It is 
curious that this part of ancient drama still inspired imita- 
tion so long after every other part of it had ceased to do so. 

(a) . . . and Elean race of Aetolians, the wave of 
Dyrae, the Locrian shores near the grey sea, and the 
sacred hill of song at Crisa's tripods, and the desert 
peaks of Teumessus, and the men that grow in the 
fields of Erichthonius, whom above other mortals 
Queen Pallas has recorded among men valiant and 
wise : all these, Homer, inherit and exalt the nature 
of your heroic song, praised by the chosen among 
men ; and praise too your deathless voice, gift of the 
Muses, which with such unwearying labour you wove 
to a pattern : then like the sea you spewed it forth 
upon the shore a for men that have no poetry. . . . 

(6) She came beneath the very yoke of Necessity, 
together with her maiden daughters wailing a song 
that went in hand with cries of woe : she sped to 

Cf. Aelian, V.H. xiii. 22, a painter os eypatpe tov fiev 
"Ofirjpov airrov eyu>vvra, rovs 8e aAAous irotirras ra efirjfieoni'va 
dpvrofievovs (ed. pr.): e^ovvra is coarse, em-upas is not {cf. 
Iliad iv. 426). 
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i€T efV] a/eras' [avvpJ]vpo[xevas 20 

heaTTOTis rj 7rp\l]v aKrj7r[rpcov a/agios', 

SovXtj AavatDv €7rior)p\o]s. 

a[r)s] yo.[p yevjea? 6 7ra[X\ai6s Itbv 

deafios e[Ae]y\;ei to\oov a>]SiVcoi> 

a^/xa Xox^vOev. tls 8' ■qpoo' [ifxrjv 25 

^UctJiV, 7/ TtV[l 817] TOl> [l5]770 £d)Vr)S 

8ea/x[ov] eAuaey 77ot[i>i' EiAjijflui', 

"Ar/JOTrfo]? vea[pa; Kaijpo? dvotyeiv 

tov i5]77o aKOTiais j8[u]j8Aoiai Aoyov 

/cpu77[Tov], dvayKT) 77/36? [fytos p? d[aar 30 

7rap' e/xoiye, [77ar]ep, ttLotiv dvrjrols 

ttoLgl jScJjScuav pL^\wa\ev ava£ 

afjs (X7t[6 (frvrXr)? evd)]8ivos 

pLovvqi. Xvypdv evpev doih[rjv 

Trpo ttv\Xwv [lepcov kt]vttov dXyovorji 35 

Xo.X[Krjs] Kava[xr}s, orvyvov d]x°P$ ov 

fieXos a[pjiovLas,] /n>ori[Sa 8' 6fM(f>r)V 

6] Xvpai avverrjv [Movaav] deioas 

{Obscure fragments of six more lines) 



ANONYMOUS 

94 [End 2 a.d.] A VISIT TO THE UNDERWORLD 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt-Hogarth, Fayum Towns and their 
Papyri, 1900, no. 2, p. 82. See Cronert, Archiv, ii. 358 ; 
*Weil, Journal des 'Savants, 1901, p. 25. 
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the shores that moaned in unison with her, once a 
sceptred Queen and ruler, now illustrious slave of 
Danaans. For the ancient Doom of your house has 
found out in its course all the fair children of your 
travail-pangs. 

Who was ploughman of the fields that grew me ? 
For whom did gracious Ilithyia loose the bond 
beneath the girdle, Doom in another guise ? The 
time has come to reveal the word that lies hidden in 
the darkness of the Book, now must I sing it to the 
sunlight. In me alone of your noble race, my father, 
the Master planted knowledge that all men should 
trust. A dismal incantation he found for me, when 
I shuddered before the holy gate at the clash of 
the din of bronze, the hateful song of stringless 
symphony : he who sang upon the lyre a hymn of 
wisdom ... a mystic oracle. . . . 

(Obscure fragments of six more lines) 

a She refers to the beginning of the Trojan War. In 
vv. 25 sqq. above, I do not know why she should be in 
doubt about the identity of her parents. 



22-23 eVi <n}[i[ai]as . [S^] ya[p ed. pr. : text Schubart. 
31-32 Schubart. 

ANONYMOUS 

A VISIT TO THE UNDERWORLD [End 2 a.d.] 

Adventures of a man who descended to the underworld in 
order to converse with a woman, now dead, formerly no doubt 
vol. i 2 E 417 
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his wife or mistress. His life has evidently been brought to 
ruin. He blames the woman, and seeks her out among the 
dead to upbraid her : he accuses her of deceit (ri Be fi e£ana- 
r&aa; in the scraps of 17 lines which follow our fragment — 
itself preceded by scanty remains of 2 columns) and complains 
of her luxurious living (anaTaXwoa, ibid.). 

There are other descriptions of a voyage to the underworld 
in Greek and Latin literature, and other stories of men who 
descended alive to Hades in pursuit of a woman : but this 
fragment's description of the journey is gruesome and horrible 
beyond any other, and the motive for the pursuit is (so far 
as I know) unique. The details of the journey also diverge 
considerably from traditional lines. Traditionally (e.g. in 
Vergil, Aen. vi. ; Lucian, Menippus; cf. Homer, NeWa; 
Ar. Frogs ; and other sources : Helm, Lucian und Menipp, 
1906, Kap. 1, and authorities quoted there), the living visitor 
to the underworld must first undergo a certain preparation 
and ritual. When all is ready for the adventure, he crosses 
the Acherusian lake, sacrifices, and invokes the gods. There 
follows an earthquake ; the visitor enters the underworld 
through a chasm. He must now soothe Cerberus, and per- 
suade Charon to ferry him across the Styx. He then arrives 
at (1) the Plains of Sorrow, lugentes campi, where the ghosts 
await their turn for trial by Minos, (2) the place where 
guilty ghosts are punished, (3) the place where the pure, or 
adequately punished, souls have their abode. So much for 
the traditional outline, apart from details. 

In our poem, several stages of the visitor's journey can be 

Xo^rjv 8' drpdTTOv Tplfio[v ep7Tvaas 
to7tov rjXde tov o$[t]i[s i.TrrjX6" ckcov. 



a Col. ii. 6 e/x]oAev nvXrjv, no doubt the entrance to Hades. 
Here he meets a. divinity whom he addresses, col. ii. 9 npo- 
[oe\]rj\vdd ooi, fiaKap. The divinity should traditionally be 
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discerned. First, an oblique road — perhaps the steep entrance 
to Hades " — leads to a place where dogs are devouring bodies. 
The position and description of this place do not suit the 
Acherusian lake ; it is then probably the nearer side of a 
river encircling Hades ; the bodies may be those of the un- 
buried dead, who cannot be conveyed across the river. The 
visitor continues his journey across this river. Having 
passed through a " toilsome land " (which may be the region 
just described, or a further stage of the journey) the visitor 
arrives at the Shores of Ugliness. Here he sits on a rock and 
tries to catch a fish. — Why ? Because some part of it is to 
be an accessory in his evocation of the dead woman with 
whom he wishes to converse ? I know no evidence for it, and 
think it an improbable act at this stage of the journey. This 
grisly fishing remains a dark mystery. The visitor is now 
on the verge of a field, wherein he observes a multitude of 
corpses violently dead and cruelly punished. 

It is clear that the poet has departed far from the firm 
tradition about visits to the underworld. He ignores 
Cerberus, dispenses with the aid of Charon, sees nothing of 
the Seat of Judgement. 

The language and style of the poem preclude a date of 
composition much earlier than the date of the papyrus itself. 
N.B. especially rpaxrjXoKoiro} (Plutarch, Arrian, Epictetus), 
rd$T]v (new in literature), aKo\oirlt,cj " impale." Bare uses 
are averov " consecrated," axavys " vast," e/x<£o/?os "fright- 
ened." The author was using highly poetical language, 
borrowed from classical and post-classical literature of 
different kinds. 

. . . Along the oblique pathway he crept, and 
came to a place whither no man ever came of his 

Hecate, cf. Lucian, Menippus ; Verg. A en. vi. 258 ; Helm, 
Lucian und Menipp, p. 29. For /xa/<ap vocat. femin. cf. 
Eur. Hel. 375, Ba. 565, etc. 
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i<f)Op€Lro' cf>6fios yovv Bet ['/i]«/>ojSo[v 

Kara iraoav irvyxave acop:ar[a' 

ttoXXol Se Kvves 7T€pl rovs vexpoiis 5 

6olvt]s X ( *-P LV ^j aav acfiiyfjievoi. 

averov (S)e ttovols KpaBtav cfiepcov 

eVAoi^e TTpoTravra Seos p-edeis' 

feus avrov ex° )V ^ppcoSi nopov.\ 

/c[a]i $r) xdova hvoTpaTr\eX\ov <f)ddoas 10 

a\a\xripLovas rjXBe Trap* rjiovas. 

ivBevSe 7Terpa[v] KaOiaas, ore 

KaXapbov p.kv eSrjae veKpai TpiyL, 

Se'Aeap Se Xaficbv, kol i/ra>/ucr[a]s 

ayKLarpov, dvrjKe jSa#ei fivdaii, 15 

TTjV VqXPP-€VT)V S' €[Xk]cOV [Vpi^d, 

a>9 ovSev oXojs tot eXdpL^avev , 

[[ Kara, rov fiv66v]] 

Kara. 6vp,6v avea . o . [. . . .]eVcu?. 

agaves' yap €kclt[o rdSjrjv 7repi£ 20 

Sa7T€$ov yipov alvop.6pcov veKpcbv 

7reAe/a£o/u.eVcui> J aravpovpLevcov 

Xvypd adopLara 8' [larjad' U7r[e]/3#e yrjs 

reTpaxr]XaKOTTr]pi\e\va Trpoa^drcos' 

erepoL rrdXiv £aKoXoTnopLevo\i 25 

CKpepLavro rpoTTaia TTiKpas tu^?. 

Hotval 8' iyeXcov p:eX[e]ov veKpcbv 

davdrov rpoirov iare(f)avco[}i€vaL. 

pbtapa Se XvOpov tls eVel 7tvot). 

6 Se <f)piKaX4ov Sepas iXKv[aas 30 
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own will. Afraid was he — fear bound his affrighted 
knees. Bodies there were all over the path : and 
many dogs had come around the corpses to feast 
upon them. Yet — for his heart was dedicated to 
labours — he put terror aside, and floated through all 
the region, ... So swiftly he came to that toilsome 
land, the Shores of Ugliness. There, sitting on a 
rock, when he had bound a reed with corpse's hair, 
he took bait and feeding the hook sent it down 
to the deepest depths. Yet when he drew forth 
the swimming hair, since he could then catch 
nothing at all, . . . For stretched around there 
lay a vast plain, full of corpses of dreadful doom, 
beheaded or crucified. Above the ground stood 
pitiable bodies, their throats but lately cut. Others, 
again, impaled, hung like the trophies of a cruel 
destiny. The Furies, crowned with wreaths, were 
laughing at the miserable manner of the corpses' 
death. There was an abominable stench of gore. 
He, dragging his shuddering frame along, . . . 



3 'n<f>o8ov Beazley. 8 en\o(i£e II: eVo8i£e Weil. 

9 Possibly a conflation of two lines, one beginning cos avrov 
exiov . . ., the other ending . . . SpptoSel nopov. 17 cbs 

(8') Weil. 18 Cancelled in II. 
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ANONYMOUS 

[11-111 a.d.] METAMORPHOSES 

Ed. pr. Bilabel, Philologus, lxxx. 1925, p. 331. See 
Korte, Archiv, viii. 256 ; Powell, New Chapters, iii. 201. 

A description of trees and plants with references to the 
legends — evidently for the most part stories of metamorphosis 
— with which they were associated. Thus (a) 1-3 the trtrvs 
introduced an allusion to Attis (for his connexion with the 
tree, see ed. pr. 335-336) ; and v. 4 another tree brings in 
the story of Tereus ; /xjerd Tr]pew[s appears in a small 
fragment of a line below) ; and in a fragment too slight 

Sid TOVTO TTLTVS KOLL d[peCrTO£ tfv 

</> iXoy <xA[A] ojSpa^e iovoTvp,ir[dvco i 

Kopi>j8avTi Ko\vdpo<f)i\apTcay\i. 

aiyeipos erreird tls rjv eKel, 

SiCTaoi[cri] kAolSois SeS^cto/iey^' 5 

ivos ix areXexovs Suo S' rjv (f)v[rd. 

€7tl rf^JSe /JAeVovcr' aired avyi\aaev , 

€7Ti S[e£i]a 7rXevpd ^eAiSora 

p,eX[avo]7TT€po(f)aLoXoacjL)p:aT[ov 

Itt* dpia\jepd S' e)S]Ae7r' drjSova 1 
yoepoGr[ovo9p}rjvoXaX'r]iJLOva . 
Iktlv Be veoaalov dprrdoas 
yap,ifjcovv)(07ravTO(f)LXdp7Tayos 
$icf>vov[s ar]eXe)(ovs pieaos tararar 
GTo\iaaw Se Karqadie Ka\l yvddoijs. 1 
eaiBovaa S' eKpa£ev dr]8o[vLS' 
tov 'Itw, tov 'Itvv /cara/<rA[ 
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ANONYMOUS 
METAMORPHOSES [11-111 a.d.] 

for inclusion here the story of Myrrha's passion for her 
father teas told in connexion with the tree which was named 
after her (ore]Aexovs nvpprjs iriKpds precedes to]vs aoefieTs 
ydfiovs). The trees are introduced one after another with a 
more or less fixed formula, cf. ed. pr.frag. B. 3 ]«to ttItw 
fiXiirw, ibid. C. 2 ] aAAo $vt6v ^Xcttw, ibid. G. 11 }re pXiirca 
ti <^vt6v koXov, V. 4 auyeipos ejretra tls ijv eicei. The metre 
consists of anapaestic dimeters, of which the second closes in 
an iambic. Remarkable are the long compound adjectives: 
other fragments too small for inclusion here present the 
surprising words — otjiuitottoikiXos, Tpvyoadiyunos, <f>iXop.vpro- 

. . . And therefore the pine found favour with the 
Corybant, the lover of the tympanum that clashes on 
the arm of Cybele's priest, the lover of theft of figs. 
Next, there was a poplar, split into twofold branches; 
from one stem there came two shoots. She looked 
at it, and was amazed, on the right side by a swallow, 
black feathers on all its body of dark hue . . . 

-. . . on the left she saw a nightingale, the 
moaner and mourner ; a kite had snatched its young 
— kite of hooked talons, lover of all thieving — and 
stood in the middle of the twofold stem ; its beak 
and jaws devoured the brood ; and the nightingale 
saw it, and shrieked with a cry for her Itys, her Itys. 



10 Beazley. 11 Beazley: yo€poor[evax]ijvoXaX. ed. 

pr. : but -i)vo is then unintelligible. 12 veoaalov Powell 

for (to) voaaiov (ed. pr.). 17 Prob. icaTcueA[aeTcu. 
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ANONYMOUS 

[3 a.d.] RECORD OF A CURE BY SARAPIS 

Ed. pr. Abt, Archiv filr Religionswissenschaft, xviii. 1915, 
p. 257 with Plate. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 140 ; *Wilamo- 
witz, Gr. Versk. p. 150 (revised text)." 

(1) There is no doubt that our fragment is incomplete at 
both ends. Abt thought that v. 1 was the first line of the 
poem : but twi AifivKwi (frpdcras V. 2, rov irivT]TOS v. 5, the 
obscure line v. 4, and vv. 8-9 all presuppose information 
which must have been given in lines preceding v. 1. (Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that our fragment was the first 
column of the roll, see Wilam. p. 150 in reply to Abt, p. 257.) 

(2) There is no doubt that the poem is not to be dated much, 
if at all, earlier than the papyrus itself. Ed. pr. thought it 
might still be a late Hellenistic piece: but it is certain (apart 
from linguistic evidence b ) that this poem did not survive in 
circulation for several centuries. For the metre (iamb. trim, 
catal. and phalaec), sec Wilam. ibid. pp. 137 sqq. 

(3) The action (according to Wilamowitz) :Sarapis 
gives two oracles, one to a Libyan (v. 2), one to a pauper (v. 5). 
The god undertakes to transfer to the pauper the destiny 
which Fate had intended for the Libyan, and vice versa : the 
Libyan has been given a deceptive oracle, and the pauper's 
malady will be transferred to him. Perhaps the transfer will 
be facilitated by the fact that both patients were born under 
the same constellation (v. 9). Thrason (the pauper : Abt 
thinks he is the Libyan) is now commanded to fast, and in the 
morning to intoxicate himself with wine, then go to sleep : 

" One word about the text : ed. pr. is not completely 
accurate in the details of transcription, as may be seen from 
the facsimile and by comparison of Wilam.'s text. Neither, 
unhappily, is the latter completely accurate. I have ven- 
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RECORD OF A CURE BY SARAPIS [3 a.d.] 

when he wakes up he trill be cured (v. 19). Perhaps similar 
advice had been given to the Libyan — only he, tchen he wakes 
up, will find that the pauper's malady has been transferred to 
him. Wilamowitz takes ovtos in vv. 24, 25, 27 to refer to 
Thrason, vtjarts v. 22 to the Libyan. 

With this view I agree, except in the assignment of parts. 
It seems (as Abt thought) more probable that vv. 10 sqq. are 
a report of the deceptive instructions which Sarapis gave to 
the Libyan. If this is so, the supreme difficulty in Wilam.'s 
view — the necessity of making ovtos in vv. 21, 25, 27 all 
refer to the same person — can be avoided.' The pauper has 
been told to fast and abstain, the Libyan to indulge himself. 
Their separate acts of conduct are then described in alternate 
lines. The abstinence of the pauper is to coincide in time 
exactly with the indulgence of the Libyan (v. 23). 6 nh> 21, 
iKitvos 23, ovtos 25 and 27 are the Libyan (Thrason) ; 6 St 
22, ovtos 21, and the subject of 26, are the pauper. Vv. 6-7 
I take to be the conclusion (rcp/xa) of an oracle previously 

tured to make the very few trivial corrections which appeared 
necessary. o-rpa<f>cts for rpafeis in v. 24 is not so trivial. I 
have had nothing but the facsimile to guide me, and shall 
therefore be the object of universal objurgation. ' But Wilam. 
says nothing about addition of new fragments to the text : 
and if he had none, his transcription of w. 4, 18, 25 is 
undeniably in need of minute correction. 

* The language aims at poetical style, which it maintains 
in a simple way with a few lapses. The poet soared aloft to 
the invention of e£aSox°s v. 1 7 (here only, s.r.7. : Abt read 
eg aBSXov, but the facsimile supports Wilam.). 

e The contrast is clear not only from the use of ovtos, but 
also from the obvious opposition nevei KpaTalws — /ie#i>«, vno- 

ftevet J7l77T€t. 
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(i.e. before our fragment begins) given to the pauper. In 
that oracle, the pauper had been advised to fast and abstain : 
vv. 6-7 give the end of it, and the ground {hence yap, v. 6) for 
it (because the pauper will thus be cured by transference of 
his malady to the Libyan). 

I think we must suppose that the Libyan has somehow 
offended Sarapis ; cf. the records of cases at Epidaurus, esp. 
A III, IV, B XXXVI (Herzog, " Wunderheil. von Epi- 
dauros," Philol. Suppl. 22, 3). Although there is no instance 

]t(X)V 6 YiapaiTLS eCTTt OU)T7)p 

]t run. AifivKtbi (j>pdoas direotfr) 
] . . . Se^o/xev . . rrpope . [ 
/cat tov t[6] Sa/CTuAeiSiov KpaTOVv{jos. 
tov xprjopLOV Se to repp-a tov tt€V7)t[os' 
oltto rfjs yap avpiov Aifivs Tt? dvrjp 
7TctCT^et voaov ^dvqv, St' t^j ae crai£a>. 
ovtos S' rjv 6 At^u? ov 6 de6s cittcv, 
KOLvrjv avvaarpiav €%a)v e/cetVa>(t). 
T7)i vvktI TTapacfxiveis 6 Oeos eAe£e* 

T7]S pLolprjS d,TT€X€lS, QpdoCDV, TO Tep/x[a, 

ovjx cos T)deXe pcolpa, Trapd Se /xot/oa[v, 
to.?] piolpas ydp iy<h /xeTa/X(/>ta£a>. 
....].. pe 8' avpiov, pLGTa. Se rerdpTqv 
pceOve] /cat 7rpo7rete, ttoXv TrapapLelv[ag 
pbT)hkv\ yevodpLevos, pcovov S' a/cpaTo[v 
XVTp\as €^aB6)(ov, /xctci Se to 7retW[tv 
.... av]vTV)^Las f3a\<hv /ca0eu(S)e. 
KOLp,o)]pL€Vov 8' iyco cr' aTTodepaTrevaa). 

3 B$x°f iev • • • ■ VP°P e • [ Abt : 8ex°/ iew • irpooe . [ Wilam. : 
c^o very doubtful.' 4 Kparovvros Wilam. : Kpa.Tovv\jos 
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of transference of a disease from one man to another, there 
are records of cases in which the god visits a healthy offender 
with sickness (Herzog, p. 124 : the god usually cured the 
offender in the end : so here, the Libyan may have been 
healed in the end : the miracle-cures ofSarapis were founded 
on those of Asclepius, Herzog, p. 47. Beazley refers me 
to an interesting and apposite passage in Artemidorus, 
Oneirocriticon v. 94). 

. . . Sarapis is the saviour. . . . told the Libyan 
and departed. . . . and of him who possessed the 
ring. 

The conclusion of the pauper's oracle was this : 
" — since, from to-morrow, a certain Libyan shall 
suffer a strange malady, through which I shall save 
you." Now this was the Libyan of whom the god had 
spoken, who had the same constellation as the pauper. 
The god appeared in the night beside him, and 
spoke : " Thrason, you have in full the upshot of 
your Fate ; not as Fate desired, but against the 
will of Fate : for I change the Fates about. . . . to- 
morrow, and after the fourth hour b souse and drink 
deep — having waited long without a taste of any- 
thing — nothing but unmixed wine from a full-sized c 
pitcher ; and after drinking ... lie down and sleep. 
While you lie at rest, I will cure you." . . . 

° Lit. " I change the clothes of Destiny." * Quite 

early in the morning. e Lit. " of six measures," a 

new word. 



Abt and II. 9 e*etv[a> Abt, Wilam. : half the <o is 

clearly visible. 12 poipav Wilam.: fiolpa[v Abt and II. 

14 avey]eip€ Fahz, Abt: imposs. acc. to Wilam. 18 «#c 

rtfls oxnrvx- Wilam. : .... avjyrvx- Abt and II. KaOevSe 
Wilam., Kadeve II. 
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] Be rovrov "j" ov 7reipav . Xojs cr^7[f 20 

6 fxev ov]v dviorarai Xaftcbv rd Treiveiv, 
6 Se vfjons <xv[cl]ijl€V€l decb(i) KeXevaOels, 
cbpav Xafi[co\v, eKeivos rjv irdxdrj' 
ovros he jjir) orpa<j>els fievei Kparaicos, 
tt€l]v€1 §' ovros GLKpara /ecu piedvei 25 

]ovaav S 5 viTop,evei . . . [ 

7Tltt]t€L 8' ovros €K€L Kapr)fi[aprjaas 



20 owrcipcv . Xcoa(jex>][ Wilam. : ov ireipav [o]Aa>s oxlfjLS 
Abt. Perhaps e.g. hpaoov] 8e tout', efiov neipav [o]ttcu? axq^S. 



ANONYMOUS 
97 [2-3 a.d.] SAILOR'S SONG 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iii. 1903, no. 425, p. 72. 
See Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, p. 134. ; Powell, Col- 
lectanea Alexandrina, p. 195 ; Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1904, 
670; Crusius, Philol. 66, 1907, 315; Maas, Philol. 68, 
1909, 445 ; Cronert, Rh. Mus. 64, 1909, 445 ; Powell, C. Qu. 
v. 177 ; Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xi. p. 236 ; Manteuffel, de 
opusculis graecis, p. 180 ; Blass, Archiv, iii. 276 ; Powell- 
Barber, New Chapters, i. 58 ; Eitrem, Symb. Oslo. 17, 1937, 
105. 

There is a clear contrast between (a) ocean-going sailors, 

Naurai /3a6vKvp,a[r]o8p6p:oi 
dXlcov TpLrojves vSdrojv 
/cat NetAcDrat yXvKvSpdfiOL 
rd yeXwvra irXeovres vSdrrj, 
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So then the one took the drink and arose : the 
other waited fasting, as the god commanded, at 
the hour to which the Libyan had been appointed. 
The pauper stood his ground firmly without turning : 
the other drank neat wine and got drunk. . . . the 
one stood firm . . . the other collapsed on the spot 
with a headache . . . 



21 o 0paffw]v Wilam. : text D. L. P. 24 /rq Tpa<f>els' 

Wilam. : the facsimile shews p.r) orpa<f>e£s : fitf for ov common 
at this era. 25 irelvei] Wilam.: weiVJei Abt: 7rei]v« II. 

27 77-tVJret Wilam. : II must then have had 7ret7r]ret. 



ANONYMOUS 

' SAILOR'S SONG [2-3 a.d.] 

and (b) Nile-sailors. The poem is an invitation to, these two 
groups of men to compete with each other in song or play, the 
subject of the competition being " the comparison (or rather 
contrast) " of ocean and Nile. Crusius (Her. Mimi. p. 134) 
recalls the KWfiaaral NeiAou ofV. Oxy. Hi. 1903, no. 519 (b) 
10, p. 255. 

Metrically the lines are [ivovpoi (peiovpoi), here enoplia 
with iambus instead of spondee or trochee at the end : all the 
lines close with paroxytone words. 

Sailors who skim deep Avaters, Tritons of the briny 
Avaves, and Nilots who sail in happy course upon 



4 uSanj : v. Maas, loc. cit. 
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T7)v avyKpiaLV eiTrare, (frlXoi, 6 
rreXdyovs Nei'Aou re yovlfiov. 

6 Kal veiXov yovtfiov II: corr. Powell (and Eitrem). 



ANONYMOUS 

[3 a.d.] SAILOR'S SONG 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xi. 1915, no. 1383, p. 236. 
See Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 195 ; Schmidt, 
G.O.A. 1918, 123; Draheim, Phil. Woch. 1918, 310; 
Deubner, Sitzb. Heidelb. Akad. 1919, Abh. 17, p. 11; 
Preisendanz, Phil. Woch. 1920 ; 1130; Cronert, Philol. 84, 
159 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, p. 181 ; Powell- 
Barber, New Chapters, i. 59 ; Korte, Archiv, vii. 141 ; 
Eitrem, Symb. Oslo. 17, 1937, 104; Wilamowitz, Hermes. 
60, 1925, 314 and Gr. Versk. p. 374. 

'PoStois 1 ixiXevov dvefiois 
Kal jJLepeai rots - vreAayiois' 
• ore TrXeeiv rjdeXov eyio, 
ore jjievetv rjdeXov €K€l, 
eXeyov p,epe(aLv) TTeXaylo{ig)' 5 
firj tvtti]i ra 7reXdyr)' 
a A' VTTord^are vat>cri/?a[Y]ais'. 
oXos dp" dvep,os iirzlyerai. 
a77o/cAeie id 7TV€vpLara /cat, N[u]£, 
Bos rd [. .Jar* eu'jSara. 10 



2 aols II. 6 Tvirqire), ireXayr)- Preisendanz. 8 

yap (for ap') Deubner. emyerai II: eViyeAai Schmidt. 
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the smiling waters, tell us, friends, the comparison 
of the ocean with the fruitful Nile. 



CrOnert defends II, scanning a choriamb at the end 
(-ou yovifiov) ; Maas defends the scansion NeiAou yovt/xow. 

ANONYMOUS 
SAILOR'S SONG [3 a.d.] 

This is not (as it has sometimes been alleged) a magic 
incantation : it is (as the imperfect tenses suggest) the song 
of a Rhodian sailor, sung by him when returned to Rhodes. 
" When I wanted to sail (to Rhodes), and to stay there (in 
Rhodes), I used to ask the winds to control the seas (so that I 
might enjoy fair weather to Rhodes)." 

'PoSuus av4[jwis is written in the right-hand margin. 

I used to command the Rhodian winds and the 
quarters of Ocean, when I wanted to sail, when I 
wanted to stay there, I used to say to the quarters of 
Ocean, " Let not the seas be smitten ! Subdue the 
Ocean to the seafarers ! Lo, in full strength the wind 
is rising ! Shut up your storm-winds, Night, and 
make the waters smooth to cross ! " 



9 vv£, Kal Wilamowitz. 10 [uS]aT' ed. pr. : [a/JJa-r' Prei- 

sendanz. [Kvfijar' is too long for the space. Sos prob. =6es 
(cf. Pseudo-Euripides, I. A. 629, Herodas vi. 1). 
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ANONYMOUS 
99 [3 a.d.] HYMN TO FORTUNE 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 142. See Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 1908, 457 ; 
Korte, Archiv, v. 557 ; Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 
196 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 313. 

7T0\VXP0€ 7TOlKlX6[AOp<f>€ lTTav6\TTOVS 

dvarols ovvofiecjTie nayKparks Ttr^a* 

TTcbg xpr) reav layvv re Set^at /cat t[ 

to. \ikv vtjji(j>afj kcll aefiva els reov 6[x[[xa 

VTrrjpiKas ttotl yav, vecfros dju^i^/caju,ev[a okotlov, 5 

to. Se (fxxvAa kcll raireivd 7toXX<xkls irTepo[i]o[i 

els vtfjos e£deipas, co Sal/Jiov fxeydXa. 

irorepov oe KXrj^oofiev KAaj0a) /ceAcui>[dV, 

rj tclv Ta)(VTTOTfiov 'AvdyKav, 

rj rdv ra^vv dyyeXov *Ipiv dOavdrtov ; 10 
irdmOiv yap dp^dv kcll reXos faytovf f^eis. 

1 TToXvxipoe IT, corr. Schmidt (iroXvxeipe ed. pr.) : ittclvottovs 
D. L. P. : the reference is to the swiftness of Fortune's muta- 
tions. 3 reav r[ IT : I omit redv, following Wilam. t[ 
may be read as tt[ : the reading then was probably tt[voiv, 
i.e. <f>vcnv. 10 raxvayyeXov Schmidt. 11 ayiov 



ANONYMOUS 
100 [4 a.d.] A SCHOOLBOY'S RECITATION 

Ed. pr. Vitelli, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, xii. 
1912, p. 320; and xiv. 1914, p. 126. See Wilamowitz, 
Griech. Versk. 611 ;. Cronert, Gnomon, 1926, 663; *Powell, 
New Chapters, iii. 208 ; Blass, Archiv, iii. 487. 
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ANONYMOUS 

HYMN TO FORTUNE [3 a.d.] 

Hymn to Fortune, of uncertain but late era. Ed. pr. aptly 
compares Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. it. p. 158, fr. mel. chor. 
adesp. 4 (rv\a, (lepoircDv apxa. koI re'p/xa resembles v. 11 : 
aav irrepvya x/wae'af may have suggested irravof v. 1). 

Goddess of many hues and many guises and winged 
feet, partner of man's hearth and home, almighty 
Fortune ! How may one demonstrate your power 
and . . . ? That which is high and mighty against 
your countenance you dash ° to the ground with a 
cloud of darkness set around it ; the mean and lowly 
you often exalt on your wings aloft, O mighty spirit. 
Shall we call you gloomy Clotho, or Necessity of 
sudden doom, or Iris, swift messenger of the immortal 
gods ? Of all things the beginning and the end are 
yours. 

vjnjpiKas is intended to be active transitive aorist of 
VTrepeiKOi (ed. pr.). 



almost certainly the reading of II : ed. pr. suggests emenda- 
tion to axpov : ndvTcov Maas, Crusius. 



ANONYMOUS 
A SCHOOLBOY'S RECITATION [4 a.d.] 

" Something of the nature of an occasional or prize-poem 
by a schoolboy, perhaps to be recited on a ' Speech Day ' " 
(Poire//). 
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i[rai]piKrjs [0' iopjrijs 
daXvoiov KOfXL^co. 
ipa> [lev ovv is rjfirjs 
Ta^iora fierpov iXdelv, 
SiSaoTcaAou t' olkovojv 

TToXvV -^poVOV jStcDvCU. 

(f>vr) Se K[oap,C]a ris 
ao(f)6[y re vov <f>povr]p:a 
yivoiro pzoi, [fiddrjoiv 
K]v(K)Xovp:evrj[v Trepcovri 
p:eTa.pai[os diXoipu av 
Atoff B6p,o[is TteXdaaai 



ANONYMOUS 



. . . and I bring the harvest-offerings of our common 
festival. I long to come with all good speed to the 
fullness of young manhood, and to live many years 
the pupil of my teacher. A nature well-behaved and 
wise imaginings be mine, as I pass through the circle 
of my studies ! I yearn to rise aloft and knock upon 
the gates of Heaven ! . . . a 

° Cf. Eur. fr. 911 (Wilam.). He means " I hope to go to 
the University later on." V. 10 refers to the eyicv'/cAtos wtu- 
Seia, the routine of education. 



10 irepaivTi D. L. P. : jreprjaai Cronert, with heavy punctua- 
tion after <f>poiTjfta v. 8. 
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MIMNEPMOS 

101 [1 a.d.] 2MYPXHI2 

Ed. pr. Vogliano, Papiri delta reale Universita di Milano, 
vol. 1°, 1935, p. 13. See *\Vyss, Antimachi Colophonii 
Reliquiae, p. 83 ; Bowra, Early Greek Elegists, 1938, p. 29 ; 
Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 81. 

This fragment comes from a commentary on Antimachus, 

cog ot Trap* fiacrLXfjog, e7re[t /d'] e|V]eSefa,TO }ivdo\y, 
rj[i£ci]v, KoL\r)i\p ajcnrioi <f>pa£dfi€voi. 



EPICHARMEA 

[(a) 2 B.C.] 

102 [(b) 3 a.d.] Probably by AXIOPISTUS 

[(c) 3 B.C.] 

Ed. pr. (a) *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 124. (b) *Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der 
koniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1918, 
p. 742 (ostrakon). (c) *Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 
1906, no. 1, p. 13, Plate I. See Cronert, Hermes, 47, 1912, 
408 ; Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 219 and New 
Chapters, i. 18 ; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy 
and Comedy, p. 369 ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 56. 
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SMYRNEIS [1 a.d.] 

in which we are told that Mimnermus wrote a Smyrneis ; cf. 
Paus. ix. 29. 4. Mimnermus wrote elegiacs about the war 
between Smyrna and the Lydians under Gyges. This war 
occurred a generation before the time of Mimnermus ; who is 
therefore the first Greek known to have written an historical 
poem about events in the recent past. 

So from the king, when he made known his order, 
they darted, fenced in their hollow shields. 



EPICHARMEA 

[(a) 2 B.C.] 

Probably by AXIOPISTUS f(6) 3 a.d.] 

[(c) 3 B.C.] 

[Hibeh Papyri, i. no. 2 omitted, as too fragmentary for 
inclusion : cf. however Cronert, loc. cit.] 

(c) Preface to a book of Sententiae, perhaps the work of 
one Axiopistus {Athen. xiv. 648 d OiAoxopos . . . 'A£i6ttiotov 
. . . tos yvtu/xas irewonj/cefat (faolv), who flourished about 

300 b.c. : this papyrus is dated between 2S0 and 240 b.c. 
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CrSnert shews that the extant Tvw/iai, ascribed to Epicharmus 
can easily be distributed under the headings of the opening 

(a) tovs rpoiTovs X € ^P co ywaT\Ka (fxi/x eyco tcov 

6rjp[lcov 

elfxev ootls y]dp XeovrL gltov r\ ttotov [<f>epeL 

TJ KVaLV MoAoOOlKOl(j[lV 7] 

6rjpe]s at/caAAovri To[t]at[V ev iroevaiv ev- 
p,evels. 

a [yjvvd Be t6v Tpe(f>ovra \rrpcoTov eWiorai 
BaKelv. 5 

(b) ^jaXeas'f yap iod' 6 (f>povipLos. cos Be rovQ' 

ovtcos e^et, 
Xtupos ot/cta rvpawls ttXovtos ta^us KaXXovd 
dcf>povos dv9pd)7Tov rvxovra KaraydXaara 

ytVerat. 

dBoval 8' eiaii> fiporoioiv dvooLOL XcuaTrjpLot,' 

KOLTCLTTCTTOVTLGTOLL ydp €vdvS dBoVOLS dvr)p 

dXovs- 5 

(c) retS' evecTTL TroXXd /cat 7rav[r]ota, rots' 

yjpr\oa.LO k<x 
ttotl cf>lXov, ttot eyQpov, ev 8t/cai Xeycov, ev 
dXlai, 

TTOTL TTOVTJpOV, TTOTL KdXoV T€ KayadoV, TTOTL 

£evov, 

TTOTL BvarjpLV, TTOTL TTapOLVOV, TTOTL fidvOLVOOV, 

aire tls 

aAA' e^et kclkov tl, /cat tovtolol Kevrpa 
retS' evo. 5 

ev Be /cat yvcop,aL aocfxxl tclB\ oXolv at 
ttlOolto tls, 
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lines of this fragment (imrl <f>[Xov, ttot exOpov, ktX.), and 
maintains that they are parts of the book to which our frag- 
ment is the preface. Fr. 254 (Kaibel) may belong to the end 
of this preface. 

(a) In character, I tell you, women are worse than 
animals. Give food or water to a Hon, or Molossian 
dog, or . . ., and the beasts wag their tails and make 
friends with their benefactors. But the first hand 
the woman bites is the one that feeds her. 

(b) The wise man is . . . Here is a proof : lands 
and houses and kingdoms and wealth and strength 
and beauty, if they fall to a fool, become absurd. 
Pleasures are the godless pirates of mankind : let 
pleasure catch you, and you sink at once. 

(c) Within this book are many and manifold advices 
for you to use towards a friend or foe, while speaking 
in the courts, or the assembly, towards the rogue or 
the gentleman, towards the stranger, towards the 
quarrelsome, the drunkard, and the vulgar, or any 
other plagues that you may find — for them too 
there's a sting within my book. 

Within it too are maxims wise ; obey them, and 

(6) 1 TaAeas hopeless]}- corrupt. (c) o o-o: cf. Anecd. 

Oxon. i. 160. 126 e£o prjfia napa Acopievoiv dvrl tov e£eoriv ; 
176. 12 (o>) — apa rijv AioA/Sa Kal AojpiSa SiaXeKTOv evo yi'yvercu 
(ot> Thumb), 07toto.v kcu dvrl pij^aros. 
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Se^icorepos re k elrj ^eXrlcov t* is 7ra[v]T' 
dvqp. 

ko]vtl ttoXXcl Set Xlyeiv, dAA' ev pcovov 

\j\oura>v erros, 
ttotto npdypia 7T€pL(J)€povra rcbvS' del to 

ovpxfrepov. 

alrLav yap rjx ov ^ s dXXoos piev evqv Se- 
€i>ds, 10 

[jLCLKpoXoyos 8' ov kcl Svvalp.av ev /3[/a]a^et 
yva)p,a[s Xiy]eiv. 

ravra 817 *yd>v elaaKovaas ovvTidrjpii rdv 
Texyav 

rdVS', O7T00S 6177-171 Tis, 'EiTTixappios oo<f>6s tis 
iyevero, 

770AA o? eij77 aareia /cat jravroia /cap 

6770? [Aeycuv, 
7retpav] ai/rain-ow SiSous - cos Kal ^[pa^ea 

KaAa)? Aeyoi. 15 
ev Se rdS]e pcadobv diras avr/p <f>av\rjoeTai 

oo<f>6s, 

ovSe Xr/pj-qaet ttot ouSeV, eiros dir\av fiep,va- 
p,evos. 

el Se tov Xaf$]6vTa XvTrrjaei ri TdVS[e tojv 
Xoyiov, 

ovtl fxdv daK€TTT]a Spcbvra rolab\i 9* rjaaov 
oyLorpoTTa, 

dyadov lara> ovpxftjopov re TroXvfiadr} \yoov 
rpe^eiv 20 

(Traces of two lines) 

dXXos aJAAan yap yeyaOe, kovtl Tav\rd 
Kplvoju.es. 
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you will be a cleverer and a better man for all events. 
You need no lengthy speech, only a single one of 
these proverbs ; bring round to your subject which- 
ever of them is apt. Men used to censure me because, 
though shrewd enough in other ways, I was a lengthy 
speaker — could not express my thoughts with brevity. 
To this charge I lent an ear, and I composed this book 
of rules, to make the world exclaim " Epicharmus 
was a philosopher, who uttered many witty sayings of 
many kinds in single verses : himself he lets us test 
his skill in brevity of speech as well ! " 

He who learns these maxims well shall appear a 
wise man to the world, and never talk but good sense, 
if he remembers every word. If one who takes this 
book shall be offended by some word within it — not, 
of course, because his own conduct is ill-considered 
and in conflict with my counsel — let me tell him, a 
broader mind is a blessing and a boon. . . . 

(Traces of two lines) 
Different people, different pleasures : we do not all 
a " Work of art " (ed. pr.). 

(c) 15-23 Cronert (16 eS Se ra'Se, 17 ovhe, 19 6', 22 e'/caarcot 
<f><uv€T<u, 23 avijupepeiv and iXevdep<os D. L. P.). 
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S]e TTOLVTCL Se6 TCtS' d)S e[/CaOTOH 

(paCverat 

ovfi<f>€p€iv, e\Trena 8' eV Kacpan Xejyew 

ANONYMOUS 

103 [3 b.c] EPIGRAM FOR A MERRY COMPANY 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 62, Plate VIII. See Powell, Collect. Alex. 
p. 192 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. 237 ; Powell-Barber, New 

Xaipere avfiTrorai dv&pes 6p[-qXiKes , i]£ dyaOov yap 

dp^apevos reXeto rov Xoyov [e]t? dy[ado]v. 
Xpr) S' orav el? toiovto ovveXdcopiev ^>LXoi avhpes 

TTpaypba, yeXav 7rcu£etv xP r ] aa l J '^ vovs dperrji 
rjSeadai re avvovras is dXXrjXovs re <}>\X\vapeiv 5 

/ecu OKamreiv roiavd* ola yeXcora <j>epei. 
rj Be <77Tov8r) eireadoj aKovajpcev [re Xjeyovrcov 

iv pcepet' 178' dperrj o-vpirooiov TreXerai. 
rov Be 7TOTapxovvros rrecOcopeda' ravra yap icrriv 

epy dvBpcbv dyaOcbv evXoylav re <f)epei. 10 

nosEiAinnos 

104 [160 b.c] TWO EPIGRAMS 

Ed. pr. Weil, U.n papyrus inedit : nouveaux fragments 
cTEuripide et d'autres poetes grecs : Monuments Grecs publies 
4,4.4 
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judge alike. Each man should . . . these advices, 
as he deems expedient ; then speak them freely as 
the time requires. 



ANONYMOUS 
EPIGRAM FOR A MERRY COMPANY [3 b.c.] 

Chapters, i. 58 ; Jurenka, Wien. Stud. 29, 1908, 326 ; Tac- 
cone, Riv. di Fil. 38, 1910, 18. 

An early Hellenistic epigram, preface to the opening of a 
sympotic gathering, and to the recitation of further pieces 
suitable to the occasion. Cf. Xenophanes fr. 1, Theognis 467. 

Hail to you, companion revellers ! With good omen 
I begin, and with good omen I will end my speech. 
When friends are come together for such purpose, 
they must laugh and play, behaving bravely, and 
rejoice in their company, and make sport of each 
other and utter such jests as bring laughter with 
them. Earnest converse must follow, and we must 
listen to each speaker in his turn : therein is the 
virtue of a merry company. And let us give ear to 
the leader of our revels : such is the conduct of good 
men, and the source of honest reputation. 

POSEIDIPPUS 

TWO EPIGRAMS [160 b.c] 

par Vassociation pour V encouragement des etudes grecques en 
France, no. 8, 1879, p. 28 with Plate. See *Hiller von 
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Gaertringen, Histor. Griech. Epigr. no. 92, p. 38, no. 95, 
p. 40 and literature quoted there; Schott, Poseidippi 
Epigrammata, no. 1,2; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 
107; Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion, pp. 163-164; 
Blass, Rh. Mus. 35, 1880, 90. 

(a) Epigram composed to celebrate the erection (282-281 
b.c.) of the lighthouse on the island Pharos (which was said 
to have been dedicated to Proteus, cf. v. 1), in the reign of 
Ptolemy I Soter. (See Suidas, s.v. <Dapo? } Strabo xvii. 791, 

(a) 'EiXXrjvcov acor-fjpa, Oapou gkottov, c5 ava 

Upcorev, 

Hcbarparos eorrjoev Ae£i<f>dvov[s] Kvt- 
Sio?. 

ov yap iv AlyvirrcoL okottoI ovped 6* oV inl 

VTjOOOV, 

aAAa xa/zat XV^V vavXoxos iKrerarai. 
tov X < *P tv ^vdeldv re /cat opdiov aldepa 
rifxvcov 

7Tvpyos o[S'] aTrXdriov <j>aiv€T aVo ora- 
Slcov 

TjfJLOLTC TTCIVVVXIOS §€ o[v\v KV\MXTl 

oi/rerat Ik Kopv(f>fjs irvp [icya Kaiopievov, 
/cat Kev It? avro Bpdfioc Tavpov Kepas, ouS' 
av dyidpTOi 
acoTrjpos, Upcorev, "Ztjv[o]s [o] r^tSe 
7t\4<dv. 10 

(b) yiiaaov iy<b Qaptys aKrrjs oTo/xaTd? re 

KavcoTrou 

iv 7T€pL<f>aLVOlJL€VCOl KVpXlTl ^OJOOV €^OJ 
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ed. pr. p. 28 for details?) This famous building stood on the 
eastern extremity of the island, in front of the port of 
Alexandria. The architect teas Sostratus of Cnidus. See 
esp. Thiersch, Pharos, pp. 82-83. 

(b) Epigram composed to celebrate the foundation of a 
shrine to his tcife Arsinoe by Ptolemy II Philadelphus. The 
building was a chapel (vuokos) containing an image of 
Arsinoe, who was worshipped there as Arsinoe- Aphrodite : it 
stood on Cape Zephy Hum, between Alexandria and Canopus. 
(See Strabo xvii. 800, Athen. vii. 318, ed. pr. p. 29.) For 
Callicrates v. Hiller von Gaertringen, p. 40. 

(a) Lord Proteus : the saviour of Hellenes, this 
watchman of Pharos, was built by Sostratus, son of 
Dexiphanes, a Cnidian. In Egypt there are no 
mountain-peaks, as in the islands : but low lies the 
breakwater where ships may harbour. Therefore 
this tower, cleaving the sky straight and upright, 
shines in the daytime countless leagues a away : and 
all night long the sailor who runs with the waves shall 
see a great light blazing from its summit. And he 
may run even to the Bull's Horn, 6 and yet not miss 
the God of Safety,' O Proteus, whosoever sails this 
way. 

(6) Midway between the beach of Pharos and the 
mouth of Canopus I have my place amid surrounding 

■ Lit. "from boundless furlongs": dirAarwv here=dwAe- 
twv, see L. & S. *.r. * One of the narrow and danger- 

ous channels leading to the port of Alexandria ; Pliny, N.H. 
v. 31 (12S) Alexandria tribus omnino aditur alveis mari, 
Stegano, Poseideo, Tauro. c The lighthouse was in- 

scribed Beols awrijpaiv. 

(a) 3 oKcmal ovped 0" oT im Blass ap. ed. pr. p. 59. 2K0- 
IIAIOTPHZOIEnEI n. (6) 2 
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rrjvSe iroXvpp-qvov AtjSu^s" ave/xojSea x 7 l^V v 

rrjv avaT€ivop,€vr)v eh IraXov £,€<j>vpov. 
kvda /xe Y^aXXiKpanqs ISpvaaro /cat jSacrt- 
XLaarjs 

tepov 'Apoivorjs KvTrpiSos <hvop.aaev. 
dAA' IttI rr)v Ze<^uptTiv dKovoop,evr)v 'A<^po- 
Sirqv 

ISiXArjvcov ayval jSatVere Ovyarepes, 
01 9' aXos ipydrat dVSpes" o yap vavapxos 

TOU0' te/30V 7TCLVTOS KVfJLdTOS €vXtpL€VOV. 

ANONYMOUS 

105 [Late 3 b.c] TWO EPIGRAMS 

Ed. pr. Guerard-Jouguet, Un Livre d'Ecolier: publications 
de la societi royale egyptienne de papyrologie, Textes et 
Documents, ii., le Caire, 1938, (a) p. 20, Plate V, (b) p. 25, 
Plate VI. See Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 106-107; Schweitzer, 
Festgabe zur Winckelmannsfeier des arch. Sem. der Univ. 
Leipz. am 10. Dezember 1938. 

(a) Description of a fountain, written by an Alexandrian 
epigrammatist in the 3rd century b.c. Among the sculptures 
there were images of the king (v. 12 : cf. UroXefilai- v. 2) and 
of the queen (^Apaivorjv v. 13 : Arsinoe Philadelphus or 
Philopator). 

The details of the description are very obscure. I append 
a few notes to justify my renderings : — 

V. 5. " Having set free (eKiro8l£<o, here only, presumably 
the antithesis of e/«roSi£a>) the bright water-drop " : see ed. 
pr. p. 22 for reference to epigrams which were written in 
celebration of the revival of obsolete fountains. See further 
my note, ad loc, below. 
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waters, this windy breakwater of pastoral Libya, fac- 
ing the western wind from Italy. Here Callicrates 
established me and called me the Temple of Queen 
Arsinoe-Aphrodite. Chaste daughters of Hellenes, 
hither come to her that shall be named Zephyritis- 
Aphrodite" : come, men that labour on the seas. 
Our Captain 6 has made this temple a safe harbour 
from all the waters. 

° From Zephyrion, name of the promontory on which the 
temple stands. * Callicrates ; cf. Callim. ap. Athen. 

vii. 318. 



Vv. 6-9. The following is a brief and inadequate sum- 
mary of the views of Professor D. S. Robertson. I am 
most grateful for his assistance, and fortunate to be able 
to publish so important a contribution to the understand- 
ing of this obscure passage. 

(1) £o»tj is the low semicircular bounding-wall of the 
basin ; this wall carried one or more columns (it is possible, 
perhaps likely, that one of a set of identical columns is being 
described as a typical example). The semicircle may be con- 
ceived as projecting in front of a straight rear wall. 



(b) 3 njffSe II : corr. Reitzenstein. 



ANONYMOUS 

TWO EPIGRAMS [Late 3 b.c] 



C 




B 



A= column 

B= semicircular bounding-wall 
C=rear wall 

D= mouth through which water 



flows 



VOL. 1 
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(2) ne^av "u>vi tvttoh means " column-base in the Ionic 
style." 

(3) Punctuate after rimou, and abolish ed. pr.'s comma 
after evros. For the consequent postponement of he, see 
Denniston, Greek Particles, pp. 185 sq. 

(4) pdfSSos kolXtj is the characteristic cavetto moulding of 
the typical Attic-Ionic base. 

(5) TTrepvai are also parts of this base — presumably the 
two convex mouldings which frame the cavetto moulding. 



— Cauetto^ZZ^- 7rre /> vat ' 



(a) 6oiva[ ]re ^Aeyer[ 

cnyq\ov[ ^qpia koli IlToAe/Lt[ai 

aoTrdaioi j8a[ ] Se^oia^e yepas 

os kcli Xdivov [epyov eff]rjKaro haipiXes oikcm 
Krlap.a, 7rd[pos AjeuK^v ckttoSiogls ara- 
yova, 

et? r]pLicr<f>aipo[y rjevtjas Qiaiv rj Se Xv^vltls 

£(jovfj arvXovrai Ttit,a.v tcovi tvttoji' 
pdfiSov KolXr)s evros dTroarLXfiei Se avrjvls 

OTIKTT] TtpOS TTTGpVaZs' KLOVOS 0€OIS. 

(a) 3 /?a[a(Aet? toSto], or Ba[\di<pov (proper name required as 
antecedent to os v. 4) ed. pr. 4 Ipyov D. L. P. 5 
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(6) 0eais v. 9 means "foundation " or " base " in a non- 
technical sense, i.e. all that has hitherto been described as 
the support for the column-shaft. 

(b) An epigram, composed in the same era as the preceding 
one, celebrating a person distinguished in poetry and warfare. 
This person is undoubtedly Ptolemy IV Philopator, who icon 
a great victory over Antiochus III at Raphia in 217 B.C., and 
teas at the same time ambitious in the world of letters, writing 
a tragedy Adonis (Schol. Ar. Thesm. 1059) and setting up a 
temple to Homer (Aelian, V.H. 13. 22). This poem refers to 
a dedication to Homer (vv. 2-5) : we can hardly suppose it 
to be other than the dedication of that temple to Homer. The 
parents of vv. 6-7 are then Ptolemy III Euergetes {hence 
evepyeTtu v. 6) and his wife Berenice. 

(a) (Vv. 3 sqq.) Gladly . . . accept the gift . . . who 
also set up a work in stone, an ample building for your 
house, having first set the bright water free. He made 
it into the form of a semicircle ; the Parian" boundary- 
wall supports the column-base in Ionian style, and 
within the hollow moulding speckled Syenite 6 glistens 
near the heels c ; such is the foundation of the column. 

° Lit. " the lamp-stone," because Parian marble was 
quarried underground by lamplight. * The dappled 

granite of Syene. e For the sense of pdfiSos and of 

TTTepvcu, see Introd. Note. 



Yla[pov ed. pr. : " having set free the white water-drop of 
Paros" must mean "having quarried Parian marble." But 
araydiv is a most unnatural word to use here with reference 
to marble (despite the stalactites in the underground galleries 
of the Parian quarries) ; the sense of £kttooIoo.s is very 
strained ; and in this description of a fountain, araydiv must 
surely refer to the water of the spring. -ml[pos D. L. P. 

6 Ed. pr. thinks Tj[uo4>alpo[v] a more probable reading. 

7 orvXovoai II, corr. ed. pr. 
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x) 8' d(j> 'YfirjTTOv rreTpos ipevyopievr/ rro/xa 
Kprjvr/s 10 
ck Several omAdSajv vypa. SiaivopLevrj. 
et/cova 8' vpereprfv ervrrajoaro ttlovl AuyScui 

rrprjvvas, p.laat]v 8' rjpfioo[e]v 'Apaivorjv 
avyKXr/pov vvp,cf>ais Kara ttoLv ctos. aAA' 
irrl TTrjyfjv 

TfjvSe /zer' €vvop.lrjs jScuVere H/aT^iaSe?. 15 

(6) ]tcuv oup[ ]ivav a[ 

evatcov IlToAe/u.fatos' tou]to 8' 'Opvqpon 
elaaO' imep Si8[ JaTovapTe/xevo? 
rak 7rpiv 'OSuao , €ias' re [/ecu 'IAijaSo? rov 
dyrjpaj 

vpivov a7r' dOavdrcov ypaifj[a]p,ev(joi rrpa- 
ttiSojv. 5 
oX^lol J> dvarcov evepydrai, [ot] rov dpiarov 
iv Sopl Kal Movoais KoLpavov rjpooaTe. 

11 Perhaps Siaivofievcov i but the last two words are still a 
feeble addition. epevyofiemj; Schadewaldt (vypa being then 
the object of eVSe'xerai). (b) 2 tov]to D. L. P. 3 

]a rov 'Aprifigvos ed. pr. : vrrep 8i8[axrjs, yvoiis (?) k]cit' ova/>, 
repei/os Korte. Korte is clearly right in his view that the 



ANONYMOUS 
EPIGRAM ON THE DEATH OF PHILICUS 

[3 B.C.] 

Ed. pr. Wilarnowitz, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschqften, Berlin, xxix. 
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Through stone from Hymettus gushes forth the 
draught of springwater, taking up the flood from 
caves, itself drenched therewith. Your b image he 
modelled from rich white marble, smooth-wrought, 
and in the midst he set Arsinoe, who shares the 
Nymphs 's fortune every year." Come with good 
order to the fountain, Nymphs of spring-waters ! 

(b) Blessed Ptolemy . . . set this up to Homer 
. . . who wrote of old the ageless song of Iliad and 
Odyssey from his immortal mind. O happy bene- 
factors of mankind ! You sowed the seed of a king 
who excels with spear and among the Muses ! 

° Fashioned, evidently, into the shape of a lion's head, 
through which the water poured. * The king's and 

queen's. e Possibly a reference to an annual ceremony 

in which Arsinoe was associated with the Nymphs of the 
spring. But we know nothing of such an association ; and 
Kara nav ero? might mean (as ed. pr. understand it) " all the 
year round." 



traces suit evos better than ovos at end of line : but his 
StBaxfjs introduces an unpoetical word, and he himself is 
dissatisfied with yvovs. #c]ar' ovap refievos is very probably 
the correct reading of the end, but the preceding lacuna is 
hard to fill. 



ANONYMOUS 
EPIGRAM ON THE DEATH OF PHILICUS 

[3 B.C.] 

1912, p. 547. See Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 547 ; *Powell, 
New Chapters, iii. 200. 
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An epigram on the death of Philicus(for whom see no. \)0), 
written by a rather tedious and a ffected contemporary. N.B. 
the form of the name OiAikos (not OtAiWos). Interesting for 

epX eo S 1 ? ficLKapLOTOs 6SoL7Topos epx eo KaXovs 

Xcopovs evoefidcov oifjofievos, OiAixe, 
€K Kioo7)p€(f>eos KecfxxXrjs evvfiva kvXLcov 

prjfxara, /ecu vrjoovs KcopLaaov els fxaKoipcov, 
eu ptev yrjpas IScbv eveariov 'AXkivooio 5 

QaLrjKos, t,co€i,v avSpos iiriarapLevov 
AXklvoov tis e<hv e£ at/xaro? [ 

<X7T]6 [ArjjpLoSoKov 



° eue'cmov from tenia (not eveoru)), cf. Callim. Del. 325. 



AMYNTAS, LEONIDAS, ANTIPATER 
[1 a.d.] OF SIDON 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P, Oxy. iv. 1904, no. 662, p. 64. 
See Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1904, 669 ; Powell, Aegyptus, xiv. 
1934, p. 468 and New Chapters, iii. 188; Milne, Cat. Lit. 
Pap. B.M. no. 61. 

[I omit the two fragmentary and obscure lines of Amyntas 
which head col. ii. (w. 21-22) in ed. pr. : cf. however Powell, 
Aegyptus, loc. cit.] 

The first column of this II contains ends of lines of epi- 
grams by Leonidas ( = Anth. Pal. vii. 163) and Antipater 
( = Anth. Pal. vii. 164). The second column contains two 
poems by Amyntas (a poet hitherto unknown : evidently an 
Alexandrian epigrammatist of the 2nd century b.c.) ; one 
concerned with a Samian woman named Prexo, who is the 
subject of the two epigrams in col. i. (and also of Anth. Pal. 
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the reference to the poet's convivial habits and cheerful tem- 
perament in old age {Philicus was a " Phaeacian " as well in 
character as by birth). See further ed. pr. pp. 548-549. 

Go your path, blest wayfarer, go your path, 
Philicus, to see the fair land of the god-fearing dead. 
Your head crowned with ivy, rolling forth your lines 
of lovely song, begone with revel to the Islands of 
the Blest. Happy, that you saw the festive a old- 
age of an Alcinous, the Phaeacian, a man who 
knew how to live. Born of Alcinous's line . . . from 
Demodocus ... 6 

* It was evidently suggested that descent from Homer's 
Demodocus explained the poetic genius of Philicus. 



AMYNTAS, LEONIDAS, ANTIPATER 
OF SIDON [1 a.d.] 

t*tt. 165, ascribed to Antipater or Archias) ; the other con- 
cerned with the capture of Sparta by Philopoemen in 188 b.c. 
(a variant of Anth. Pal. rii. 723). The third column con- 
tains two new dedicatory epigrams by Leonidas and Antipater, 
composed for one Glenis; and the first word {or two words) of 
another epigram, apparently also by Leonidas ; at this point 
the scribe stopped abruptly, and wrote no more in this column. 

Thus it is clear that this anthology was arranged by sub- 
ject-variation (i.e. poems which were variations on the same 
theme were put together). And it is also clear (from the 
evidence of the first column) that this anthology was an 
ancestor, however partial and remote, of the Palatine Antho- 
logy. Now it is commonly believed that the celebrated 
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Anthology of Meleager was arranged xara orlxov, i.e. 
alphabetically, according to the first letter of the poem 
(Schol. on Anth. Pal., MS. P, p. 81, avveTCt£ev Se avra /caret 
aroixelov). We must therefore either revise our views about 

AMYNTA2 

(1) (f>pd£,€, yvvai, res iovaa /ecu e/c twos, eiTre 

re Trdrp-qv, 
kclI rrolas edaves vovaov vtt* dpyaXer)s. 
ovvofxa fiev Ti'pa^d) Hafxcr], £eve, ck he yovrjos 
KaAAtTeAeu? yevofxav, dXX eOavov tokc- 
tcoi. 

Tt? Se rd<f>ov ardXcooe; QeoKpiros, <5i fie 
avvevvov 

dvhpl Soaav. Trotrjv S' rjXdes is rjXiKtrjv; 
eTTTaeris rpls ivos yevdfiav en. -q pd y y 
dreKvos; 

ovk, dAAa rpterfj 7ratSa hoficoi Xnrofxav. 

(2) rdv Trdpos drpearov ActKeSaijuora, rds X*P a 

fiovvas 

7roAAa/a t iv TtoXeoiv Srjptv e(f>pc£ev 
"Apr)S, 

vvv vrr* dviKaTCOi OtAo770t)uevt Sovpl t 

Trprjvqs e/c rptaadv rjpnre fivptdScov 
aaKeTros. oicovol 8e TTepiojjLvxrjpdv ISovres 

jJLvpovTCLL, TreSiov 8' ovk iniaai /Joes. 
ko/ttvov S iK0pc6iaKOVT(x Trap* JZvpcbrao 
Xoerpois 

'EAAaj BepKOfxeva ^vperai dxpoTroXiv. 
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the nature of the arrangement of poems in Meleager's antho- 
logy, or admit that there existed early in the 1st century a.d. 
a different collection of Alexandrian epigrams, which (like 
Meleager's) was taken up into the corpus ivhich ultimately 
developed into our Palatine Anthology. 

AMYNTAS 

(1) Say, lady, who you are, and who your father, 
and tell your country, and of what grievous sickness 
you died. 

" Stranger, my name is Praxo, of Samos ; I was 
the daughter of Calliteles ; but I died in childbirth." 

Who set up the tomb ? " Theocritus, to whom 
they gave me as wife." To what age did you come ? 

" Thrice seven and one years old was I." Child- 
less ? " No ; I left at home a child three years 
of age." 

(2) Lacedaemon, of old the dauntless, at whose 
single-handed might and warfare many a time and 
oft the War-God shuddered . . . now is cast head- 
long and defenceless by thrice ten thousand foes, 
beneath unconquered Philopoemen and the Achaean 
spears. The birds look on the smoking ruins and 
mourn, and the oxen go not upon her plain. And 
seeing the smoke leap up beside Eurotas where men 
bathe, Hellas mourns her citadel. 



(1)8 ovKaXXiTe\r)<rrpteTT] IT, corr. Ed. Fraenkel. (2) 2 

ttoXXclkis II, corr. D. L. P. ttoXXclkis <5/x TroXefiov Powell, ttoX- 
Xdxis iv -noXefjuoi dovpiv Milne. After this line, syntax 
demands a lacuna (of at least two lines) : unless we read d 
or at TTdpos arpearov v. 1 (Powell). 6 Read by Milne. 

7 Read by AVilam. 8 Read by Milne. The last two 

couplets seem to be alternatives, cf. the repetition tSdn-e? 
fj.vpovrai, SepKoneva pLvperau. 
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(3) 'A/cpcuptTai riavt kcli ev7ra[ ] vvfufrais 

T^Xrjvis 6 ovyyeircov 8a>pa ^vvrjyeaijrjs, 

ravrav re Trporofxav Kal 8[ l^o't- •]* 

fivpoav Kal podiovs touct[S' dvedrjKe] 
7r6Sas. 

Ylav c3 /cat vvfJLcfxu, rov $[e£iov dyjpevTrjpa 5 
TXfjviv de^rjoaid' cueS[ 

ANTinATPOS 

(4) TiiXrjvtov dXoxots dvrp-qioiv rjSe Kepaardi 

ravr' 'A/cpcoptrai Uavi Kad'qyep.ovi, 
Kal TrpoTojjLCLV aKfjLrjra Kal avTO viov roSe 
Kairpov 

Bepfxa, to /a^S' auTcDi prjyvvfievov 
xdXvfii, 

TXijvLs avrj£pTr)oe KaXas ^apir^cr[io]v dypas 5 
Sei/cu? Icfrdipiov Kovpos i Ova(oi)<f>dve[v]S' 

(3) 1 Prob. [avTfnjloi] vvn^ais: but ew[ remains unintel- 
ligible. 5 c5 Uav Powell. Segiov Beazley. 6 End 



ANONYMOUS 

[3 b.c] EPIGRAM 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 1, 1907, p. 77. See KOrte, Archiv, v. 547. 

aKp.TjC\ hpeirdvov OrjKe repicbv poiraXov 
~\t€xv3.to yap ev p,eya' rol 8' dva- 

<77]k6v ottov Xaos T]eu^[e] TiaXrjoai^rjs, 
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LEONIDAS 

(3) To Pan of Acroria ° and the . . . nymphs, 
neighbour Glenis dedicated gifts from the chase : — 
this head and . . . hide and these swift feet. O Pan, 
O nymphs, prosper the clever hunter Glenis . . . ! 

ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

(4) To the Silens' mates b that dwell in caves, and 
to their chieftain, horned Pan of Acroria, a scathe- 
less c head and this new boarskin, that not even steel 
has rent, were hung up by Glenis, son of mighty 
Onasiphanes, who shewed these thank-offerings for 
a fine quarry. 

a Acroria : name of a mountain in Sicyon ; Acroreites 
was local epithet of Dionysus (Steph. Byz.). * The 

nymphs. e aKfirjra " uninjured " as in Anth. Pal. ix. 526 

nvXcu. aKfifp-es (" permanent "). 



prob. ['Ovaoi<j>dvev]s, but a/e8[ remains unintelligible: may 
have been an error for w'w. (4) 2 /caffyyejiow Wilam. 

3 avaXiov or awrraXiov Wilam. : avro is meaningless and 
probably corrupt. 



ANONYMOUS 

EPIGRAM [3 b.c] 

Fragment of a long epigram, of Hellenistic date, composed 
in praise of a dedicated statue. 

. . . cut with a sickle's edge, and made it a club 
(?)... wrought it to a fine size. You dedicators 
in the shrine fashioned by a folk god-fearing of 
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vlkclt' dv\TnrdXovs aTTTCoai t eAey^eTe 7r[ai>Tai 
evT€)(yLa.Ls\ TrXaorav /cat tov dpiaroTrdXav 5 

] XP v Ip]v v Q^aa-TO K[vTr]piv 'ATreXXrjs 

yvfivqv €K fieXavos tto\vtov dv€px[opi]evrjv 

(Fragments of two more lines) 

5-6 dpioT07raAav, [5s irore kcu] ed. pr. : but Apelles was not 
a TrXaoTrjs. apiaTowaXav . [oOS' off rrjv] or [el S' dpa ttjv] Beazley. 



ANONYMOUS 

[3 b.c] TWO EPIGRAMS 

Ed. pr. *Edgar, Catalogue general des antiquites 
egyptiennes du musee du Caire, iv. p. 1. See Wilcken, 
Archiv, vi. 453 ; Powell, New Chapters, i. 107. 

Two epitaphs for a dog named Tauron, who died from his 
wounds after killing a wild boar which attacked his master 
Zenon. Zenon was the agent of Apollonius, who was 
financial minister to Ptolemy Philadelphus and Ptolemy 

(l) 'IvSov oS' aTTvet rvyifios Taupcum Bavovra 
Ketadai, 6 hk Kreivas Trpoadev e^eiS' 

6rjp direp dvra Spa/cetv, avos 77 p" and ras 
KaAuSajvo? 
Xetyavov evKapnois iv Trehiois rpefero 
'Apoivoas O.TWO.KTOV , o\tt avxivos ddpoa 
(frpiaatov, 

X]6xi^o.ls, Kal ye[v\vajv d(f>p6v d^pyo- 
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old, you conquer your antagonists, and, with skill 
that never lets you down, in every point you 
vanquish even the champion sculptor in the ring. — 
Apelles, who once beheld the golden Cyprian rising 
naked from the dark sea . . . . ° 

(Fragments of two more lines) 
a The Anadyomene of Apelles. 

ANONYMOUS 

TWO EPIGRAMS [3 b.c] 

Euergetes : he had been sent to Fayum (the nome of Arsinoe, 
cf. t'. 5) to superintend the work on a great estate given to 
Apollonius by the king. 

These are good compositions ; probably the work of a pro- 
fessional Alexandrian poet. It is likely that both pieces were 
inscribed on the dog's tombstone. The composition of two 
epitaphs, one elegiac and the other iambic, was a common 
practice at this time (Wilamowitz ap. Wilcken, loc. cit. 
quotes Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 325, 462, 502, 546, 550). 

(1) This tomb proclaims that Indian Tauron lies 
dead. But his slayer saw Hades first. — Like a wild 
beast to behold, like a relic of the Calydonian boar, 
it grew in the fertile plains of Arsinoe immovable, 
shaking from its neck the mane in masses in its lair, 
and dashing the froth from its jaws. Engaging the 

° Since the boar was a 0ijp, I do not know what is meant 
by saying that it was like one. 
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avv Se TTeacbv GKvXaKos toA/zcu OTrjdr) fxev 

€TOL[XOJ? 

rjXoKia , ov /jlcXXcov S' au^eV edrjK* errl 
ydv, 

Bpa]^d[X€vo? yap d/xou Xo(j>taL p.eydXoio 

TCVOVTOS 

o]v TTp[l]v eXvaev oSoVt' eod' VTredrjK 
'Ai'Scu. 10 
aojt^et Se] Zj^vtojra 7rdV[a>j/] dSt'Sa/cra 
Kvvayov, 

kolL Kara, yds TVfificoL rav X ( *P LV VPy^~ 
aaro. . 

(2) oKvXai; 6 ru/i/kot rakS' vtt eKTeptafievo? 
Tavpoov, eVr' avdivraiaiv ovk a/x^avos" 
Kaupon yap cos ow^Aflev dvrtav epiv, 
6 fiev tis cos drrXaros olS-qaas ydvvv 
ot7]9os /ccmjAo/a^e XevKalvcov d<f>pcoi, 5 
o S' dfi(f)l vcbrcoi Sluoov ifi^aXcbv l^vcis 
iSpd^aro <f>piooovros e/c orepvcov fieacov 
Kal ydi avveaTTCLpaaev 'AiSai Se Sou? 
tov auro^et/)' edvaioKev, 'IvSov cos vo/xoj. 
acoi^cov Se tov /cwayov <St irapeiTTeTO 10 
U]V(jov > iXa<f>paL ratS' vireardXr) /covet. 



ANONYMOUS 

[3 b.c] ELEGY ABOUT A WAR 

Ed. pr. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1918, p. 736. See 
*Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 131, Class. Rev. 1919, 
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fearless dog, readily it ploughed a furrow in its breast : 
then immediately laid its own neck upon the ground. 
For Tauron, fastening upon the massive nape, with 
mane and all, loosed not his teeth again until he sent 
it down to Hades. So he saved hunter Zenon from 
distress, unschooled ° ; and earned his gratitude in 
his tomb below the earth. 

(2) A dog is buried beneath this tomb, Tauron, 
who did not despair in conflict with a killer. When 
he met a boar in battle face to face, the latter, un- 
approachable, puffed out its jaws and, white with 
froth, ploughed a furrow in his breast. The other 
planted two feet about its back, and fastened upon the 
bristling monster from the middle of its breast, and 
wrapped him in the earth. He gave the murderer 
to Hades and died, as a good Indian should. He 
rescued Zenon, the hunter whom he followed ; and 
here in this light dust he is laid to rest. 

4 It was a very young dog, cf. okv\<i£ v. 7, (2) v. 1. 

(1) 10 eXwrev D. L. P.: ifivaev ed. pr. 11 acoi£« 

D. L. P. {awaas and ttovo>v ed. pr.). 



ANONYMOUS 

ELEGY ABOUT A WAR [3 B.c.j 

90 and New Chapters, i. 106 : Momigliano, Boll. Fit. Class. 
1929, 151 ; Korte, Archiv, vii. 122 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. 
ii. p. 236. 
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This much is certain : (a) part at least of the poem was 
addressed to a returned ambassador, v. 2, (b) whose report is 
made to a king, v. 6. (c) The news exasperates the king, 
who utters threats against the persons about whom the ambas- 
sador reported, vv. 7-10. (d) There is a reference to Medes 
and to a Gaul, vv. 13-14. To the further question, can we 
identify the king and the occasion, we must return an emphatic 
negative. It is possible that the Gaul is the object of the 
king's anger (Wilam., Momigliano, Powell, Korte) ; and that 
the king threatens him with the fate which had previously 
befallen the Medes. If so, the king cannot be Attalus," but 
may still be a Macedonian, a Seleucid, or even a Ptolemy 
in Egypt {reference to Gallic mercenaries of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, Paus. i.7.2, Powell). But it is only one possibility : 
it is not a necessary inference from the text. As the lines 
stand, it is more probable that the king is saying that he, who 
defeated the valiant Gauls before, will now easily overcome 
the effeminate Medes. In that case the king would probably 

.... 7Tp\6o9e TTvXrjs Kal tclx^os a[ 

~\r]v ravrrjv rjvves dyyeXlrjv. 

~\vt)s, &\y\a, Sia ar6p,aros Xoyov [dpxtf, 

tjeprjs epvea (f)vraXlr]s 
o]ttioo) pvnaprjs ardxves rpi[fi6Xoio. 5 

etnas ajvayyeXXcov els fiaoiXrja X6yo\y. 
X<ja pt-€v] eTTel pbdXa Ttavra Si' ouaros €kX[v€ [jlvOov, 

copyiod-q, f$pi\apov 8' avriK dvecrx e X6y[ov 
dvepejs vfipiOTai re Kal defapoves, dXXd //.[aA' coKa 

otaovai]v Tavrrjs p-ioOov draadaXiqs' \q 
yvcoaovjraL Se piadovres, inel Kal dpel[ovas dXXovs 

rj}JL€is els Kpareprjv hovXoavvrjV edeplev 
~\rjs Mt^Soich fiadvKTedvoicnv 6p\olo)s 

~\oao.dai dovpos dvrjp TaXdrrjs. 

8 avexe Xoyov Eur. El. 592. 1 1 iradovres Beazley. 
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be a Seleucid ; but might still be Ptolemy Philadelphus, e.g. 
on the occasion of his irruption into the Seleucid empire. 

If the Gauls are here the objects of the king's anger, the 
identity of the king and the date of the occasion are still 
impossible to determine. The poem might refer to the war of 
Antiochus I against the Gauls in 277-276, again in 275 ; 
or to the revolt of Ptolemy II' s Gallic mercenaries in 274 ; 
or to any one of numerous conflicts between the Seleucid 
empire and those Gauls who, since 275, had been settled in 
northern Asia Minor ; or to the war of Attalus against the 
Gauls in 230 ; or possibly even to a war of Antiochus III 
against the Gauls Qlomigliano, quoting Suidas, s.v. "LtiuavtSrjs 
Mdyvys). There are other interesting possibilities ; but 
enough has been said to shew that without further evidence 
a precise identification of the king and of the occasion is 
absolutely impracticable. 

... in front of the gate and wall . . . you fulfilled this 
embassage my king, the beginning of speech 

upon my lips . . . shoots of an holy plant . . . crops 
of dirty (weed ? 6 ) . . ." . . . you brought back the 
message to your king, and thus you spoke. But he, 
when he heard all, was angry, and lifted up his voice 
in strong utterance : — " The men are insolent and 
fools, but they shall quickly win the wages of their 
presumption. They shall learn and understand, 
since we have set others better than them to harshest 
slavery. . . . Alike to the wealthy Medes . . . the 
valiant Gaul. ... in purple raiment, nor amid per- 

° Successors of Attalus are excluded by the age of the 
papyrus. * rptjSoAov: described by Dioscorides iv. 15, 

Pliny xxi. 98. The point of this obscure couplet may have 
been, "the beginning of my report is pleasant, but there is 
bad news at the end (onlou))," or " the king's message was 
noble, the answer to it is mean and base." 
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. . . . 7ro]p(f)vp€OLaLV iv elp.ci.oiv ovoe [ivpoio[iv 15 

] fiaXaKov xpajxa \nraiv6pLevo\s , 
. . . . x ( Ql xeuva Atoj re /cat at^ptaa[i] ivi[avTov 



ANONYMOUS 

POEM IN PRAISE OF AN OFFICER 
111 [End 3 b.c] 

Ed. pr. *Cronert, Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gijttingen, 1922, p. 31. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 
257 ; Wiist, Burs. Jahrsb. 1926, 124 ; Platnauer, New 
Chapters, iii. 178; Knox, Herodes (Loeb Classical Library), 
p. 254. 

ay air are ravra Travres oa ex €L ' Tayada. ■ 
airavr iv avrwt' x/d^otos', evyevtjs, dirXovs, 
(friXofiacriAevs, avopeios, iv morei fiiyas, 
ad>(j>pwv, (J)iAe\\r]v, npavs, evTTpoorjyopos, 
rd iravovpya piicrcov, rrjv [§' a]\rfdeiav oiftcov. 5 

1 tovtov iravres os «x et rayada. . . . avrwi Knox. 



ANONYMOUS 

PREFACE TO AN ASTRONOMICAL 
112 [2 b.c] TREATISE 

Ed. pr. Letronne, Papyrus grecs du Louvre : Notices et 
extraits des manuscripts de la bibliotkeque imperiale et aatres 
bibliotheques, i. 1850, p. 46. 
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fumes . . . letting his soft skin grow sleek, . . . his 
bed {fragments of a line) ... 



15 ov yap irop^). ed. pr. 16 /cot/xarat ed. pr. 17 

aAAd xo/x. ed. pr. 



ANONYMOUS 

POEM IN PRAISE OF AN OFFICER 

[End 3 b.c] 

Fragment of an Hellenistic poem, praising an officer of the 
royal court at Alexandria. Probably not part of a drama : 
but Tragic models in Eur. Hie. 860-908, esp. 867-871 ; Or. 
918-922. 

Each man admire his many virtues ! All goodness 
lives in him : good, noble, and honest, loyal to his 
king, courageous, great in trust, modest, a patriot, 
gentle, affable, hater of wickedness, worshipper 
of truth. 



ANONYMOUS 

PREFACE TO AN ASTRONOMICAL 

TREATISE [2 b.c] 

An acrostic preface, in correct " tragic " iatnbics, to a treat- 
ise on astronomy by Eudoxus. Vv. 6-8 mean : " There is one 
line for each month of the year [there are in fact 12 lines'] 
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and each letter counts one day " [in fact each line contains 30 
letters; except the last, which consists of 35. Total, 365 =o 
Great Year (fidyas xp° v °s v. 8, here simply a year of 365 
days, as opposed to the lunar year of 364). Thus ed. pr.]. 

'Ei> rcoiSe $el£co Trdaiv iKfxadeiv oo<f>r)v 
'Yfxtv ttoXov ovvratjiv, iv jSpa^ei Xoycot, 
Aovs rfjoSe T€)(vr)s elSivai oa<f>rj iripi. 
OuSei? yap ioriv ivherjs yvcufxrjs otcol 
Zevov cfxtveiTcu, tclvt idv tjvvfji KaXcos. 5 
'0 p,ev otixos [Mets ion, ypa/x/xa 8' rjfxepa. 
'Yfxlv apidfxdv 8' igov e'^et rd ypdfMfxara 
Tats Tjiiipaioiv as ayei [xiyas XP° V °S' 
'KvLavoLov fipoTOioi TreploSov r* e^et 
Xpovo? Blolkcov darepcov yvcoplafiaTa. 10 
Nt/cat Se tovtcov ovdev irepov, aXX del 
"H/cet to. rravra is ravrov ore dveXdrji %povos. 
4 ovtms (Beazley) is perhaps necessary instead of iarlv. 



ANONYMOUS 
[1 a.d.] EPIGRAM 

Ed. pr. Kenyon, Revue de Philologie, N.S. 19, 1895, p. 177. 
See Weil, ibid. p. 180 ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 62 ; 
*Keydell, Hermes, 69, 1934, 420; Powell, New Chapters, 
iii. 189. 



An epigram to a statue of Actian Apollo erected at 
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The first letters of the lines spell perpendicularly ETAOEOT 
TEXNH (" Eudoxus' Book of Rules ") ; for parallels to this 
" acrostic" cf. Xicander (Lobel, C. Qu. 22, 114), Dionysius 
Periegeta (Leue, Philol. 42, 175), P.- Oxy. 1795 ; P. Amh. 23. 

Herewith I will reveal to you all the subtle com- 
position of the heavens, and give you certain know- 
ledge of our science in a few words. There is nobody 
so wanting in intelligence that it will seem strange to 
him, if he understands these verses well. The line 
stands for a month, the letter for a day ; the letters 
provide you with a number equal to the days which 
a Great Year brings. Time brings to men a yearly 
circle, as it governs the starry signs : of which none 
outrivals another, but always all come to the same ° 
point, when the time comes round. 

" i.e. the same as on the same day of the year before. 



5 rwiSe av ed. pr. : corr. D. L. P. 7 laov ed. pr. : 

corr. D. L. P. 11 oiidels erepov ed. pr. : corr. D. L. P. 

(to restore metre and 30 letters). 12 avro or aveXdrji 6 

Xpovos ed. pr. : corr. D. L. P. 



ANONYMOUS 

EPIGRAM [1 a.d.] 

Alexandria in commemoration of the victory of Octaman 
( = Caesar, v. T) at the battle of Actium : tchich battle was 
fought in sight of a temple of Apollo, cf. " Apollo Actius " 
on Greek coins of Nero's era. 
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"Aktlov dfji[(f)L€7Tcov, ava v]au/na;^e, K(at)crapos 
epycov 

pLvrjpia K(al) e\yTv\xea>v pbaprvptr] Kapidrcov, 
Alcovos a\j6]p,aaiv fiej3or)p.eve- vol yap "Aprjos 

7r[vev[xa]ra Kal oaKecov iaropeaev Tra.TO.yov, 
Eiprjvrjs pioxOovs evcoTTioos evda KXaSevaas 5 

yrjv em NeiAamv viae(r)o yrjOaXeos, 
€vvo{jxl7)s] tf>6pTOioi Kal evdevirjs j3adv7rXovrov 

Ppi[66]pievos j3v£,7)v Zeus dr iXevdepios, 
ocopotf)6pois Se x^P eaaiv eSe^aro NetAo? ava/cra 

k{oX) odpiap 7) xpvcrdois Trr)y£ al Xovop^evrj 10 
aiTToXepiov Kal dSrjpiv IXcvdepLov Aios opbfipov, 

drpeKes ia^eaOr) 8' ovvopia K(ai) 7roXep.ov 
^cupe, pcdtcap AevKara, Aids [KpovjiBao He^aarov 

viK(ai)cov epycov iv rrpvTavevpa KaXov. 

6 vLae{j)o Weil, Keydell. 

° Egypt. * The " arms " are the floods which the 

Nile puts forth to embrace the land ; " golden," because of 



nosEiAinnos 

[1 a.d.] ELEGY ON OLD AGE 

Ed. pr. Diels, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1898, p. 845 with 
Plate. See Cronert, Archiv, ii. 517 ; Schubart, Pap. Graec. 
Berol. 1911, Plate XVII and Text, and *Symbolae philo- 
logicae 0. A. Danielsson octogenario dicatae, Upsala, 1932, 
p. 290. Text on wooden tablets. 

From a poem about the misfortune of old age. The writer 
asks the Muses to come to Thebes : therefore he is writing the 
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Master of Actium, sea -fighting lord, memorial of 
Caesar's deeds and witness of his prosperous labours ; 
whose name is on the lips of Time, for in your honour 
Caesar calmed the storm of war and the clash of 
shields, and there he cut short the sufferings of 
fair Peace, and came rejoicing to the land of Nile, 
heavy-laden with the cargo of Law and Order, and 
Prosperity's abundant riches, like Zeus the god of 
Freedom ; and Nile welcomed his lord with arms of 
bounty, and his wife, whom with golden arms 6 the 
river laves, received the shower, apart from stress or 
strife, that came from her Zeus of Freedom, 6 and 
truly the very name of war was extinguished. — 
Hail, Lord of Leucas, one and only noble president at 
the victorious deeds wrought by Augustus, our Zeus 
the son of Cronus ! 

the cornfields and other bright harvests which arise: the 
Xpvo. Trqx- are the same as the 8a>p. x*P- of the previous line. 
e The blessing of the flooding of the Nile was commonly 
ascribed to the king: Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 981, Keydell, loc. cit. 



POSEIDIPPUS 

ELEGY ON OLD AGE [1 a.d.] 

poem in Thebes. The tablets were found in Egypt : therefore 
Thebes is Egyptian Thebes, unless ice suppose that the author, 
a Macedonian (vv. 14, 16), is tcriting his poem during a tem- 
porary residence in Boeotian Thebes, and later travels to 
Egypt, taking his poem with him. Schubart's supposition, 
that " Pimplean Thebes " may stand here for some Mace- 
donian town, is altogether unconvincing. He objects to the 
reference to Egyptian Thebes on tlte grounds (1) that that city 
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was a place of small importance in the 1st century A.n. ; 
(2) that its market-place was so insignificant that statues of 
poets were not likely to be set up in it ; (3) that the outlook 
of w. 14-15 is that of a man living in Hellas, or in 
Macedon, not in Luxor or Karnak. These are surely in- 
sufficient grounds : the city was small enough, but still people 
lived there ; the market-place to which the poet refers may 
well be that of his native town in Macedon ; the outlook of the 
Macedonian does not change because he happens to be staying 
for a time in Egypt. 

et Tt KaXov, Moucrcu ttoXit)tl&€S, rj 7r[a]pa, Ooi)8ou 

XpvaoXvpeco KadapoXs ovaoiv €kX[v€]t€ 
Ylapvrjoov vi<j>6evTos d\y\d tttv)^cl\s r) Trap* 'OXvfx- 

77601, 

Bct/c^on rds Tpteret? dpx6[j.evai dvfxcXas' 
vvv Se YioaeihiTTTTioi orvyepov ovvaeiaare yfjpas 5 

ypaipdfxevai SeXrcov iv ^pucreat? aeXLaiv. 
AijU,7raveTe onoTTias 'EAi/ccuvtSe?, eiV Se ra Qfjfirjs 

Tei^ea ^l(jU,)7^[A]el'>7s , jScuVere (Ka)crraAiSes - . 
kclL av YioaeihiTTTTOv nor e'0iAa(o), YivvQie, Arjrovs 



{(f)rjfX7), rrji vu^ogvt oi/aa tov Tlapiov 
TOLrjv iKXprjoais tc Kal i£ dSvrcov Kavaxtfoa[is 

(jxovrjv dda(vd)rr)v a> dva Kal [/cajr' ifMov,) 
6<j)pa fie TLfMt]<ycoat M.aK7]S6ves 61 t ZttI vt]o[cdv 

61 T 'Aeries - Trdcrqs yetroves rjiovos. 15 

8 nin[ . ]HKIS, 'Jli(fi)nlX]eiT]s Schubart, cf. Hesych. s.v. 
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The composition is seen, since Schubart's drastic revision of 
the text (in which e.g. t*. 16 Toi-qnaow yjyov 'OAu/x7rwt Diels 
becomes eoi/u 8e /St/SAw eXlaawv Schubart !), to be conven- 
tional enough in metre and diction, though TrapjjiSos is 
eccentric, and there are some faults which Beazley thinks 
(and I am loath to disagree) could never have been part of 
the original text, esp. 11 (tov TLaplov), 13, 16-17. Vv. 
11-14 were savagely crossed out in a moment of grace — not 
necessarily by the author himself. 

Muses ° of our city, if you have heard a song of 
beauty from Phoebus, god of the golden lyre, listeners 
undenled, in the ravines of snowy Parnassus or at 
Olympus, starting for Bacchus his triennial cere- 
monies, 6 — now join Poseidippus in his song of hateful 
Age, inscribing the golden leaves of your tablets. 
Leave your peaks, Muses of Helicon, and come, 
Castalian maids, to the walls of Pimplean c Thebes. 
You also, god of Cynthus, loved Poseidippus once, 
son of Leto ... an utterance, where the snow-white 
house of the Parian d stands. With such immortal 
speech make answer, and let your voice, O lord, ring 
loud from the sanctuary, even in my ears : that the 
Macedonians and the peoples of the islands and the 
neighbours of all the Asiatic shore, may honour me. 

" These, the local Muses of the town in v. 1, return to 
Parnassus — or Olympus — in v. 3, shift to Helicon in v. 7, 
and to Delphi in v. 8. 6 For the sense of dvfieXai see 

L. & S.', s.v. e If the text is sound, = " city of the 

Muses." d Apollo, god of the Delphic temple, so called 

because his statue there was made of Parian marble ? Apollo 
is to declare from his shrine that Poseidippus is a great poet. 



YIIttXioi. 
eyuol Diels). 



13 <3 ava Beazley (<Jjrla Schub., <Lva koX Ut 
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UeXXaiov yevos dfxov eoipi Se filfiXov iXloacov 

dfx<f>a> Xao<f>6pojL Kelpievos elv dyop[rji. 
dAA' €7tl pcev 7rapr)i8os drjSovt Xvypov 

vdpca- Koa dxXvv icbv 8dt<pva 0e[p]/xd ^eco, 
Kal orevdxco, vat, ip,6v Se <J)lXov arop-a [ 20 

p:r)8e tls ovv xeucu Sattpvov avrap eytb 
yrjpai pivo-TLKov olp,ov inl 'Pa8dp,av6vv lt<olpL7]v 

Srjpau Kal Acton ttclvti irodeivos icbv, 
doKiTTOiv iv TToaoi Kal 6p6oe7rr)s dv* SpuXov, 

Kal XeiTTiov t€kvois Scop,a Kal SXfiov e[/u.]dV. 25 

16-17 It is hard to believe that the text is sound here : an<f><x> 
has to mean "with both hands." 19 vdfia Diels: Xijfia 

Schubart, =\rjnr] (" rheum "). KATAKATNEDN corr. Diels 
(Kara yXrjvetov coni. Schubart). 

ANONYMOUS 

[140-141 a.d.] MORAL FABLE 

Ed. pr. *Jouguet-Lefebvre, Bulletin de correspondance 
hellinique, xxviii. 1904, p. 201, Plate X. See Blass, Archiv, 
iii. 487. 

' Fragment of a moral fable. A school text of a type very 

7r\arrjp nod* vlov eviropovvra rcoi fSicoi 
' Kal pL7]Bev avrcoL to avvoXov Scopovpievov 
€7tI tov TiKvdrjv ' Avdxapaiv rjyev els Kplaiv. 
ejSda S' o y* vlos per) deXcov tovtov rpefeiv 
ovk oiKiav ov KrrjpLaT ov ttXovtov fidpos; 5 

77010? TLS OVV TVpaVVOS Tj TTOIOS KpiTTjS 

r) vopLoderrjs dpxaios evhiKOis epel 
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Pellaean a is my family : may I be set in the crowded 
market-place, unwinding in both hands a book. 6 Yet 
on the nightingale's" cheek there are the floods of 
mourning ; I sit in darkness, and warm tears I shed, 
and I make moan, yes, my own lips ... So none 
must shed a tear ; no, I am fain in old age to go the 
mystic path to Rhadamanthys, missed by my people 
and all the community, on my feet without a stick to 
support me, sure of speech, among the throng, leav- 
ing to my children my house and my happiness. 

° Macedonian, from Pella, the royal seat. 6 The poet 

desires that his statue, as a poet, book in hand, may be 
erected. ' i.e. the songster (himself). 



ANONYMOUS 

MORAL FABLE [140-141 a.d.] 

popular at this era, represented by the fables of Babrius, 
maxims of Menander, extracts from Hesiod, sayings of wise 
men, etc. After the end of our fragment there doubtless 
followed the reply of Anacharsis — a philosophic maxim pre- 
ferring the simple life to luxury, piety to pride. 

A father once took his son, who was wealthy but 
refused him any gift at all, to Scythian Anacharsis 
for judgement. The son, unwilling to keep his father, 
cried : " Has he not a house and properties and loads 
of gold ? What tyrant, then, what judge or ancient 
lawgiver will justly say . . . ? 



4 d wos tovtov fifj BeXcov rpefaiv II, corr. D. L. P. (or perhaps 
simply ov for 
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ANONYMOUS 
116 [4 a.d.] MORAL MAXIMS 

Ed. pr. *Jouguet-Perdrizet, Studien zur Palaeografie und 
Papyruskunde, herausgegeben von G. Wessely, vi., Leipzig, 
1906, p. 158. Republished by Collart, Les Papyrus Bouriant, 
Paris, 1926,' no. 1, p. 17, literature quoted p. 18. 

(1) o-PXH H-eytvT 7 ] tov <f>poveiv ra ypdfifxara. 

(2) yepovra rt/xa rod deov rrjv ei/coVa. 

(3) epcos aTrdvTtDV rcov decov iraXatraTos. 

(4) KaAAtCTTCt cf)7)p.i -fcp'qp.a.Tiov ra KTrjfxara. 

(5) Xaficbv ttoXlv Bos, wo. Xdftrjis orav deXrjis. 

(6) 6 vovs iv rj/xlv pLavTiKcnraros deos. 

(7) 7rarrjp 6 dpiipas kovx 6 yevvqoas irar'qp. 

(8) owoov creavrov eK Trovrjpwv 7rpayp.aTCo(v). 

(9) X ( *P LV < ^ t ^ ot S' evKaipov <x7t68os iv p.epei. 

(10) a> rcov andvTCDV ■^prjp.dTCOV TrXeioTq -^dpig. 

° Gf. yvd\i. [iovoot. 317. 6 Gf. yvG>\L. fiovoar. 452, and 

Wilhelm Busch's " Vater werden ist nicht schwer ; Vater 
sein dagegen sehr." 



ANONYMOUS 

EPITAPHS FOR EUPREPIUS, BY 
117 [3 a.d.] HIS DAUGHTER 

Ed. pr. *T. L. Papiri Greet e Latini, i. 1912, no. 17, p. 35. 
See Korte, Archiv, vii. 124. 

A series of epitaphs written for one Euprepius, apparently 
by his daughter. Euprepius is described as a tall man, dis- 
tinguished in service of state and court. He was wealthy, 
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ANONYMOUS 

MORAL MAXIMS [4 a.d.] 

Ten of 24 monostich sententiae (the other fourteen were 
already known to us) : from a schoolboy's copybook. 

(1) Letters are the first and foremost guide to 
understanding. 

(2) Honour the aged man : he is the image of 
your god. 

(3) Love is the oldest of all the gods. 

(4) Possessions, I say, are the fairest things of all. 

(5) Receiving, give again : that you may receive 
whenever you will. 

(6) Our mind is our greatest god of divination. 

(7) Father is he who rears, not he who begets. 6 

(8) Your own hand must rescue you from evil 
estate. 

(9) Render a timely service back to your friends 
in turn. 

(10) O gratitude, most abundant of all riches ! 



ANONYMOUS 

EPITAPHS FOR EUPREPIUS, BY 

HIS DAUGHTER [3 a.d.] 

and is alleged to have been wise. His daughter may have had 
these pieces composed by a professional poet : however that 
may be, the epitaphs, though uninspired, are tolerably free 
from technical flaws. They imitate the style of the " Ionic " 
epigram at Alexandria : — direct, simple phrases, pointed 
conclusion. Here and there emerges something original and 
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powerful, e.g. the phrase iv (ia.Kd.pcov dyopats (here only), of. 
the adaptation of Callimachus's Orfioxeiv fir) Xeye tovs dyadovs 

(1) dyjyeXXei to ox*ll xa K ( ai ) t[vSa\fi~\ ov 

fipaxvv avSpa' 
rovro y[. . .]ov[. . : . .]8pu[. . . J77 
dvyd\r7]p' 

dXXa BiapprjSrjv i7Tiarjfx[oTarov] Kal apiorov 

SXficOl Kdl TtXov\t(joC\, TOVVOpLd S' Ej)- 
7Tp€7TlOV. 

(2) ivddBe fxev Keirai rrjs eiK[6vos] 17 ypafir) 

avrr) 

EiV7Tpe7Tiov iftvxr] 8' iv fxaKapcov ayo- 
pals. 

ov yap 7TO) toiovtos dvrjXvdev els 'A^epovTa* 

tojv oalaiv dvSpwv 'HXvoiov to TeXos' 
evda Siarplfieiv eXa^ev 7raAat <ek twos 
iadXrjs 5 
ixolprjs' ouSe daveiv tovs dyadovs Xe- 
yerat. 

(3) roVS' iaopais, <L £eive, tov oXfiiov dvepa 

KCLVOV, 

t(6v) oocf>dv Eu7rpe[V]iov Kal fiaaiXevai 
cf>tXov. 

■f) dvyaTqp S 1 dvedrjKe raSe dpeirTrjpia Sovaa 
Kal cf>9i[xevaH' ^apiro? §' ovSev eXeiiffev 
i[xol. 

(4) el Kal pirj (frajvfjv 6 £,a)iypd(f)OS c5S' ivedrjKev, 

elites av ws rj^T] cf>deyyeTai JZvirpeirios' 
el yap tls Trapiwv Trjs cIkovos iyyvdev eXdoi, 
ouara TtapQr\aei oiairep aKovoop,evos. 
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in 2, 6 ; cf. too the attempt — not altogether unsuccessful — 
at an immortal verse in twv oolwv dvSpwv 'HXvaiov to reXos ." 
an essay in Ionic trif in oi fipaxvv avSpa (which has a 
double meaning). 

(1) The form and figure proclaim him no small 
man, . . . daughter . . . but the very best and 
brightest in prosperity and wealth ; and his name, 
Euprepius. 

(2) Here is set up the painting of the likeness of 
Euprepius ; but his soul is in the gatherings of the 
Blessed. Never yet went such a man to Acheron : 
for holy men, Elysium is the end. To live there was 
the lot he won of old from some blessed Destiny. 
And it is said that good men do not die. 

(3) Here, stranger, you behold that happy man, 
Euprepius the wise, the friend even of kings. His 
daughter made this dedication, even to the dead 
repaying her debt of nurture : I was not found 
wanting in gratitude. 

(4) Even though the painter has not placed in him 
a voice, still you would have said that Euprepius is 
speaking now. For if a passer-by should come near 
the portrait, he will give ear as though about to 
hear. 



(2) 2 Punctuation after TZvrrpc-iov and S* after ipvxv from 
the interlinear alternative mentioned below. (4) 1 fir/ 
D. L. P. : tt)v II (which is nonsense). Possibly ovk (or oi58*) 
for a>o\ retaining -rijv (Roberts). 

Interlinear rariae lectiones occur in II in the following 
places: — (2) 2 Ew/xttiW tfivxq 8\ (3) 2 . . . trdvrajv 

aipd.fi.evov yepduiv is the text : here, following ed. pr., I have 
printed the v.l. (3) 4 trdaav Trjv X°-P IV < "^* d-nex 10 ' 
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lEv]7rp€7TLOs [lev iyduv, 6 Se vrynios eari 
[Bvyajrpos 

o]v yap iv dvdpco7TOiaiv icbv e/?aSi£ev eKelvrju 
rrjv 6S6v rjv dperrjs ovk iKaOrjpe dipus' 

evdev is dOavdrovs /cat det£coo[V] fiiov rjXdev, 
tovto to p.o)(9r)p6v aGipC aTroBvadpLevos 1 . 

1 oSe S' eKyovos e'crri. (6) 3 rovveKa pijiSwoj. 



ANONYMOUS 



(5) Euprepius am I ; the little one is my 
daughter's . . . 

(6) When he was among men, he trod not that 
path which the law of Virtue has not purified. Where- 
fore he departed to heaven and immortality, putting 
off this offending flesh. 

(6) 4 ao/jLevos ovXofihrqv waafievos yeveijv and (alternative to 
awfi OLTToSvadfievos only) (f>vXov dTrev^dfievos. 



VOL. I 



2 i 
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nANYASIS 

118 [2a.d.] HPAKAHI2 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 221, col. be. 

TTtos 8' €7Topevdrjs pev[M 'A^cAcotou dpyvpoSiva, 
Qtceavov TTorapLoio hi evpios vypa KeXevda; 



ANONYMOUS 
119 [2-1 b.c] FRAGMENT 

Ed. pr. Aly, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, v. 1914, Abh. 2, p. 1. See * Powell, 
Collectanea Alexandrina, 251 ; Maas, Gnomon, 1927, 692. 

Fragment of an hexameter poem of uncertain date and 
subject. The Epic Cycle is probably excluded by reason of 

cos 8' dXievs OLKriji iv dXippdvroot em Trerprji 
dyi^Kjiarpov iXucos ScAeou^i'Sa [idcrraK deipas 

(Fragments of two more lines) 
2 8' ekiKos. II. TeAiouxi'Sa II, corr. Powell. 
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HERACLES [2 a.d.] 

8-11, p. 6i. See Wilamowitz, G.O.A. 1900, 42; * Powell, 
Collect. Alexandr. p. 24-8. 

How did you come to the stream of Achelous's 
silver eddies, through the watery ways of the broad 
river Ocean ? 



ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENT [2-1 b.c] 

such a icord as SeXeovxfoa (or TeAtouxiSa ) : the relation to 
Homer is closer than tcould be expected in an Hellenistic 
poem. Antimachus and his 4th-century posterity are possible 
authors : but the evidence is too meagre to permit a definite 
conclusion. 

Like a fisherman on a rock on the sea-washed shore, 
lifting the enticing bait of his curved hook . . . 

(Fragments of two more lines) 
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HPINNA 

[1 b.c] AAAKATA 

Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Papiri Greet e Latini, ix. 1929, no. 
1090, p. 137, Plate IV. See Maas, Hermes, 69, 1934, 206 ; 
Vitelli, Gnomon, 1928, 455 and 1929, 172 and 288 ; Kdrte, 
Archiv, x. 21 ; Bowra, New Chapters, iii. 180 and *Greek 
Poetry and Life, p. 325 (qu. v. for full discussion). 

This beautiful fragment is part of Erinna's Distaff, a 

is fidffjv KVfJLCL 

\e\vKav [MaLVO[X€v[oLaLV eadXao 7r]ooolv d^' f[V]7ra>[V 
dA]A', ta[)(\u), fiey' avaa, <f)\iXa. rv 8' eoicra] 
XeXvvva 

dXjXofMeva p.eydXas [eSpa/zes - Kara] ^oprtov avXas. 
ra]vra tv, Bau/a rdAcajVa., fiapv aTOvafyeiaa yorjp,[f 5 
Tajvrd fMoi ev /cpa[8tat revs, co Ko]pa, i^vta Kelrai 
Uepp. err r7]v[a o a irpiv ttok 67raJvpop.es av- 

dpciKes rj$rj. 
Sayv[S]a>v r ex[dp.eo6a veavjioes ev 9a.Adp.oun 
vvpi[(f>ai\criv [7rpoo6p,OLOL d/oySJees" a re iror opdpov 
p,drrjp, a e[piov vep.ev ap,$nroX\oiOLV epidois, 10 
rr/va a r)X6[e Kpeas TTpoKaXevp,e\va dp-cf)' aXiTraarov. 
at p.iKpats t[o/c<x vcolv ocrov] <f>6fiov dyaye Mo[ppi]u), 
ra]s ev p,ev Ko[pv(f>ai p.eydX' tojara, ttoogl 8' e<f)oiT7) 
rejrpaoLV, eK 8' [erepas erepav] pLerefidAAer* 

oTTumdv. 

6 revs, co Kopa D. L. P., cf. Theocr. xi. 25. 

a The paragraph refers to the game described by Pollux ix. 
125 : one girl (called the Tortoise) sat among others and 
spoke w ith them in alternate lines. At the end of the last 
line the Tortoise leapt up and tried to catch, or touch, one 
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ERINNA 
THE DISTAFF [1 b.c] 

poem written in sorrow for the death of Baucis, a friend of 
her girlhood. Erinna herself is said to have died at the age 
of nineteen : and this poem, which {according to Suidas) 
consisted of 300 hexameters, was perhaps her only published 
work. 

. . . From white horses with madcap bound into 
the deep wave you leapt : " I catch you," I shouted, 
"my friend!" And you, when you were Tortoise, 
ran leaping through the yard of the great court." 

Thus I lament, unhappy Baucis, and make deep 
moan for you. These traces of you, dear maid, lie 
still glowing in my heart : all that we once enjoyed, 
is embers now. 

We clung to our dolls in our chambers when we 
were girls, playing Young Wives, without a care. 
And towards dawn your Mother, 6 who allotted wool 
to her attendant workwomen, came and called you 
to help with the salted meat. Oh, what a trembling 
the Bogj- brought us then, when we were little ones ! 
— On its head were huge ears, and it walked on 
all fours, and changed from one face to another ! 

of the others — who would then take her turn as Tortoise. 
The last two lines are given by Pollux as : (Girls) 6 8' eicyovos 
aov rl Tzoioiv aTicoXcro ; (Tortoise) Xevttav d^' Ittttidv els BaXaaaav 
SXaro " from white horses into the sea he leapt " (on the 
last word the Tortoise leaps up) : hence the first line here. 
* I suspect that the " Mother " here and below (v. 16) is 
Erinna herself, playing " Mothers and Children " with 
Baucis : the " attendant toilers " would be a row of dolls, or 
imaginary. Both references to " Mother " seem thus more 
charming and apter to their contexts. 
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aviKa S' is [Aje'^os- [dvSpos ejSa?, rjo/ca ttclvt 

iXeXaao 15 
aoo 1 en vrj7ridoa[aa] rfea? Trapa] fiarpds clkovools, 
B]au/a (f>i\a- Xd6a[v dp'] i[vl <f>peol 9t]k] 'A</>/}oStVa. 
ra> rv /cara/cAaioicra ra [/caSea to] TTapaXeiirco' 
ov [y]dp fxoi 77oSe? [ei^rt Ai77^r] dno Sd>pa fiifiaXoi, 
ovS' iaiBrjv <^ae[om TrptTxei v£\kvv ovSe yodaai 20 
yvfivauoiv ya'naiaiv, [drdp j>o\iviKeos alSobs 
SpVTTTCl p? dp,cf)i . . [ 



ETOOPIDN 

[(a) Parchment 5 a.d.] three FRAGMENXg 
[(b) Papyrus 1-2 A. D.J 

Ed. pr. (a) *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 1. 1907, p. 57. See Schubart, Pa/>. Graec. Berol., Plate 
43 b, Text xxx. ; Wilamowitz, Hermes, 63, 1928, 376; Scheid- 
weiler, Evphorionis Fragmenta, diss. Bonn, 1908, frr. 62, 
95; Korte, Archiv, v. 536; Powell, Collect. Alex. pp. 31, 40 
and New Chapters, i. 110 ; Ludwich, Phil. Woch. 1907, 490 ; 
Morel, Phil. Woch. 1927 ; Robert, Hermes, 42, 508. (6) 
Vitelli-Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale superiore di 
Pisa, II. iv. 1935, p. 3. See Maas, Gnomon, xi. 1935, 102; 
Lobel, Riv. di Fil. xiii. 1935, 67 ; Latte, Philol. 90, 1935, 
129 ; Cazzaniga, Rend. 1st. Lomb. 68, 1935, fasc. xi-xv ; 
Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 84; Pfister, Phil. Woch. 55, 1935, 
1357. 

A further fragment of Euphorion {one line) was recovered 
from Didymus's commentary on Demosthenes by Wilamo- 
witz, Hermes, 61, p. 289. 

(a) 1. The conclusion of a passage concerned, with the 
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But when you went to a man's bed, you forgot all 
that you heard from your Mother, dear Baucis, in \ 
babyhood : Aphrodite set oblivion in your heart. 
So I lament you, yet neglect your obsequies ° — my 
feet are not so profane as to leave the house, my eyes 
may not behold a body dead, nor may I moan with 
hair unbound, yet a blush of shame distracts me . . . 

° Probably, as Bowra suggests, Erinna was " a priestess 
or a devotee of some cult which forbade her to look on dead 
bodies." drop v. 21 proposed by Beazley. 



EUPHORION 

THREE FRAGMENTS fe) Pf rchment 5 

[(6) Papyrus 1-2 a.d.J 

labours of Heracles, especially the bringing of Cerberus 
from Hades. 

2. Perhaps from the 'Apal rj rionjpioKAeTmjs ; in which, 
as in our fragment, the robbed complainant himself appeared 
and cursed the thief (i.e. using the first person), as we learn 
from the only hitherto surviving fragment 

ootis /iev KeXefirjv 'AAujSijiSa yuovvos a.m]vpa (ed. pr. p. 63). 

(b) Froma rollwhich contained several poems of Euphorion 
arranged in alphabetical order. In fr. i. col. ii. of ed. pr. 
is a fragment of a poem entitled 'l-mr\onihu>v /ie(i)£cov (cf. 
frr. 30-31 Powell) : this perhaps dealt with the adventures of 
Odysseus and the Thracian King Poltys (Latte, p. 132 ; 
Serv. Aen. ii. SI, Hi. 16). It is preceded in IT by fragments 
of the Thrax, which included the stories of Clymcnus and 
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Harpalyce (Parthenius xiii.) and of Apriate and Trambelus 
(Parthenius xxvi.). The extant portions of the former story 
refer to the metamorphosis of Harpalyce into a bird (the 
XclXkIs) irepoiaiv anexOofxevvv opvioi, and the suicide of 
Cly menus, who, because of the terrible banquet (dei/ceo? 
wIkXov), died on his own sword (ia>i ddvev ap.<f>l ai8-qpwi). 
The scene of the second story is Lesbos. Where our frag- 
ment begins, Apriate is scornfully rejecting the advances of 
enamoured Trambelus. Then she leaps into the sea : it is 
uncertain whether she is rescued by dolphins or not. There- 
after begins the story of Trambelus's death at the hands of 
Achilles. Finally the moral is pointed at some length : — 
that Justice always pays in the end ; this conclusion is 
supported briefly by two more instances from mythology. 

Since my text contains some new readings, derived from a 
study of a photograph, I prefix the following notes. My debt 
to Mr. Lobel is very great. 

V. 4. aKTwp (the reading is certain) has so far defied inter- 
pretation. There is no evidence that the word can mean 
" suitor," and its usual sense seems irrelevant here. I have 
written the word as a proper name, but it remains as obscure 
as before. Leipephile, who was the daughter of Iolaus and 
wife of Phylas (Hesiod fr. 142), has no connexion in our 
tradition with anyone named Actor. 

Apart from this difficulty, the sense of the passage as a 
whole is not very clear. It looks as though Apriate is taunt- 
ing Trambelus while refusing to yield to his passion : ''Go 
and court a Leipephile, or marry a Semiramis—you will 
never marry me / " — Why should she advise him thus ? The 
sense may be " I hope that you may make a disastrous 
marriage " : for Semiramis notoriously slew her lovers the 
next morning (Diodorus ii. 13. 4 rravriov rwv els rpv<f>T)v 
avvKovrcov dnoXavaaaa, yrjjj.ai p.kv vop-lpaos ovk T]9(Xrjatv, evXa- 
fiovnevv ixrj irore arepvOiji t^s apXV s > eiriXeyofievrj 8e twv 
arpariajTiov tovs einrpeTrelai. Siacfjepovras, toutois epLiayero, Kai 
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irdvras rovs avrf^i nArjatdaavTas ij^cmfe). How Leipephile 
fits into such a context we cannot tell, though it is easy 
enough to guess. Her name is known to Hesiod : it was 
therefore not originally a nomen ex facto, a nickname 
given because she " left her lovers " ; but an Euphorion 
may, for his own purpose, have chosen so to interpret her 
name — though no such interpretation is necessary, if the 
story of Actor's courting of Leipephile was in itself a record 
of a disastrous suit. 

But I admit that I leave this part almost, if not quite, as 
obscure as I found it. 

• V. 5. At the end of the line, dyicdoaana {suggested to me 
by Mr. Lobet) is almost entirely legible in the photograph, 
avri) eXotro ed. pr., ayKas eXoiro Latte : in both, IAocto 
should be eXot. 

■ V. 7. nOAIKPATEOITE . . E . . . is the reading of the 
text. (d)iTO BiKparel rafioi eyx ei Latte ." but airorefiveiv Tiro 
is not a convincing phrase here, and the a and o of rdfiot are 
hardly to be reconciled with the traces in the text. Read 
woSt Kporloi T€[ffv]f[wTa (Kporeot Lobel) " stamp your corpse 
with her foot." For the sense and construction of Kporita 
cf. Eur. Ba. 188 yrjv Ovpowt Kporeiv. 

V. 8. 1j v[v to]i (Latte) is definitely too long for the space. 
v[eov~\ (Lobel) is clearly best. At the end of the line, Lobel's 
w KfyvdiTaifies fits the traces very well, and is indeed mostly 
legible (the rr in the middle is far more probable than v, 
otherwise KwdvwSes might seem the preferable reading.] 
For Kwdira&es, see Norsa-Vitelli in Stud. It. Fil. x. 121, iG 
249.) 

V. 9. r) 8' [ore] ed. pr. and Latte. But the 8 is almost 
certainly k, and ore is too long for the gap. Read 1j, k[oX] 
" she spoke, and . . ." 

V. 13. a[ . ]opS[ . ]v seems certain. Unless d<f>6p&iov is 
relevant, no known word seems to jit. I can only suggest 
djjx]opS[ij]v. d/xopSi}, " deprivation," related to dfiep&ofiai as 
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■nophri to TrepSofiai. For the rhythm cf. (a) 2, 11 above, 
ywaiKcov ffiTreXdreipa. 

Latte's view, that the poet is saying " the dolphins did not 
rescue her," seems to me improbable. The connexion of 
vv. 13-14 is very obscure. It is likely enough that avdis . . . 
av9i Se . . . are co-ordinated : but the evidence fails us here 
altogether. (Perhaps the sense was : " dolphins rescued her, 
so we may sing again (or hereafter) the escape of Apriate 
from the sea, and sing again (or hereafter) the fate ofTram- 
belus, etc.") 

V. 21. to ypr^iov, rt ypyiov, re yprqiov edd. The first iota 
is certain. The word is, as Lobel first printed it, Tiyptfiov : 

(«) (1) 

(Fragments of Jour lines) 

oi 8' omdev XaairjL vtto yacrrepL 7T€7t[ty)6jt€s 
ovpaioi XiXfJ-covro irepl TrXevprjiai Spd[Kovres. 
iv /cat oi fi\e<j)dpoLS kvolvcol 'qarpaTrrero 

rj 7tov QeppidarpaLS rj ttov MeAiyowtSt rolai 
p.app.apvya.1, a'iprjiaiv ore pr\ooono aiSrjpos, 6 
rjep' dvaOpwoKovoL, fioai 8' evr}Xaros aKp.Gov, 
rj K'Lrvrjv iftoXoecroav , ivavXiov ' AorepoTroio . 
lk€to p-rjv TlpvvOa TraXiyKorojL YiVpvadrfL 
t,a)6s virki; 'At'Sao 8ua>Se/ca XoTodos dedXcov, 
/cat p,LV ivi rpLoSoiOL TroXvKpidoio MiSet^s 10 
rapfiaXeai ovv Traialv idrjrjaavro yvvaiKes. 

(2) ] omode 

]a <f)epoLTO 
clvt6]9l KaTTireae Xv^yov 
]a Kara TXauKdoinov "Eporjt 

(a) (1) 3 Suppl. .Wilam. Hermes, I.e.: riaTp6.TnsTo\y oaae 
Schubart. (2) 3 avroOi Roberts. 
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this piece was written soon after the first tiger was brought 
to Alexandria. 

Vv. 24-25. The transitive use of dyyvopeco occurs nowhere 
else, but is unavoidable here. The sense is " who treat with 
arrogance their feeble parents, having dismissed with scorn 
(oTv^an-ej ; edd. ignore the tense) the advice of the living 
and the dead." — The advice of the living and the dead is the 
wise counsel of present and past poets and moralizers, who 
exhort men to love and respect their parents. [There can be 
no truth in a view which equates the " living and dead " with 
the parents of v. 24 : for (1) it cannot be done grammatically, 
(2) the parents arc not dead (v. 24, they are feeble, but still 
alive), (3) what advice do dead parents give T\ 

V. 32. [9}fjp Lobel. The corpse of Comaetho was doubt- 
less thrown to the dogs and vultures. 

(«) (1) 

(Fragments' of four lines) 

Behind, under his shaggy belly cowering, the 
serpents that were his tail darted their tongues about 
his ribs. Within his eyes, a beam flashed darkly. 
Truly in the Forges or in Meligunis a leap such sparks 
into the air, when iron is beaten with hammers, and 
the anvil roars beneath mighty blows, — or up inside 
smoky Etna, lair of Asteropus. Still, he 6 came alive 
to Tiryns out of Hades, the last of twelve labours, for 
the pleasure of malignant Eurystheus ; and at the 
crossways of Mideia, rich in barley, trembling women 
with their children looked upon him . . . 

(2) (Vv. 4 sqq.) ... to Hersa c at the Glaucopium, 

° Lipara. * Cerberus. e Hersa and Aglauros 

threw themselves to death from the Athenian acropolis, being 
maddened after opening the basket in which lay Erichthonius, 
the nursling of Athena. 
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ovvck 'A0]rjvair)s Upr)v dveXvaaro Kiorrjv 5 
..... ]r)s. t) oaaov oooiiropoi epprjooovro 
^Ke\Lpwv evOa TToheamv deixea fxrjoero 
XvrAa 

6]vk em 8rjv- AWp-qs yap dXoirjdels vtto ttcuSi 
vcoiTepr]? ^e'Ayo? -rrvpLaros {£)Xnrr]vaTO Xaip,6v. 
i) Kai viv o^eoavolo ravvcroafievr) diro rofou 10 
Ta.Lva.plr] Ao^tax yvvaiKwv epLTreXdreipa 
"Aprefxcs (hhiveooiv ea>i raXdwpi ^eraa-noi. 
6k X ol7j 8' 'Axepovri fiapvv Xldov 'Actkci- 
Ad<f>oio, 

tov ol x<^oap.ivt] yviOLs e-nir)pape Arjw, 
p.apTvplrjv on fiovvos iOfjKaro <&epoe<]>o- 
veirjt. 15 

] K€V€OV fXCTa XeKTpOV LKOLO. 

dJAAa av y 'Ak . . S . . v SataafV] ydfio- 

[v . .]e<f> . [. .]p 0S 
r] I0t/cAeiSao oaiQpaoeos ToXdov 
"Aktcdp Aenre(f>iXr)v d[a]X[e]prjv fxvrjaaio 

dvyarpa, 

koX he a epdapno\y ajvSpa Zefietpafxis 
d[yi<]dcraaiTo, 5 

o<f>pa [r]ot €v[6]opiOLo [-rrjapa -npoBofiov 
[6]a[Xdp,oio 

■na[p]9ev[iov x] a P^ €Vra noSl xporeoi re- 
\6v\e\wra. 

rj v[eov]^ 'ATrptdrr]^) (YJeufa* ydpov, c3 

K[vva7Tai]o€s . 
r), /c[ai] TpafiflrjXoLo Ae^o? TeAa^awdSao 
ds dXa .Sei/xrivaaa ko[t aljylXnros dope 

7reTp[r}s. 10 
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because she opened the sacred coffer of Athene : or as 
wanderers were dashed to pieces, where Sciron in- 
vented an unnatural washing for his feet, — but not for 
long : crushed by the son of Aethra, a he was himself 
the last to fatten the gullet of our 6 tortoise : or may 
Taenarian 6 Artemis, who comes to women in their 
pangs of travail, stretch her violent bow and reach 
him d with her shaft therefrom : and on the Acheron 
may he bear the heavy boulder of Ascalaphus,' which 
Demeter in her anger fastened upon his limbs, be- 
cause he alone bore witness against Persephone. . . . 

(b) "... may you come to a . . . bed. Go, cele- 
brate a wedding with ... or like Actor woo some 
fair Leipephile, daughter of Iolaus the warrior son 
of Iphicles. Or may a Semiramis embrace you, her 
pretty husband, that on the threshold of her fragrant 
boudoir she may trample the corpse of her charming 
bridegroom. Now, shameless wretch, a new sort of 
wedding' will I make for Apriate ! " 

She spoke ; and for terror of the bed of Trambelus, 
son of Telamon, leapt from a steep rock into the sea. 

° Theseus. * Euphorion may be speaking : for 

Megaris tt}s 'A6t)voudv rjv to dpxatov (Paus. i. 39. 4), cf. Hellad. 
ap. Phot. bibl. 532, 18 (Korte). * Perhaps simply 

•" Lacedaemonian " (Artemis Orthia). d Or her. 

* See Apollod. i. 5. 3. ' i.e. " I will marry Death " 

(or " the Sea "). 



(a) (2) 6 8eoTTo[v}r)s K. F. W. Schmidt, too long for space 
(five letters), acc. to Wilam. and Schubart. (6) 1 #ce viov 

or Keveov. 2 A#c . . 8 . uv ed. pr. : but S . ov seems just 

as likely. 5 d[y#c]a<7<7cuTo Lobel. 7 icpareoi II, 

corr. Lobel : Ti\0v^[G>ra D. L. P. 8 viov, rev£a>, 

KwaTTOiBes Lobel. 9 ij, *c[ai] D. L. P. 
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. . .] ju[«> e]n 7Tveio\yoav 

SeXfaves \rr\rjyoLO S[i' vdijaros iyKoveeoKov 

av9is iv det[S]a>/zei> a[ . ]o/jS[ . ~\v iyBvoi [ 

avQi Se T ' pa{x^rjXoi[o [ji]6pov 'A^iA^i S[a- 

[JLeVTOS 

£eivo(f)6v[ 15 

(Fragments of sixteen lines, followed by a gap of 
about eight lines) 

Ha[vS]cbpr) KaKoB[cop]os eKovai[ov] dvBpdaiv 
aXy[os. 

"A]p[r]s] v(x>\vf]oe.i<iV icoi eTTLX^ipa TaXdvrtoi, 
avris Se Kpvoevros ipcorjoas TToXejxoio 
mtp-qvrjv TroXvfioiav Itt dvepas Wvaeiev, 
iv S' dyoprji crr>j[cr]cuTO Qe/xiv, TL/xcopov idcov, 20 
aiiv Se Alkttjv rj r &ko. Tiyprjuov ixvos 
dei[p]ei, 

aKv£ojJL€vr) /xerd epya recov t eViSe/)(/c)eTa[t 
d]v$pa>[v, 

ol pa 9eoi>s ipeOcoai, Trapd ptjrpas S' dyd- 
ycovr[aL 

r)~\7re$avovs ?) o[t] Kev ayr)[y]opecooL TOKrjas, 
[o]tv£civt€S £,a)cov T€ 7Tapa.ij>doids re Kap,6v- 

[toov, 25 
rjjjroL £eiVia Boprra Aios t dAtrcocri rpdire^av. 
ov Kev 6 KovcfiOTaros dvepioiv dXXrjKTOV 

de{yTO)v 

pepa <f)v]yoL Xaiifrrjpd AcKrjs ore yovvar 
oprjrai. 

ov yap k e[v] vrjooiaiv 'E^ii/dow ioKL/xiftavro 

(b) 1 1 ov] n[iv Latte : but it is not improbable that they did 
rescue her. Cf. Propertius ii. 26. 17 delphinum currere vidi. 
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And . . . dolphins hastened through the dark waters 
(to rescue) her still alive ; that we might sing here- 
after ° . . . and hereafter a the fate of Trambelus, 
vanquished by Achilles . . . 

(Fragments of sixteen lines, followed by a gap of 
about eight lines) 

. . . Pandora, donor of evil, man's sorrow self- 
imposed. Ares allot them their wages in his scales, 
and rest again from chilling warfare, and send 
Peace with her Prosperity to men ! And in the 
market let him set Themis up, requiter of good deeds : 
and, beside her, Justice, who leaps up like a tiger at 
once in anger at the deeds of men upon whom she 
looks — even them who provoke the gods and turn 
their commandments aside, and such as treat their 
feeble parents with arrogance, scorning the counsel 
of the living and the dead ; or sin against the hospit- 
able feast and the table of Zeus. The lightest of 
winds that blow unceasing could not easily escape the 
swift knees of Justice when up she leaps. Never in 
the island Echinades had the companions of Cephalus b 

° Or, " again." * Amphitryon, accompanied by the 

Athenian Cephalus, led an expedition against the Taphians 
and Teleboans. Alcmena (later, wife of Amph.) would 
marry nobody but the avenger of her brothers, who were 
killed in conflict with the Teleboans while these were driving 
the cattle of Electryon (father of Alcmena) out of the Argolis. 
The name Teleboans suggests that they got " cattle from afar." 



13 ? afiopS-qv. A I t T pa(if}-y\o[v Trpoiifapov Latte, too long. 
22 TEONTEniESTA[ II. imhepKerai (Lobel, Latte) is the 
only plausible restoration so far suggested, riwv = <Lv Callim. 
fr. 9, 60 Pf. 25 irrvgam-es looks impossible, arv^avres is 

probable : rev^avres was not in II, but T(e)u'£aires is just 
possible, irapaxj^aaias II. Oavoifrwv H, with <ca/i written 
above Oav. 27 ov, 28 peta <j>vyoi Lobel. 
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oi . [. .] ve[a)]v Ke<f)d\oio kolI 'Afufurpvcovos 
a/j.o[pfiol t 30 

€i< [re] rpLxa. xP va ^V v Kopcrrjs wXoipe Ko- 
p,[ai6d) 

7ra[Tp]6s iov, at? [d]rjp dracfros rd<j)os elo 
TTeXono, 

€L pvq [A] 77 18117 ten yvas erdpLovro fioeooi 
T^Ae/Jocu, Sta ttovtov dm > Apaivoio p,o- 
[Xovres • 

ovB[ ]fia . . . es i7T€(f>pd<yaavTo v€[eodai 35 

T€r[p:ov t'] iv floTdvrjLcnv 'A^cut'So? i^[vta 

ei p,r] ..[.]. ta . /> . . dev €K€Lparo Sovpa[r 

OVV€k[cl] TOV p,€V €o\7T<X KOLKCOT€pOL yrj[s VTTO 

Trpdaoeiv, 

os creo X\av\Kavlrjv rjipid^aro, Kap,p:op[ 

aol S' [dAiy]^ fiev yaia, 7to\vs S' eVi/<eio-e[TCU 

alvos. 40 
X[o.LpoLS, et] €T€ov ti 7re'Aei /cat iv "AlBl 

(6) 30 Si II. 32 6rjp Lobel. (7/. Catullus 64. 83 funera 



ANONYMOUS 

122 [2 a.d.] OLD WOMAN'S LAMENT 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1921, no. 1794, p. 110. 
See Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 78 and New Chapters, 
ii. 45 ; Korte, Archiv, vii. 117 ; Schmidt, G.G.A. 1924, 9; 
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and Amphitryon pressed on their vessel's . . ., nor 
had Comaetho ° cut the golden hair from her father's 
temple, that a wild beast might be her monstrous tomb 
— had not the Teleboans cleft the field with stolen oxen, 
coming over the sea from Arsinus 6 ; nor would . . . 
have thought to go . . . nor found among the pastures 
the tracks of that Achaean cow, had not the spear- 
point cut e . . . Therefore I expect he suffers still 
worse below the earth, — he who steeped your throat 
in blood, ill-starred. . . . 

For you, light shall be the earth and weighty the 
praise that will be upon you. Farewell — if truly in 
Hades there is any faring well. 

° Comaetho, daughter of the Teleboan king Pterelaus, 
fell in love with Amphitryon and betrayed her country to 
him. She cut off that lock of her father's hair which rendered 
him immortal and his kingdom secure. Amphitryon 
executed Comaetho, instead of rewarding her ; and pre- 
sumably threw her body to the dogs and vultures. * A 
form of Erasinus, the river near Argos. e Obscure 
allusion to some murderer and his companions, who were 
driven from their native land, and led by a cow to the place 
where they must found a city. 



. . . nec funera. 33 AijiSiijiai Maas. 33 TTpdooeiv 

D. L. P. 40-41 Latte. 



ANONYMOUS 
OLD WOMAN'S LAMENT [2 a.d.] 

Cronert, Lit. Centralbl. 73, 1922, 400 ; Morel, Phil. Woch. 
46, 351. 
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From a speech by an elderly woman to a youth. She 
observes the mutability of fortune, and says that she was 

<f>fj Se ol daaov [lovaa, tc]kos T€Ko[s, o]v ae eot/ce 

Sevofjievov r roaov 7rap[d 7r]at8a veeaOai, 

ran ov x<zlp 6[p]e[yeiv air] dpKee[i], ou[S]e fxkv 
avSr) 

(Fragments of three lines) 

] eAmooat 8' edyrjaav 

7]jJL€T€p7]S PlOTij[s, av]oV 8e pLOL OLKOS G.VTCL. 5 

aAAoTe yap aAAo[t]? SXfi[o]v Xd%os dvOpwiroioiv 
otrj toi TTeaaoio Slktj, Tofiji^Se /cat SXfiov 

7T€ao[o]s ap,€L^6pL€VOS [tt]oT€ pL€V To\Xs, a]AAoT€ 

ToZai\y 

els dyaOdv 7tltt{t€l\ /cat d<f>veov alipa Tidrjot. 
TTpoodev dvoXfieiovr , evr]<f>eve6vT[a\ 8' dvoXfiow 10 
Totos ^Lv{rj)Tr\ai TTep[tar]p€(f>eraL Tnepvyeaaiv 
ojXfios £77"' dvdpajTTOVs [aAJAov 8' i£ aA[Ao]u 
o^eAAet. 

■f] 8' aufr]?) TroXeeaai tt\oto\v /cat gltov 6pe£a 
rr)v opdas, eVet ovtl Anr[ep] vrjTis wdpos 77a, 
ecr/ce Se juot veto? PadvX\rf]t,os, eo-/cev d[A]a>7j, 15 
77oAAd 8e px>i ftijA' ecr/ce, [r]d piev Std rravra 
KeBaaacv 

178' 6Xor) fiovfipojaris, iyd) 8' dKop.t,OTo[s dJA^rts 
cS]8e ttoBi TrXrjOovaav dvd tttoXlv e[. . . ejpircu 
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rich once but now is poor. A good composition, by an 
Alexandrian poet indebted to Callimachus's Hecale and 
Hymn to Demeter (see ed. pr.). 

She went near to him and said : " Son, my son, not 
to a child should you go . . .in the hour of need ; his 
hand cannot proffer you food, nor his voice. . . . 
(Fragments of three lines) 

the hopes of my life are broken, my house rings 
hollow. The lot of prosperity falls now to one man, 
now to another ; the way of wealth is as the way of 
dice — dice bring in turn a lucky throw to-day to one, 
to-morrow to another, and swiftly make the poor man 
rich, and the rich man poor. Even thus on wheeling 
wings prosperity goes up and down among men, and 
makes first one thrive and then another. I myself, 
whom you behold, have proffered drink and food to 
many, for of old I was no outcast : fields of deep corn 
were mine, and a threshing floor, and many sheep : 
this fatal famine has made havoc of them all, and 
I — uncared for, vagabond — creep thus about the 
crowded city . . . 



18 c[£ eoi e]p7ra> Morel. 
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ANONYMOUS 

[3-4 a.d.] BUCOLIC 

Ed. pr. *Oellacher, Griechische Literarische Papyri, i. p. 
77, 1932 {Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der 
Nationalbibliothek in Wien : Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
Neue Serie, erste Folge). See Korte, Archiv, xi. 222 ; 
Collart, 22eu. Et. Grec. 46, 1933, 168 (whom I follow in revers- 
ing ed. pr.'s order of the two fragments) ; Powell, Class. 
Rev. 46, 1932, 263 and New Chapters, iii. 208. 

From a bucolic poem, probably of the Alexandrian era 
{see Collart, loc. cit.). Vv. 1-23, Pan has lost his pipe : 
wherefore Silenus approaches and taunts him : in his cata- 
logue of ironic possibilities, the last one is true — Pan hid his 
pipe from the Satyrs, but they stole it nevertheless. Vv. 24- 

tov] Se IScov, y[a]Xep6v irpoaifyr] TiiXrjvos [dvaiSrjs' 
ei7r]e poi, c5 vofiecov fieya Koipave, ttcos a[v eirovro 
alx\fxrjTrjs jueve^ap/xos 1 drep oaKetov 7roA[e/xoV8e; 
7T(os Se x\opcov €tt' dycovas avev avpiyy(o)s «<a[veis; 
7rrjL a]ot TTTjKTLS e^rj, pLrjXooKOTre , txt\i ado <^[op/xiyf ; 5 
7r[Tji] pieXecov kXcos evpv, to koL Alos ovar' ia[iWi; 
rj pa aev vttv(o)o)vtos a7TeipeoL7)[y] perd 6[oLvqv 
KXeifje rerjv ovpiyya /car' ovpca Ad<f>vis 6 ^ov[rrjs, 
rj AvKiSas rj Qvpois, 'Apivvrixos r)e MevfaA/caj; 
K€lvo(l)s yap KpaSirjv eViKateai r)ideoio~\iv 10 
r)[e] p-iv e(Sv)ov eScciKaj opeoomoXaji tivi v[vp.cf)rii; 
gov yap vtto TTTepvyeaaiv del (j>eper rjrop ["Epcoros" 
7rdvrrjc yap yap-ieis, iravrqi 8e ere 6[ . . 

1 dvai&tfs D. L. P. 2 eTTOiTO D. L. P. : "oi ris ed. pr. 

in note. 6 iaivei Powell. 9 tjAuSojijtch II, corr. 

Maas. 
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BUCOLIC [3-4 a.d.] 

end, Pan makes himself a new flute with wax from an oak- 
tree. Dionysus and perhaps Bacchanals are present. One 
of the latter tries the pipe in vain ; she throws it aside, 
but Pan picks it up and plays on it. 

Evidently Dionysus has engaged Pan to play at a contest 
(v. 4 x°p<*> v aycovas refers to a definite competition). The 
Satyrs, led by Silenus, have stolen Pan's pipe ; Dionysus will 
therefore be enraged against Pan (vv. 20 sqq.). Pan makes 
himself a new one, but has difficulty in commanding it to 
any utterance of harmony. Doubtless Pan triumphed over 
the Satyrs in the end. 

It is probable that Vergil's Sixth Eclogue (vv. 13 sqq.) is 
based upon this poem, or upon a common ancestor. 

Now seeing him, thus cheerfully spoke Silenus a un- 
abashed. — " Tell me, great lord of shepherds, how 
could a warrior steadfast follow into battle without 
a shield ? How then come you to the dancing-match 
without your pipe ? Where is your lute gone, shep- 
herd, where your lyre ? Where the wide fame of your 
songs, that delight even the ear of Zeus ? Did they 
steal your pipe upon the hills while you slept after 
feasting without limit, Daphnis the cowherd or 
Lycidas or Thyrsis ? Amyntichus or Menalcas ? — 
For those young men your heart is set afire. Or have 
you given it for a wedding gift to a nymph upon the 
mountains ? — your heart flies ever beneath the wings 
of Love ; and everywhere it is your wedding-day, 

A character not found in the poems of Theocritus, Bion, 
Moschus. 
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r) av Aaficbv avpiyya re\y)v K\v£<f>a\s dpb<j)l kolXvi/jcls 

BeijjLalvcov oa.Tvpo(v)s [ 15 

yJ] tl oe KepTO/xeojoLV i7Trjv [ 

evupivcvv irpoyiois /cexpr^ejVos 

ixovvovs 8' apb(j)l vopirjas dlSpdajs eaa\i 

01 ae(o) ddpbfios ex ovai koli ovv[opija [. . .]cri[ 

7TCOS ov rot (f)6plos earl pLeya[s, pi]r) B[<xk^os eTreXdwv 20 

olov dvavhov lSolto kcu ovk dXey[ovra ^opet^s', 

/cat AaoLds oeo ^etpa? a[v]<ijye{[ 

S^CT(e)t' oloTToXoiatv iu ovpeaiv [ 

KoiXrjs 8'] ck (/>r;[y]oio Aaftdtv evav[6ea Krjpov 
rov p,ev 7rpcoTo}v edaXi/jev vtt' r/eAioio [fioAcuoiv 25 
] TTOira.ro <f>i\6hpooos .... p,e\io{o)a 
]o/zeuaa to Kr\plov (hhlvovoa 
d/ji(f)l AtajJvuCTOto KaprjaTi, 7TLpL7rXaro 8e hpvs 
epyov TexvjrfevTos' iv dvdepLoevri Se K-qpaji 

e]vrpr)Tois p*eAi Xeifiero ( ) 30 

avyaTs 8' r)eA]toto razceis - vrreX{v)eTo Kt]p6s 

]8e peeiv drdXavros eXalcoi 
7r]r)KTi$a 7Tr}£e (....) xP Laa S Adoios Hav 
^Koirjoiv, oitoos p-evoi epnreBa Krjpos. 
^Trpoadev air aldepos Itttojto Yiepoevs 35 
iK~\ave Kal eKTioev dyXaov darv 
]i8[. . .Jopcuevf KeKpL~qa>res 

]<f>iAco[ ]p.oLara Bex/chats' 

Tr\epl Yiavos eir-qSa 
oppuvj/JLevq is \op6v eXdetv 40 
Xei\eooi\v ecfj-qp/xoaev aKpordroLai 
d](j)€-qKe, 6eov 8' ivL(f>vaLocovros 
la]x v P ov aodpiaTos avxdvos tves 
^eovexpoLst ivreraro XP&S' 
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and everywhere ... Or did you take your pipe and 
hide it about with darkness, fearing the Satyrs . . ., 
lest they taunt you, when . . . you should pour 
forth ... of noble songs, wanting . . . ? Only about 
the ignorant shepherds you are . . who hold you 
in wonder, and . . . name. Why are you not alarmed, 
lest Bacchus may approach and see that you only 
are voiceless and heedless of the dancing, and . . . 
fetter your hairy arms on the lonely hills ? . . . 

. . . took the bright wax from a hollow oak. First he 
warmed it in the rays of the sun . . . flew a bee that 
loves the dew . . . the honeycomb, in travail . . . 
about the head of Dionysus, and the oak was filled 
with its cunning work. In the flowery wax . . . 
honey was distilled in porous cells. Melted by the 
rays of the sun, the wax dissolved ... to flow like 
olive-oil . . . Shaggy Pan, anointing . . ., fashioned 
a pipe ... so that the wax should stand fast. . . . 
Perseus flew from the sky of old . . . came, and 
founded a glorious city . . . wearied ... to Bac- 
chanals . . . was leaping around Pan . . . starting 
to go to the dance . . . fitted it to the edge of her 
lips ... let go, and while the god blew therein . . . 
strongly the sinews of his neck (swelled up) as he 

30 Incomplete in II : (tcvrraploimv) ed. pr. 36 "Xpyos 

uclavc ed. pr. 43 e.g. olhalvotxr' or (Li&ijvdv t* Itrxypov 

Beazley, cf. Theocr. i. 43 <L8e ol ciiSiJfcavri fear' avx^va ~dvro- 
6ev Ives. 
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TrXarjavoLo [xeXi^efjiev dpxofxevos Uav 45 
~\f$aiov €7T-qL€ ^etAo? a/xet)8a»v 

TT^dXtV €7TV€€V €VpVT€p0lOl 



ANONYMOUS 
[2a.d.] GEORGIC 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1921, no. 1796, p. 116. 
See Korte, Jrchiv, vii. 118 ; Schmidt, O.O.A. 192-i, 10. 

From a poem about Egyptian botany. First the cyclamen, 
then the persea, described. A good enough piece of writing, 

aloddv€ra\C\ Trorapiov yap eTTrjXvaLV rjv 8' aTroXeLTrrji, 
p'L^rjioiv fxeyaXr]LaLV are (fcpoveovri Aoyior/xak 
ttXclov vStop eXKovaa TToXvnXrjdet rore KapirGii. 
dAA' ovk ecr0' ore Kaprrov efeSpevaovai Xafieadai 
avOpooiroL -)(a{ri)ovr€S £\y\Tpa<f>itov KVKXafitvcov 5 
TroXXr) yap Nei'Aoio ^vat? ttoAA^ 8' £ttl airtoi, 
a<f>dovtr) TerdwaraL, iirolrjoev 8e yeXtboa 
evdevLT]v, ov Kaprros inl xdova naaav oSeuei. 
(hyvyios vofios ovtos a7r' ap^aicov er avaKrtov, 
deadat oevopea Keiva Trap* dAA^Aoicri. KoXwvais, 10 
XwpLaros evvopoio TTeSrjv dXKrrjpd re At/xou. 

3 voXvTrXrjdei ed. pr., corr. Beazley. 5 xaojrej n, 

defended by Schmidt. 7 ye\u>aa{y) Schmidt. 



The reference to trees seems awkward, interrupting as it 
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blew . . . flesh stretched ... of the plane-tree, Pan 
starting to play . . . ranged over, shifting his hps 
. . . breathed again with broader . . . 



ANONYMOUS 

GEORGIC [2 a.d.] 

concise and forceful, with some imaginative touches and 
obvious avoidance of the monotony to which the theme natur- 
ally lends itself: the style and technique are not dissimilar 
to Vergil's in the Georgics. There seems to be no reason to 
deny to this fragment an Hellenistic date : but it is possible 
that is much later. 

. . . for she feels the advance of the River : if it 
should fail, through her long roots she draws — as if 
by conscious reasoning — more water, and thereafter 
produces abundant fruits. But never will men be 
watching and waiting in need to seize the fruit of the 
full-grown cyclamen ; for great is the flood of Nile, 
^nd great the Abundance that is spread over the 
corn, and smiles, and brings fertility ; the fruits 
thereof go forth to every land. This is an im- 
memorial law, surviving still from our lords of old : 
— to set those trees side by side upon hills, to bind 
the watery mound and ward famine off. 

does the discussion of cyclamen and persea. Perhaps these 
trees (perhaps the aKavBa, Housman ap. Hunt) had been 
mentioned already in connexion with the cyclamen, one kind 
of which grew especially vtio ra SevSpa, Dioscor. ii. 193-19-t. 
More probably the lines are simply misplaced (Beazley). 
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Trepa(<e)lri S' aKixrjros vtto x^oepolai TrerrjAois 
ev(f>opeoL KapTrwL irepiKaXXei [JLrjSe ireTralvoi 
fiexpls €7Tavd^aov(TL kXolSol 7Tp6repov irepl Kaprrov 
ttltttol dpa vvktos 6V eyyvOev opvvrai vScop 15 

Trepcr[e]ir}s aaro Kapnos drep jSapuT^eo? avprjs, 
ovjJL^eperaL [JLOvvr) yap ddo)7T€VTOJL Se yeyrjOev 
dhpoalrji' Kapirov ydp vrr' dhpoclrjiai ireTralveL. 
ofjfJLa /cat rjpbepLrjs eueiSeos" iyyvg IheoQai- 
Nei'Aou TrArjjjLvpovTos vScop veov evre iriovaa 20 
KapTTov a.7r' 6(j>daXpboCo i>[e]an avvavr/Karo ^XaarcoL 
rjipos aKpialrjiai [ 

14 TTporepot, II, corr. Hunt. 

a Because evergreen, Theophr. H.P. iv. 2-5 ; for the 
persea see further Nicandcr, Al. 99 ; Strabo xvii. 823 ; 



ANONYMOUS 
[1 a.d.] DRINKING-SONG 

Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1921, no. 1795, p. 113. 
See *Powell, Collect. Alex. p. 199 ; Higham, Greek Poetry 
and Life, 299 ; Korte, Archiv, vii. 140 ; Maas, Phil. Woch. 
1922, 581 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, 177 ; Wilamo- 
witz, Or. Versk. 364 ; Cronert, Philol. 84, 1928, 162 ; 
Schmidt, G.G.A. 1924, 10. 

Fragment of a series of stanzas written for a merry com- 
pany, a sort of scolion or drinking-song : so arranged that 
the first stanza began with the letter A, the second with the 
letter B, and so forth to the end of the alphabet ; our frag- 
ment preserves the series from I to S. Cf. P. Oxy. i. no. 15, 
a similar " acrostic " scolion, composed some two centuries 
later. The metre is " tapering " hexameter, whether fivovpoi 
or fielovpoi (probably the former is correct, Higham, p. 305 ; 
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The unwearying ° persea should be fertile with 
lovely fruits under leaves in the green : it should not 
ripen till the twigs bear foliage about the former 6 
fruit. Nor should fruit fall from the persea in the 
night when rain rushes near, without a violent wind. 
For it alone agrees therewith, and rejoices in harsh 
want of dew : when no dew is there, the fruit is 
ripened. 6 A proof of its fair culture d is near to see : 
when Nile is in its first flood, drinking the water 
and sending forth from the bud new fruit and shoot 
together, in the changes of the climate . . . 

Pliny, N.H. xiii. 9, 15. It is the sebesten-tree, with plum- 
like fruits. 6 i.e. do not pick the first crop until the 
flowers of the second crop appear. c Deriving enough 
moisture from the rains, it is prepared for the dry season. 
d arjfia ^fiepl-qs = (rrjfia., <hs ^epa (worth cultivating) earl. 

ANONYMOUS 

DRINKING-SONG [1 a.d.] 

qu. v. also p. 315 for explanations of the curious refrain 
avXet not, and p. 323 fur a beautiful translation into English). 
' It is not, I think, to be supposed that these stanzas compose 
together a single complete poem, nor yet that each stanza teas 
intended to be an entirely separate song. Though each 
stanza, svng in its turn, is in fact more or less self-contained 
and independent, yet all are connected and bound together by 
the occasion on which they are recited and by a common 
subject-matter — the philosophic toper's Design for Living. 
The work is thus something less than a single complete poem, 
and something more than a series of independent songs. Cf. 
the Harmodius and Aristogiton songs in Athenaeus's collec- 
tion of Attic scolia. 
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m • ; • • •* 

fjL7)8' ahiKeiv £,rjrei } jU/^S' <xv dSi[/a^i TrpjoaepLcrrjLS' 
(f>evye <f)6vovs Kal (faevye jua^a?, <f>[ei~\aai hia<f>pove\i\v , 
eiS" 8' oAiyov Troveoeis, Kal hevrepov ov pL€Tap,eXr)L. 

av[Xei fioi. 5 

^TSe? eap, ^ei/xcova, depos' raur' eon SioAoir 
i^Aio? auro? [e8u], /ecu vu£ ret reTayp.lv dire^d' 
jU.^ /coma £,7]T€iv 7t60€v rfXcos ^ 7rd0e[y] y'Scop, 
ctAAct 7r[o]0er t[o] fivpov Kal rovs are<f)dvov[s] 
dyopdarjLS. 

avXei /xo[t. 10 

Kp^vas avropv\ro\vs jueAfiTjo? Tpel? rjdeXov £X eLV > 
■nevre yaXaKTopvrovs , otvov SeVa, S[coSe]/ca fivpov, 
Kal dvo Trr\yaioiv vSdrcov, Kal r pels' xiovecov 
TraiSa Kara. Kprjvrjv Kal rrapQevov rjdeXov ex eLV - 

avXet p,o[i. 15 

AvSlos avXos ifwl rd Se AuSia Traiy\iara Xvpag 
Ka[i] Q>pvy[io]s KaXap.os rd Se ravpea rvpvnava 

7TOV€L' 

ravra £cov dioai r epapiat Kal orav aTrodavco 
avXov vTrep K€(f>aXr]5 dere p:oi Trapd 7roa(o)l Se 
Xvpr][v. 

avXei juot. 20 

Merpa rt[?] dv ttXovtov, tls dvevparo [xerpa Trevias 
rj tls ev dvdpd)7TOLS xP v<7 °v TrdXiv evparo fxerpov; 
vvv yap 6 xprjfiar* e^cov en 7rXe[C]ova xP'Ql xara 
64Xei } 

TrXovaios cov S' o TaAa? jSacravi^erat toaTTep o Trevrjs. 

avX[et piOL. 25 
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Nor seek to do a wrong, nor strive in answer if a 
wrong be done to you. Stay far from slaughter, far 
from strife, forbear to quarrel. So shall your pains 
be brief, with no after-care. Play me a song. . . . 

You saw the spring, the winter and the summer : 
these are for ever. The sun himself is gone to rest, 
night has her portion due. Labour not to seek 
whence comes the sunshine, whence the rain — but 
whence you may buy the scent and wreaths of flowers. 
Play me a song. . . . 

I wish I had three natural springs of honey, five 
of milk, ten of wine, of scent a dozen, two of fountain- 
water, and three from snow. I wish I had a lass and 
lad beside the fountain. Play me a song. . . . 

For me, the Lydian pipe and play of the Lydian 
lyre, the Phrygian reed and oxhide timbrel toil for 
me. In life these songs I love to sing : and when 
I die, set a flute above my head, beside my feet a 
lyre. Play me a song. ... 

Who ever found the measure of wealth or poverty ? 
Who, I repeat, found out the measure of gold among 
mankind ? For now, he that possesses money desires 
more money still : and rich though he is, poor wretch 
he is tormented like the poor. Play me a song. . . . 

3 The 8e before Sia(f>poveiv in Powell is merely an over- 
sight (repeated by Manteuffel). 6 i.e. (e)ZSc?. 11 
■IjdeXov: tense as in w^cAov (Higham): cf. Goodwin, pp. 
157-15S. 
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Ne/cpoi> idv ttot iSrjis /cat fivr/para Kcocf)d irapayqis 

KOIVOV €G07TTpOV 6p&l(s) • 6 OdVObV OVTCOS TTpOdehoKOL. 

6 XP°l v ]°S coti Saws, to £7^ TTiKpos iad' 6 havloas, 
k&v tot airanfjoal ere OeXrji, kXolicov [ajTroSiSot?. 

avAei poi. 30 

Eepgrjs rjv /3aoi\e[v]s 6 Xeycov Ad navra peplcrai, 
os 8vg(l) 7T7jSaA[t]o[t]s povos ea^iae Arjpviov vSojp. 
6X[3i(o)s r)v 6 Mihas, rpls 8' oXfiios rjv 6 [K]ivvp[a]s, 
dXXa tls els 'Ai'Sa oftoXov irXeov rjXvOev e^a)v; 

avXei poi. 35 

29 nor' Hunt. 

a i.e. with a single ship : the rudder consisted of two large 



ANONYMOUS 

126 [1 a.d.] HERO AND LEANDER 

• Ed. pr. *Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, iii. 1938, no. 486, p. 98, 
Plate VI : the earliest extant text in Greek literary papyri 
which divides words one from another : the division doubt- 
less made by a young pupil in a school. 

Fragment of a poem about Hero and Leander, the earliest 
appearance of that story in Greek literature {where it was 
hitherto known first from Musaeus in the 5th century a.d.). 
Is this the Hellenistic poem which scholars postulate as the 
common source of Ovid, Heroides 17, 18 and Musaeus ? The 
fragment is too meagre to permit a certain conclusion. 
Hardly more than two dozen words are more or less com- 
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Whenever you see a body dead, or pass by silent 
tombs, you look into the mirror of all men's destiny : 
the dead man expected nothing else. Time is a 
loan, and he who lent you life is a hard creditor : 
if he wants to ask you for his money back, you 
repay him to your sorrow. Play me a song 1 . . . . 

Xerxes the king it was, who said he shared the 
universe with God — yet he cleft the Lemnian waves, 
deserted, with a single rudder." Blessed was Midas, 
thrice-blessed was Cinyras : but what man went to 
Hades with more than one penny piece ? Play me 
a song. . . . 

oars fastened aft. Xerxes entered Europe with a vast army 
across a bridge of boats : he returned, defeated and deserted, 
in a single vessel. 



ANONYMOUS 

HERO AND LEANDER [1 a.d.] 

pletely preserved : so far as they go, there is perhaps nothing 
inconsistent with Hellenistic style and technique, except the 
break after the first short syllable of the fourth foot in v. 9. 
{The Plate makes it clear, I think, that yevoiode v. 2, koI 
dor[ v. 6 come after the feminine caesura in the third foot of 
their lines ; not, as seemed likely at first, after the similar 
caesura in the fourth foot.) The two vocatives "Emrepe v. 5 
and Aaa>8pe t. 6 are not easy to combine, but may of course 
have been wholly free from objection in the original text. 

Our poet has in common xcith Alusaeus (1) the word njAe- 
okottos v. 10, Mus. 237, (2) the address to Leander in the 
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second person, w. 6, 9, Mus. 86, (3) the appeal to the Evening 
Star to assist Leander, v. 5, Mus. 111. 

The form of Leander s name AdavSpos " which appears in 
this text and is nowhere else used of the hero of this story, 
may be explained either as a pseudo-archaism or as a scribal 
error " (ed. pr.). The lines appear to describe Leander 's 

[darepes ... - . 

dvTO[jL€vr)i v\evaaire, yevoiade ok rv(j>\\o 

[Arjvr), gov Tjaxwuis KaraSvvofxevov [<f>dos eppoi. 

u>s <j>dr , e77et] AdavSpov lo'elv p,6vov rjv$a[v€ dvp,cbi. 

KOI (TV TOT* ajvTUXdlS' TToXlV, "IZo7T€p€, \ddp\lOS 
epTTOLS, 5 

u>o* eu^t Adajvope, koI dcn\_4pes\ l7T7T€v[6vtu)v 
Trdvres, ottids cr/coracrjei. vi>£ ovpavos T^eAtofs' yfj. 
Sai/xovi irdvTO. StjSous - 07rAi£ecu ev irep \6Xe9pov 
ovh'coi, KapTep6dvp^]e AdavBpe' [rJeT^/ce yap a[lvws 
\vx vos ° irplv cfxijeOcov TrjXeaKOTros' €nre[ 10 

2 v]eu<njTe II. Tv<j>\oi , or a compound of rv<f>Xo-. 
3 rjaxivws possible in II ; -os perhaps likelier. KaraSweo^ievov 
It. " 5 Or e.g. XdOp[a av r' avros (Xddpd h. Cer. 240, Eur. 
fr. 1132. 28). 7 May the reader find a better word here 



ANONYMOUS 

[2 a.d.] SAYINGS OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN 

Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la society royale d'archeo- 
logie d'Alexandrie, 24, 1929, p. 4 : republished *Papiri 
Greci e Latini, ix.'1929, no. 1093, col. i. 1-6, p. 154. See 
Korte, Archiv, x. 224. 
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final journey and death. " The first two lines are probably 
spoken by Hero, an appeal to the elements to favour her 
lover, in particular to the stars not to shine and vie with the 
light of the lamp. . . . The rest would then be a description 
... in which the Evening Star is invoked as Leander's 
helper " (ed. pr.). My hazardous supplements endeavour to 
restore this sense to the text. 

" Stars, bow to my prayer, and become sightless ; 
Moon, suffer your light to sink swiftly and depart ! " 

So she a spoke, for to see Leander was all her 
heart's desire. Then did he too make supplication : 
" Back, Hesperus, to hiding ! " (thus prayed Leander). 
" Ride 6 backward, all the stars, that night and heaven 
and sun and earth may grow dark ! " 

Entrusting all to Heaven, you gird yourself even 
on the threshold of death, Leander lion-hearted ; 
for sorely dwindles the lamp that was bright before 
and looked afar. ... 

a Hero. * For Hesperus and other stars as youths 

on horseback, ed. pr. refers to P.-W.-K. viii. 1. 1253: cf. 
Eur. Hie. 990-994. 



than OKord^u}. 8 ]Aovs or ]8ovs II : <wAta[a]eax II. Or 

iravra Oeolm 8t]8ovs. 



ANONYMOUS 

SAYINGS OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN [2 a.d.] 

Fragment, quoted in a monograph on maxims, from a 
poem in which perhaps the Seven Wise Men met at a sym- 
posium and each in turn expressed a profound sententia. 
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Cf. Plato, Protagoras 343 A, the earliest passage in which 
the Seven Wise Men are mentioned together — Thales, Pitta- 
cus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulus, Myson and Chilon (e/JSo/zo? 
h> avrols iXiyero AaK-eSai/xowo? XiAwv : the phraseology sug- 
gests that he was decidedly less illustrious than the others; 
no doubt it was just this passage of Plato which " canonized " 
him). Plato refers to the prjp.a.Ta /Spa^ea d^iofivTjfiovevTa 

] dyopeveiv. 

XtjAaiv [8' fflpx* Adyou A[a]Ke8at/xova iraTpLha 
vatcov, 

os 7TOT€ /ecu ol to oo(f>6v ttotI \yrj\6v eypatpev, 

tov . . . 



IIArKPATHS 
[2 a.d.] ANTINOUS • 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. viii. 1911, no. 1085, p. 73. 
See Milne, Gat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 36, p. 30 ; Korte, Archiv, 
v. 539 ; Schmidt, G.O.A. 1912, 643 ; Miiller, Phil. Woch. 
1916, 672 ; Schmid-Stahlin, Or. Lit. ii. 2, 673. 

Pancrates of Alexandria, an acquaintance of Athenaeus, 
suggested to the emperor Hadrian that a certain lotus should 
be named after his favourite Antinous ; averring that it had 
sprung from the blood of a lion which the emperor had killed 
near Alexandria. Hadrian approved the conceit, and re- 
warded Pancrates. Athenaeus (pcv. 677 d-f) quotes four 
lines from the poem which Pancrates wrote : — 

ovXrjv epjrvXXov Xsvkov Kpivov 778' v&Kivdov 
•nop$vpir\v yXavKov re xeXiSovioio TrerrjXa 
Kal pdSov •elapivoioiv avoiy6p.evov tfifyvpousv 
oviTCi) yap <f>vev avOos htoivvp.ov 'Avrivooio. 
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eVaoTtut eipTjfieva, which probably formed the basis of our 
poem. If indeed the poem did describe a meeting of the 
Seven Wise Men, this passage of Plato was probably the 
ultimate source of the plot, cf. 343 a-b koivtji aweXdovres 
dnapxrjv rfjs ao<f>las dvedeaav rait 'AttoXXojvi els tov vewv tov 
ev Ae\<f>oTs, ypdipavres rawra a Si) irdvres vfivovaiv, yvwQi. 
aeaxrrov koI /xijSev ayav. 

... to hold forth. Now Chilon, whose fatherland 
was Lacedaemon, began to speak : he it was who 
once at Delphi wrote the wise saying a on the 
temple . . . 

yvwdi aeavrov (know yourself). 

PANCRATES 

ANTINOUS [2 a.d.] 

Our fragment, in which the slaying of a lion by Hadrian and 
Antinous is described, presumably comes from the same poem. 
It is a poor enough composition ; exaggeration ruins the 
realism at which it aims. A stale and conventional lion does 
everything at once — except move : we cry to him " Fellow, 
ledve thy damnable mouthings, and begin ! " 

That Hadrian was an experienced hunter of lions, we 
knew already. The commonest method was to drive the 
beast into a net ; pits and poisons were probably only em- 
ployed by those whose purpose was to take the lion aliveffor the 
amphitheatre) or merely to destroy it as a danger to life and 
property. Frontal attack, whether on horseback as here or 
on foot as in Oppian, Cyn. it. 474-478, was too dangerous a 
method to be employed by any but the boldest or those who 
had no alternative in a chance encounter. See further Butler, 
Sport in Classic Times (1930), 88-97. 
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Ittttov] 8' ' A8p\rf]crTOio docorepov, os 7tot avaKra 
pr)i8i]a>S (f>evyovra Kara kXovov i^eadcucre. 
tol]ov i<f>et,6p.evos 8a/xacr^j/[o]pa pLipLve Xeovra 
i A]vrivoos AaiTji p,ev €xiov pvrrjpa ^akivov, 
Be^treprjL 8' eyxos K€Kopv9p,evo[v] i£ dSdpLavros. 5 
TTpcbros 8' 'AS/navo? 7rpoL€ls x a ^ K VP eov *7X os 
ovracrev, ouSe Bdpiaaaev ckcov yap ai:i\p,fipoTe 
9[r]p6s' 

ejvaroxfys yap TrdpLirav ifiovXero TreiprjOfjvai 

1 A]py€L<f>ovTLa8ao pL€yr)pdr[ov ' AvtC\v6oio. 

d^rjp S£ tvttgls en pcaXXov, [ojpivero, ttougl 8' 

dp,vaa[e 10 
yalav Tpr)xo.X[e]r)[y] dvpLOvpi[e\vos' e/c Se kovlt] 
oo[s v}d(f>[os] lorap,€vr) <f>[dos rJJxXvev r)eX£oio. 
/xaiVero 8' 00s ore Kvp,[a] ttoXvkXvgto[l\o daXdaarjs 
ljrpv[p^]ovLov /c[a]T07ua#ev iy€Lpop,ivov Zj€(f>Vp[oLO. 
pC]p.[(f>a 8' e]7r' dpL<f>OTepoiaiv iiroopope, yidoTie 8' 

oupf^i 15 
icr^ia k]cu 7rAeupas <r<f>€T€prji, p,dariyi Ke[Xaivf}i 
]os" ocrae Se 8ewoy 077' dj>pvoi nvp <f>[Xe- 

yedeoKov, 

€K 8' au A]a/3po/3dp[a»]v aropidrcov tto\Xvv d<f>pov 

0S0VTCOV 

i£avUi\ avvapaooopLevojv evroadev is [atav, 
Kparos 8'] e/c p,eydXoio /cat avxevos ix Aacriopo 20 
X a ^ Tr j] a€Lpop,€vrj KareaeUro' r) p,ev d,7r' a[AAcuv 
oaovaosj /xeAeatv are oevopea, rj o airo v\corov 

]p-ivrj 07] KTotoLV opiouos r)ev aKco[Kais. 

cos o y efir)] Karivavra 9[eov] kXvtov , Avtl[v6ov re, 
ola yiyavr[o]X[€rao] Aio? 7rd[po]s dvra Tv(f)Coev[s 25 

(Fragments of fifteen more lines) 
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. . . swifter than the steed of Adrastus," that once 
saved its master easily, when he was fleeing through 
the press of battle. On such a horse Antinous 
awaited the manslaying lion ; in his left hand he held 
the bridle-rein, in his right a spear tipped with 
adamant. Hadrian was first to shoot forth his bronze 
spear ; he wounded, but slew it not, for it was his 
intent to miss the animal, wishing to test to the full 
how straight the other aimed — he, lovely Antinous, 
son of the slayer of Argus. 6 ' Stricken, the beast was 
yet more aroused ; with his paws he tore the rough 
ground in anger ; forth rose a cloud of dust, and 
dimmed the sunlight. He raged like a wave of the 
surging sea, when the West wind is awakened after 
the wind from Strymon. 6 Lightly upon both he leapt, 
and scourged his haunches and sides with his tail, 
with his own dark whip. . . . His eyes flashed dread- 
ful fire beneath the brows ; he sent forth a shower 
of foam from his ravening jaws to the ground, while 
his fangs gnashed within. From his massive head 
and shaggy neck the mane rose and quivered 5 from 
his other limbs it fell bushy as trees ; on his back it 
was . . . like whetted spear points. In such guise 
he went against the glorious God and Antinous, like 
Typhoeus of old against Zeus the Giant-Killer. . . . 

{Fragments of fifteen more lines) 

Adrastus was saved by his horse Arion in the battle of 
the Seven against Thebes : Homer 77. xxiii. 346-347, Apollod. 
iii. 6. 7. * i.e. son of Hermes. Inscr. Gr. Ital. 978 (a) 

Kaibel, Antinous is called veos deos 'Epfidcov : Hermes appears 
on the reverse of a coin struck in honour of Antinous in 
Bith ynia (Eckhel vi. p. 532). c The North Wind, Boreas. 

2 prjiSUos Schmidt. 15 ptufa. 8' Schmidt. 23 

<f>piooo[ievr] Schmidt: pojaa/teVrj Miiller. 
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[3 a.d.] DIONYSUS AND LYCURGUS 

Ed. pr. Zereteli, Nachrichten der Russischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Petrograd, 1918, 873-880 ; 971-1002 ; 1153- 
1180 (in Russian): republished *Papyri Russischer und 
Georgischer Sammlungen [P. Ross.-Georg.], ed. Zereteli- 
Krueger, i. (Literarische Texte), Tiflis, i. 1925, no. 11, p. 69. 
See KSrte, Archiv, viii. 254. 

Fragment of a hymn to Dionysus, composed in the 3rd 
century a.d. Our papyrus is the author's own copy, left 
incomplete. 

Where our fragment begins, the countryside is by a sudden 
miracle rendered waste and desert. Lycurgus is terrified. 
Dionysus appears and assails him with thunder and lightning. 
Maenads and Satyrs assault his person, and Dionysus dis- 
tracts his soul with madness. Lycurgus fights against 
imaginary serpents : believes that his sons, Astacius and 
Ardys, are serpents, and so destroys them. His wife Cytis is 

aaTvjpot, <f>i\o7ra!\yiiove\s ifjeyevovro. 

ouSe irapd 7rre\€\rjv Kp'qvrj vdev oi)8' eaav dpSfioL, 
ov 7TO.TOI, ov 6pi]yKOL, ov hivhpea, irdma. 8' [aJicrjVa.' 
fiovvos Se 7tA<x]tci p,thv A[e£]o? 7raAtv i^€(f}adv[6r) . 
Aet/zcuv S' rji irdpos] ecr/ce, 7raprjv daaov AvKoopyos 5 
Krjp fieydXcoL rdpfi^et, jSej8oA^/xevo? d/z^aat^t re- 
/cat yap ddcr^erja Trdvra kcu dvhpdaiv ovk emei[/c]Td 
dvt)Toioiv TraXLvopaa p\\errtVTpdTTer dp,(f)a[S6v] epya, 
dAA' ore Stj yiyvcooKe] Alos [yojvov dyX[aov] ovra, 

€fl7T€0€V COL OvfljtOL ^Acu[/3]6v SeO?, [cot 8e] 7TOV€LTO 10 

deivtov, €K7recrei> of) f}ovir\r)[£] X € P°$ dvra Ttohouv, 
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DIONYSUS AND LYCURGUS [3 a.d.] 

rescued by Dionysus, on the ground that she had always 
attempted to check her husband in his career of wickedness. 
Lycurgus regains his senses : but his punishment has yet 
hardly begun. He is bound with vines and conveyed to the 
underworld, where he must perpetually attempt to Jill with 
water a leaking vessel. The last few lines, which were left 
unfinished, were meant to be an epilogue. They seem to 
contain a reference to a Dionysiac ceremony : so that our 
poem may be a cult-hymn intended for recitation at a par- 
ticular festival. 

The treatment of the story is to a great extent dependent 
upon older epic and tragic poetry : new to us are the punish- 
ment of Lycurgus in the underworld, and a few details such 
as the names of his wife and children. Language and metre 
(e.g. rlais twice) forbid us to consider the attribution of the 
piece to an era earlier than the 3rd century a.d. 

. . . (whence) the playful Satyrs were born. Neither 
flowed the spring beside the elm, nor were there ways 
of watering, nor paths nor fences nor trees, but all had 
vanished. Only the smooth plain appeared again. 

Where a meadow was before, close came Lycurgus, 
heart-stricken with mighty fear and speechlessness. 
For irresistibly, beyond mortal defence, all their 
works were upset and turned about before their 
eyes. But when Lycurgus knew him for the glorious 
son of Zeus, pale terror fell upon his spirit ; the ox- 
goad, wherewith he had been at labour smiting, fell 



7-8 i}v yap aaaxera and dwqrois, oia tot' al<pa ed. pr. : text 
D. L. P. 
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ovSe tl eK<f>dad]ai eiros [rjd^eXev oi3S' epiead[ai. 
/ecu vv Ke Sr) ra]x a SetAo? vireK(f)vy€ Krjpa KeXaiv[_r)v, 
dAAd tot ovk ejSerjae deov fnjvLjxa [xeOeivai. 
drrjv 8' ol Trapjeovaav ecoi \7f\po\yo-q\aaro dvpitdi, 15 
cbs etS ol iX\66vra /xer' d[are]potr[aL]s Alovuctov, 
at irvKval ajeXdy^ov v[tt~]6 filpovjrrjio-i dafxelaLs 
ov yovov epy' dCJB^Xa At[o]? fiiya kvSolivovtos. 
Lorpvv ovv Al6v]vo~os OTrdovas, ol 8' ap' ofxaprrjt, 
&]vodXoioiv xXoepoicnv erraiooovTes [e]6e[i]vov. 20 
ejarr) 8' dtrrefjLcfrrjs Trerprjt, taos, rj pa re 7Tpo[fiXrj]s 
el]s dXa \xapp\apir\v arevax^erai, rjv tis drj[r]ujv 
opjvvfxevos TTvevarji, Qetvovrd (re) Kvfiara [xip,[vei. 
to]s o ye Oeivo/xevos fiijyev] e/JLireSov ov[k dJAeyicr- 
[oas. 

jU,]aAAov 8' d[£,rjxrj]s eVe8[u]ero rraiSa Qv[c6vrj]s 25 
li\rjvidix6s /cpaS[/]^v, Kpanrvtai Be puv ovtl [xevolva 
alprjaeiv Oavdrtoi, $o[Xix\a\Z]s 8' draiaiv ep[et/c]et[v, 
dpyaXerjv Iva riaiv en i^tocov diroTicrrji. 
6u]p[cr]e Se ol [fxajvirjv , 6<f>ltov 8' IvBaXfxov [^]x €V l. € 1 v ' 
ocfip" aTraAe^fo-jcov rpt^rji xpovov, d^pi? [dAot]i) 30 
<f>rjfj,rj t[t)]s fxa\yC]rjs TTTr\vr\ Qrjfirjv dcf)tK[rj]raL 
"ApSvv r 'Act[t]<x/ciov re Svto 7r[at]Sa[s'] KaXeovoa 
klu Kvtiv rj ol yq(fj,)aT* ev dyKOLvrjiac Sapielaa. 
ol 8' eVet odv dcf>LKOvro TToXvyX(Jjoao\\)\ S[td] <f>rjfjLr]s 
dpri viov Xrjyovra ttovov Kixerrjv [Avr<6]opyov 35 
rpvofxevov /xa[voyi], Trepl 8' avrtoi x^P* ej3[dX\ovro 
K€LfX€vo[v] ev K\o\vLTjL, jue'ya v^ftot]* rj yap efxeXXov 
<f>6 LO€o9[ai] vtto Trarpos evavrlov o/Lt/xaat ju.^rpo?. 
ov yap Srjv TrdXi Avaaa KeXevovros Aiovvoov 
6pdr)io\iv jU.]ay[«7]tow dvr\yeipev AvKoopyov. 40 
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from his hand before his feet. He had no will to utter 
or to ask a word. Now might that poor wretch have 
escaped his gloomy fate : but he besought not then the 
divinity to abate his wrath. In his heart he foresaw 
that doom was nigh to him, when he saw Dionysus 
come to assail him amid lightings that flashed mani- 
fold with repeated thunderclaps, while Zeus did great 
honour to his son's destructive deeds. 

So Dionysus urged his ministers, and they together 
sped against Lycurgus and scourged him with rods 
of foliage. Unflinching he stood, like a rock that 
juts into the marble sea and groans when a wind 
arises and blows, and abides the smiting of the seas : 
even so abode Lycurgus steadfast, and recked not of 
their smiting. But ever more unceasing wrath went 
deep into the heart of Thyone's son : he was minded 
not at all to take his victim with a sudden death, but 
rather to break him under a lengthy doom, that still 
alive he might repay a grievous penalty. He sent 
madness upon him, and spread about the phantom 
shapes of serpents, that he might spend the time fend- 
ing them away, till baneful Rumour of his madness 
should arrive at Thebes on wings and summon Ardys 
and Astacius, his two sons, and Cytis who married 
hfm and was subdued to his embrace. 

They, when led by Rumour's many tongues they 
came, found Lycurgus just now released from suffer- 
ing, worn out by madness. They cast their arms 
around him as he lay in the dust — fools ! they 
were destined to perish at their father's hand before 
their mother's eyes ! For not long after, madness, 
at the command of Dionysus, aroused Lycurgus yet 



37 Perhaps Ket/xo-wti] should be read : but II has *ei/xevo[V]. 
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<f>fj S' of^ta]? 9eLv[e]iv, reKecov S' e^et'Aaro Ov/jlov. 
/c]at vv /c[ev] ajx^ avrdiai Runs - Triaev, dAA' eAe- 
[ai]/3ojv 

-q]p7ra^€[v] Alovvoos, iOrjKe Be voo(f)iv oXd6p[o]v, 
ovvckcl \jjL~\apyaLVOVTt Trapal^aais ip.fxeves tf[ev. 
dAA' ov 7r[etcr]ev ade\KTo\y\ iov ttooiv os [pa Au- 

ff\ei\or]s 45 
Aajii/r^p^s] fjLavirjs Treiprji iroBioiv 6e6v [eyvjoj. 
aAA' [o]u B\rjv\ Aiowoos i\jrave\To p.-qvid[JL[oto, 
d~\r[pe]p.a [S' eJoreiaVri §1177 [77a] #1171 r aXvovri 
a\p.Tr\e\ov\ dpxfris ejj^euje Kal dtftea Trdvr e7r[eS^]cre. 
o]t€lv6[ix€]vos Se Seprjv [So]to[u?] #' eKarepOe 

r[ivovTas 50 
oi/CTt[ar]oi' Kapiev oltov iTTiyBovioiv dv6[p](x)Tr[ojv. 
Kal vvv is x&pov tov hvoaefiewv etScoXov 
o]rXe[v€L Ka\p.aTOV tov dirqvvTOV is ttLBov dv\rX\a)V 
poS]yaXio\y], to Se ttoXXov is "AlSos fe^urou - }" 

vScop. 

tolt)v [ovv] ept'S[ou]7ros' iTreK'palaive Y^povitov 55 
dvSp[acrt] d[e\iop.d)(oi\o\i $[l]kt)v, tva tlols [eTT~\r]T[ai 
d\ji](f)6T€pov t,tooi\o\iv drdp rrdXi Tedvrj&oiv . 

(Traces of four obscure lines, evidently referring to a 
present festival of Dionysus. Then three lines of 
prose — perhaps a sketch for future verses) 

45 7reiaev adeXxrov Beazley. 48 This line is omitted 
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again with real frenzy. He thought that he was 
smiting serpents ; but they were his children from 
whom he stole the spirit forth. And now would Cytis 
have fallen about them : but in compassion Dionysus 
snatched her forth and set her beyond the reach of 
doom, because she had warned her lord constantly in 
his storms of evil passion. Yet she could not per- 
suade her master, too stubborn ; he, when his sudden 
madness was undone, recognized the god through 
experience of suffering. Still Dionysus abated not 
his wrath : as Lycurgus stood unflinching, yet frenzied 
by distress, the god spread vines about him and 
fettered all his limbs. His neck and both ankles 
imprisoned, he suffered the most pitiable doom of 
all men on earth : and now in a the land of Sinners 
his phantom endures that endless labour — drawing 
water into a broken pitcher : the stream is poured 
forth into Hades. 

Such is the penalty which the loud-thundering son 
of Cronus ordained for men that fight against the 
gods ; that retribution may pursue them both living 
and again in death. . . . 

(Traces of four obscure lines, evidently referring to a 
_ present festival of Dionysus. Then three lines of 
prose — perhaps a sketch for future verses) 

" cV x<* , P ov= * v x t ^P £oi: characteristic of the date of com- 
position. 

from ed. pr.'s supplemented version of the poem, but dis- 
cussed (and restored) in note. 54 eicxeeO' ed. pr. (doubt- 
ful metre). 
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[3 a.d.] PRAISE OF THEON 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. vii. 1910, no. 1015, p. 11. 
See Schmid-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. ii. 2, 675 ; Wagner, Philol. 77, 
1921, 256 ; Abert, Archiv f. Musikwiss. i. 1919, 313 ; Korte, 
Archiv, v. 540. 

These conventional and uninspired verses are described at 
the foot and in the left-hand margin {opposite vv. 8-9) as 
'EpiJ.ov 'EyKto/nov: but in both places the name 'Ep/xov has been 
obliterated, and higher up in the left-hand margin (opposite 
vv. 4-5) the same hand has written els tov apxovra. It is 
clear that the poem, though it devotes its first nine lines to 
Hermes, is essentially a panegyric of one Theon, who appears 
to have made a benefaction to his community. Evidently 

avros fioi reov ctetcrcu VTro^rjropa 7ratSa, 

'Ep/xei'ct, OTrevaeias, doidoTToXcoi S' eirapriyois 

€7ttcltovov xeipecrcri Xvpt)v TroXvqxea Kpovcov, 

rrjv avros ra irpcbra Kclfies rrapa ttoooi reKovorjs 

dpri Treacov, Xvrpov Se jSocDv Tropes ' ' AttoWojvl- 5 

TOvveKa /jlovoottoXov ere vioi kXziovoiv ololSol, 

dypov6fj,oi Se deov vofiiov i<Xiji£ovoi fiorrjpes, 

'Epfifjv S' iv arahiOLs Ivayoyviov ddXrjrrjpes, 

yvp.vaaicov 8e TroXrjes cttlctkottov deihovoiv. 

evda ere /cat ttglls ovros, aval;, Uptoi evi Srjfitoi 10 

TTihaK e\X\aiopvrov Trpoyioiv doroZoi yepatpei. 

ov yap ere rrpd>riora, Qecov, p,erd rraioiv iraipois 

dpxevovra veov yivcboKOfiev, dXX' ert rrjXov, 

6 Corrected from ixev dw^velovaiv doiSol in II. 7 
KXrji&voi is a substitute for KXelovai in II. 10 Corrected 

from tiwv eVi SiJ/ian in II. 
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PRAISE OF THEON [3 a.d.] 

Theon, who had previously supplied oil for the men's 
gymnasium, has now supplied it for the boys' also. 
" Probably . . . Theon was a young man whose wealth had 
led to his early appointment to the office of gymnasiarch " 
{ed. pr.\ after Wilamowitz). 

In vv. 6-7, 10, 19 there are interlinear improvements on 
the text. These are not corrections of misprints, but deliber- 
ate alterations made, probably, by the author himself It is 
not likely that such a poem teas often republished : probably 
our text is the author's copy, incorporating his Oicn Sevrepai 
$povr{8es. 

With your own lips, Hermes, hasten to sing to me 
about your young interpreter a : assist the minstrel, 
let your fingers strike the seven strings of the tuneful 
lyre, which your own hands first fashioned, when you 
were new-dropped at your mother's feet ; and you 
gave it to Apollo in ransom for his oxen. Therefore 
do latter-day minstrels celebrate your service of the 
Muse, and herdsmen in the fields proclaim you 
Pastoral God, and athletes in the Stadium call you 
Hermes, Governor of the Games, 6 and cities hymn 
you as Guardian of their Gymnasiums. Here this 
youth also, great master, honours you among your 
hallowed people in pouring forth a fountain of oil for 
our townsfolk. It is not lately that we knew you 
first, Theon, holding high office among your youth- 

a Theon was evidently a man of literary tastes (<■/. the 
end of the poem) : hence " interpreter of H." (who invented 
the lyre). * evaywvios 'E/yxas Pind. P. ii. 10, ff. x. 52-53. 
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rjfxev iXaioxvToioLV dXei<f>6p,evoi KorvXtjiaiv, 
rjSe Kal alvvfievoi Scopcov Arjp,-qrepos dyvrjs. 15 
Kelva p,ev ioOXa (f>tXos 877/zcm Tropes, eadXa 8' eV 
iadXots 

ivddBe vvv rraLheaoi SlSoIs Kal dpeivova ravra. 
rjToi p,ev yap Kelva Kal d(f>vei6s rropot dvrjp, 
rrXovrov ydp Keveolo rreXei Keveavftea Batpa' 
ravra Se Mouadajv oocfrtys 8e8arjp:evos dvrjp. 20 
rcoi a* errl rolai p\,dXtara ye.palpop.ev rj rtep eKeivois, 
ovveKa Kelva Trarrjp ae 8i8d£aro, ravra Se Movoat. 
19 ko>. Swpa written above ixeiXiytiara Kelva in II. 



ANONYMOUS 

131 [3 a.d.] TREATISE ON METRES 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2. 1907, p. 140. See Wilamowitz, Gr. Versk. p. 69, n. 1 ; 
Korte, Archiv, v. 540. 

r]cov av UpcorealXaos dpr/ios rjyep,6veve, 

tJcui 8* dpa reaaapaKovra peXawac vrjes errovro. 

rj\vLK av 77(1) OTrov8elo[s] 6 Sextos dv [re rjpoxalos 
avv rovrcoL /car' iap,fiov, evonXios u)[s] Sid/ceiTcu. 

1 Quoted under the lemma [a]AAos in II, so v. 3 under the 
unintelligible aAAov. 



a =Homer, 77. ii. 698 and 710. 6 The first foot 

of the line, see ed. pr. e See ed. pr. : the writer 

is explaining that the first six syllables of the first of 
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ful comrades ; but from long ago, anointing our- 
selves from oil-vessels, or sharing the gifts of chaste 
Demeter. Those blessings of your favour you be- 
stowed upon your people ; and here to-day you give 
blessings upon blessings, more precious yet, to our 
young men. The others a rich man might provide, 
since vainglorious are the gifts of vain riches ; but 
these come only from a man learned in the Muses' 
arts. 6 So we honour you more highly for these than c 
for the others, for those were taught you by your 
father, these by the Muses. 

° -njXov temporal Oppian, Hal. ii. 495. 6 SeS. with 

genitive Homer, II. xxi. 487. e ixdXurra . . . i) . . . Ap. 

Rhod. iii. 97. 



ANONYMOUS 

TREATISE ON METRES [3 a.d.] 

From a treatise, itself metrical, on Greek metres : parallel 
to the work of Terentianus Maurus in Latin. 

" Of them, warlike Protesilaus was commander ; 
forty dark ships followed in his company." a 

When the right foot 6 is a spondee, if there is a 
trochee with it beside an iambus, it is like ' an 
enoplion. c 

the two Homeric lines are " like an enoplion " : i.e. a 
" spondee " followed by a " trochee " followed by an 
" iambus," — | - w ' v/ -| : not what is usually understood 
by enoplion, but the term was used to cover several similar 
metrical units (or complexes). 
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KprjriKov av Trpoadrjis iroha ran Tpi[fji]erpu)L, 

r[eT paper pos 5 
yiverai, iv pvdpicoi re rpo^atajt KXl^vjerai ovtos. 
etSos 8' avrov iy<h Seifco, av Se pidvOav' o.k\ovcov 

eta vvv, iirei axoXr) 7r[dpea]ri, 77a[t Mevoirlov 



° The writer is shewing that the addition of a cretic - v/ - 
transforms an iambic trimeter into a trochaic tetrameter. 



ANONYMOUS 
[4 a.d.] PRAISE OF MAXIMUS 

Ed. pr. *Gerstinger, Griechische Literarische Papyri, i. 
p. 83, 1932 {Mitteilvnjen aus der Papyrussammlung der 
Nationalbibliothek in Wien : Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
Neue Serie, Erste Folge). See Korte, Archiv, xi. 224. 

It is natural to suppose that the iambics are part of a 
preface to the hexameters, cf. the Epicedeion on the Professor 
at Berytus below : but this is by no means certain, v. Korte, 
loc. cit. p: 225. 

The iambics : the subject had been ordered to represent his 
city at Rome (v. 14 iv 'IraXols, V. 17 Trap' 'IraXolai). His 
appointment was a compliment to his intelligence, his talent 
for oratory and his perseverance. He impressed his superiors 
by the celerity of his journey to Rome ; and we may safely 

(a) ] rjXdes' ear[e ycua] ere 

• r) rwv jSaat[. . . .] evfJLevrjs eSe^aro' 
iv 171 arparevcov [KjaraSerjOevros irore 
rov rore Kparovvros' rjv Se rov vi[. .][iev[. . 
2 fiaoi[\4a)v\ ed. pr. 4 w[/ca>J/ieV[ou ed. pr. 
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If you add a cretic foot to the trimeter, it becomes 
a tetrameter ; and this descends in trochaic rhythm. 
I will shew you its type, if you will listen and learn : — 
" Come now, since we nave leisure, offspring of 
Menoetius." ° 

N.B. the example lacks the diaeresis normal in troch. tetram. 
The iambic trimeter recurs T.O.F. fr. adesp. 138 Nauck 1 
(assigned to Sophocles, Wilam. Gr. Versk. 69 n.). » 



ANONYMOUS 

PRAISE OF MAXIMUS [4 a.d.] 

conjecture that he was not unsuccessful in his mission. The 
first five lines remain obscure, — on his way to Rome he 
arrived at some country where he was welcome, and where he 
engaged in a military campaign at the request of the local, 
government. K 

The hexameters : Maximus is applauded because he did 
not forget his city and succumb to the temptation to stay in 
the capital, as many had done in the past. He is described as 
" leader of the Tyrians and their neighbours," and his ser- 
vices to Anatolian cities are commemorated. Probably this 
poem was composed in Tyre, and Tyre is the city which 
entrusted Maximus with his mission to the capital (v. 12). 

Since (in the iambics) the central imperial court is evidently 
still in Italy, the composition is to be dated before the end of 
the 3rd century a.d. 

(a) . . . you came, until the land of . . . received 
you with friendly welcome. Campaigning there, 
as he who then was in command requested, . . . a 

a The general sense of w. 4-5 is at present quite uncertain. 
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dvBpos' Trapa tov d$e\<j)6v avTov ie[ ^ 
ov ttglvtos dvSpos, aAAa rexviKOirdrov 

KOI VOVV €)(0VTOS, 6£vT7]Tl [X€V (j>p€VO)V 

hp6pi(DL Se y\d)TT7]s euoTfoJ^aJs 1 K[e]xP r ]l JL ^ vov 
Se[i\vov 8e Kapvciv ei 8e . m . . TjKapiev 

pa>[ ] UT [- • • .]ovTirjco[. ^\o)vros o~i[ . ]- 

cto[. .]ot>v ^ 
pvqh 1 els ava77a[. .]av irdaw ippa>ada[i <f)]p[d- 

tovtcoi [. . . .]£as" roy piepiapTvpTjKOTOs 
rrjv tfj\i]\(j>ov ovk eheitjas rjpLaprrjpievrjv, 
dAA' iv '1to.Xoi[s] Trplv ye tov 7re7ro/z0ora 
royri TreireZadai tov xpovov GTadp,ojp.evov 15 
° v IxlPV SctTravr^CTai /cat tov 6£eajs Ttdvv 
oSoi7ropouV7-[cr] 7ra/>' 'iTaAoicri 8' iv 
Ppaxet . . . 

(6) TTGLTpiSos i^eXddovTO kcli olvt69i [vaieTaeaKov, 
ol 8' 0770Tai' ^[ujoeois 1 [. . /Jtoiv 7ttoAi[ 
di/toppoi OT(e)lxovoiv [irj]v ttotX 7ra.T/>i[8a 
ycuav 

piaXAov dyavoTepoi, vairqioi, 8e ^[ap/xa 
77]e'AovTai. 

tovs avrrj Sex^Tai 7Ta\rp]\s /xe'ya [«a]y^a- 
Aoaiaa, 5 

lirjTqp ota Aa/ccuva auv dam'Si 7r[cuS]a 
Xafiovoa 

auTis" a</»' ai/xaToefvjTOS" dvepxdp-evov tto- 
Ae/xoio. 

eu yap 817 To8e lots tt\o]\v fVJAe'ov rprep 
■ ■ eyajye, 

ol /ecu iTTeiprjoaad\e /cat] o/x/xaat dr\rjaaade, 
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It was not the task of every man, but only of the 
skilful, the intelligent, the man of sharp -wits and 
fluent speech that hits the mark, a man strong to 
endure. . . . You took your leave of all, . . . you 
did not prove your sponsor's vote mistaken. You 
were in Italy before the man who sent you could 
believe it, when he measured the time that even the 
swiftest traveller must consume. Among the Italians 
in a short space . . . 

(6) . . . forgot their country and dwelt even 
there. The others, when . . . with shields . . ., 
come back to their country more glorious than 
ever, and to the dwellers there rejoicing comes 
with them. Exultant their own country gives them 
welcome, like a Spartan mother receiving back her 
son with his shield when he returns from bloody 
warfare. For this you know well — far better than I 
— you who have put it to the proof and seen it -with 
(a) 5 Ie[To ed. pr. 
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ttu)s oS' dv{r)p] e[</>]eVe[crK']e fear' dvToAirjv 

ipareivrjv 10 

rjwiais 7TToAteaat[v euJfCTi/xeV/yifow apj-^ycuv, 

Md^i/xo? dvrideos, Tvp[C\a)v dyos rj$€ ttcl- 

[pOLKWV, 

(f>alvoiv evvo/xirjs Upov (f>dos' epya 8' [wj^^vje 
KaXd Kal d/x<^tj8d^r[a], rd p,rj <j)dla€i do7T€To[s 
atjajv 

dAAct] Tct /xev fioXTTrjiow [e]v evpvrdprjiaily] 
deiaco. 15 



ANONYMOUS 

[3 a.d.] ? ASTYOCHE 

Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 214, p. 27. 
See Powell, CoHec*. Alex. p. 76 ; Piatt, C.R. 13, 439 ; Weil, 
Journal d. Savants, 1900, 96 ; Cronert, Archiv, ii. 516 ; 
Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 110; Milne, Oat. Lit. Pap. 
B.M. no. 39; Boiling, A.J. Phil. 20, 1901, 63; Schmid- 
Stahlin, Gr. Lit. ii. 2, 965. 

The first five lines refer to part of Telephus* s adventures, 
and describe how nearly he destroyed the Achaeans when they 
mistook their way to Troy and landed at Mysia. The speaker 
(of v. 8 sqq., and doubtless of the preceding seven lines too) 
is a Trojan (v. 9) woman (v. 14 ed. pr., avrq) : perhaps 
Astyoche, mother of Telephus. She prays for a treaty 
between Trojans and Achaeans. From this prayer (esp. 
v. IT) it seems certain that the Trojan war has already 
begun, and that the allusion to the adventures of Telephus is 
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your eyes, how this hero dealt in the fair Orient 
bringing succour to the nobly-founded cities of the 
East, — he, godlike Maximus, leader of the Tyrians 
and their neighbours, revealing to them the holy 
light of Law and Order. Noble and renowned are 
the deeds that he wrought, and countless ages shall 
not destroy them. 

But of this I would sing anon in ampler melo- 
dies. . . . 



ANONYMOUS 

? ASTYOCHE [3 a.d.] 

retrospective : prayer for a treaty between Trojans and 
Achaeans would be irrelevant in the course of the tear of 
Telephus and his Mysians against the Achaeans. An obvious 
possibility is the story of Eurypylus, the son of Telephus, 
defeated in single combat at Troy by Neoptolemus (see p. 17 
for the story) : fear for her son's fate would be sufficient 
reason for the anxiety of Astyoche, and her prayer for 
heaven-sent peace. But there are doubtless other possibili- 
ties : and the problem is complicated by the verso of this 
papyrus, which contains fragments of 22 hexameters — 
probably belonging to the same speech — dealing with the 
dangers of travel by sea. (See further Robert, ap. ed. pr.) 

The date of composition is uncertain. But there is nothing 
Alexandrian in the style, and the ascription to the 3rd century 
a j). is probable enough. The poem may then be the work of 
a writer who represents that tradition which reached its 
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climax in the poetry of Quintus Smyrnaeus : simple and 
direct narrative, in the Homeric style — a tradition which 

e]^aTrLv7]s eTreSrjaev dvcoiaTo[iaL kXoooioi, 
ov] kcv en ^coovres is "Wiov rjXdov ['Abator 
Z]v6a Se Kal MeveXaos IkIkXito, ei>[0' 3 Ayapepivajv 
t5]AeTO, Kal top dpiorov iv 'Apyelois ['A^tA^a 
TiyAe^os - i^evdpi^e irplv "Kktop[os dvriov iXdeiv 5 

(Fragments of two more lines) 

el Kal a7r' 'Apyetoi(o) Xd%ev yiv[os] 'HpaKXrjos 

[[TJiyAe^ov iv 6aXdp,ois TroXepicov aTrdve\yde ]] 

/cA]ut6 p,OL ddavarot, [Z]ei)s" 8[e if\X4ov ov yeverfjpa 

Aapodvov rfpLeripoio Kal ' H[pa]KXr]os aKovco- 

Kal rovrcov <f}pdaaaade p,[a)(to]v Xvaiv, ficra Se 

p.vOois'f 10 
ojvvdecrir] Tpcoeaai, Kal 3 A[py]etotcrt ye\y~\iada> 

(Fragments of eight more lines) 

6 rj km II, corr. Boiling. 7 Del. Boiling. 8 The 

word yeverrip, hitherto unknown before Nonnus (but see v. 6 
of no. 136 below), supports the ascription of the poem to 
the 3rd century a.d. (Pratt). The plural kXvtc in a prayer 
is against the older epic convention (Boiling). 11 For 

a tentative restoration of the first three of the next eight 



AIONYSIOS 

[4 a.d.] BA22APIKA 

Ed. pr. Kenyon, Album Gratulatorium in honorem Henrici 
van Herwerden, 1902, p. 137. See Cronert, Archiv, ii. 351 ; 
Ludwich, Phil. Woch. 23, 1903, 23 ; *Milne, Archiv, vii. 3 
(revised text, with notes by Wilamowitz) and Cat. Lit. Pap. 
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soon fought a losing battle against the loud and pretentious 
followers of Nonnus. 

. . . suddenly ensnared him in branches that he 
looked not for, a the Achaeans would not have come 
to Ilium still alive. There had Menelaus been laid 
low, there had Agamemnon perished, and Telephus 
had slain Achilles, noblest among the Argives, before 
he came face to face with Hector. . . . 

{Fragments of two more lines) 

... if truly he got his descent from Argive Heracles, 
. . . [Telephus, in his chambers, apart from war- 
fare]. . . . Hear me, immortals, and especially Zeus, 
who is father — they tell me — of our Dardanus and 
Heracles : devise an end to these battles too, and 
let there be agreement, 6 . . . between the Trojans 
and the Argives. . . . 

{Fragments of eight more lines) 

° Allusion to the story that Dionysus caused Telephus to 
stumble over a vine in his pursuit. * laa 8e fivOois 

is unintelligible : " chose qui ressemble a une fable," Weil. 
Perhaps, as Beazley suggests, a line is missing after v. 10. 



lines, see Boiling : his readings are not to be reconciled with 
the evidence of II. 



DIONYSIUS 
BASSARICA [4 a.d.] 

B.M. no. 40 ; Morel, Archiv, ix. 222 ; Bidez, Rev. de Phil. 
27, 1903, 82 ; Keydell, Phil. Woch. 1929, 1101 ; Maas, Byz. 
Zeitschr. 29, 383; Wifstrand, Eranos, 1930, 102; cf. 
Knaack, P.-W.-K. s.v. Dionysius, no. 95. 
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From the Bassarica of Dionysius (first identified by 
Keydell, loc. cit.). Written long before the time of Nonnus, 
this poem anticipated the theme of his Dionysiaca — the 
Indian expedition of Dionysus — and even the name of his 
Indian king, Deriades. 

Three men (Thrasius, Prothous and Pylaon) slay a stag 
and skin it at the command of a fourth (Bombus). They 
dress the corpse of an enemy (Modaeus) in the skin. A 

S77 yap fJLiv Ylpodoos re YlvXdcov re Qpdai6[s re 

Bo/Xj8oU K€i<Xop.eVOlO SlO.6 pCOlOKOVra Kl)ftoVTeS 

G<f)d£av, drdp Setpavre /cat e/c Bepos elpva\avre 
Koopieov dvepa Xvypdv <xtt6 Kparos re kcli to[p,tov, 
dpL(f)l Be ol veoBapros evl %pot Bvero plvos 5 
evrvnds, avrdp virepde K[e]pa irdpufiawev lB[ea6ai 
rrjXodev, oiBe tl drjpos e[A]ei776TO BepKop.e[voiaiv. 
cos ol p.ev TTOcrjrov err' dvipi drjpa rld[e\<jK\ov. 
rj Be hledvp-vacoio fia9v7Tre[p]ov ovXoovd[ 
is KXiaiqv iKer dprt 7^e[/^]t.[£a]</>eAes• fiooco[cra, 10 

rdv 8' evp' ev Ae^eecrow 6[p]coioKov[ 

Keipievov ovBe pLiv ey\yi>s dva£\ i<f>pd{oo]aT' [lovaav, 
dXXd e ^airdcov OTTid[ev XdfSev dcj^aaa. 
avrdp 6 atijj' dvopovoe [/ecu etxdopejv rjvre tt[coXos 
polecat vtto otj>eBav\coi . . . .] 7rpo^;ee[t a[ . ]7t[ 15 
fiovKoXcoi elB6pi€v[os . . . . ]k voov rjeped[ 
avrLKa o evatTT7)ip oeos eaavyro, rovs o evor]\oe 
Bo/xjSov evv Ylpodoov [re TLvX\dovd re ®pdai6\y re 
McuScuaH ravvovra[s em ok€tt]os, avrdp [vTrepdev 
lepa Xrjvea TrAe/cra, rd r a[. . . .] KiKXrj[aKovai- 20 

7 oi58' en Milne, with II: bv84n ed. pr. 10 L. & S. 9 

quote as irep^a^Xws, wrongly. 12 D. L. P. 16 

•napk]K Milne. • 17 D. L. P. 20 Some obscure word 
is wanting, e.g. a\pyera\ (Beazley, see L. & S. s.v.'apyqs). 
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woman (whose name may be concealed in the end of v. 9) 
awakens Dionysus. He approaches the four men, and 
decrees that the corpse shall be eaten by its compatriots. He 
leaps into the midst of his enemies' army, and tells their 
leader, Deriades, that they shall not escape unless they rend 
an animal apart and eat its flesh raw. Therefore he offers 
them the corpse dressed in a stag-skin. Deriades, whose 
men fall eagerly upon it, says that he would rather eat the 
flesh of Dionysus. [For the matter of numerous other small 
fragments belonging to our II, see esp. Wilamowitz, I.e.] 

As it a leapt through, Prothous and Pylaon and 
Thrasius came upon it at the call of Bombus and slew 
it : they flayed it, and stripping off the skin, arrayed 
the wretched man from head and shoulders down. 
The new-flayed hide clave to his body, moulded to 
the flesh ; above, the horns gleamed to be seen afar ; 
to one that beheld him, he wanted nothing of the wild 
beast's form. Thus did they set a counterfeited 
animal upon a man. 

Now she, . . ., came with furious cries to the deep- 
winged 6 tent of Methymna's god. c And him she 
found lying in his bed . . . ; her master marked her 
not as she came close ; but she rushed forward and 
seized him by the hair behind. Then up he leapt, 
and jumped from his bed like a colt at a violent 
whistling . . . pours forth ... in the guise of an 
oxherd. . . . Straightway the Bacchanal god set 
forth, and he observed them — strong Bombus and 
Prothous and Pylaon and Thrasius — stretch the 
covering upon Modaeus, and sacred fillets on his 
head of twisted wool, which they call . . . But the 

" A stag. 6 i.e. a tent with wide " flaps " at the door. 

e Dionysus. 
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dAAd o(f>€as Kariepye /cat [aa^JaAoajv <f)d[ro pLvdov 

flT]K€TL VVV €pyO)l Brj6v\y€T]oV iareLU)r\es, 

firjde neXas ficopolo 6ed)\y . .]atvepev [ 
dAAd e Bvofieveeoow eXcop /cat /cuppa [yeveadai 
Bcxyaofiev, u>? Kev erqioiv vtto 0(f>eTepoi\oi 25 
<f>rj /cat pueaaov opovoev dvd arparov, ev[6a pdAtora 
VLrjdcuoL TTVpiKavTOV eVt pcodov ii<ko\y£ovTO s 
o]to.s [8'] d ye A^ptaS^a /cat aAfAou]? ia.)ftev av8d>v 
d>]S' dpa vvv cfrpd^eoOe ywat/c[d>]v drp:e[ves 'IvBoi, 
AJiyptdSiji 8' eKirayXov i\TTiardpC\evos r[a8e <f)pd£,a)' 30 
o[t5] yap /cer 7rptv tovto /car[d orJeVos' atflofTros" 
dpp^v 

oivov epaj^aatre /cat e/c /ca/cdrrjra ^dfyotre, 

7rptV /ce $0771 eVt vvktl StdAAuSt? etpuCTfaayTes" 

cipdSta /cpe'a drjpos diro £a>oto ^>dyij[re. 

dAA' dyer opdoKeptov eXa<j)ov pieyav, oo[tls dpiaros 35 

'EAAdSo? e£ tepTys crvv dp? eaTrero, davp,[a ISiadai, 

eA/cepevat /cpetcov dyadrjv [e]piv 6ppLrj[6fjTe. 

avrdp eTTTjV vv^ rjSe re'/cryt (f>dos, aurt/c' [e7retTa 

kIotclis Aeti/fava drjpos iv dpyvpirjiai /?[dAa>pev, 

d^>pa /ce voofaodeiev vtt r)XeKTcopi [^>aeivd)t. 40 

^77 d ye, rot Se /cat aurot em Kpedeooi 7r[ 

dvSpopieoLS XeXLrjvro /cat tpepov dfoTreroi' dcrat, 

Xvaarji vtt* d^eoyt jSe/^oA^peVot. a[vTap eVeira 

ArjpidSrjs Atd? utdv dpetjSdpevos' \TTpooienrev 

at yap S17 peAetort Std /cpea creto rdpfotpt, 45 

copd Karafiptotjai per dtopat ou[ 
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god stayed them, and spoke in distress : " Delay 
no longer at your task, idly standing, nor by the 
altar of the gods . . . but we will give him up to 
be the spoil and prey of our enemies, that he may 
be (devoured) by his own comrades." He spoke, and 
leapt into the midst of the army, where most of all 
the Cethaeans were rushing to the flame of battle. 
There stood he, and cried aloud to Deriades and the 
rest : " Slaves of women, Indians, consider now this 
way : to Deriades above all I speak this of my know- 
ledge : — You shall not, in your present straits, with- 
stand the onslaught of the gleaming wine° and escape 
your evil fate, before in the swift night you tear apart 
the raw flesh of a living animal and eat it. This tall 
stag straight of horn, the finest that followed us from 
holy Hellas, a marvel to behold, — come, hasten to 
rend it in good conflict for its flesh. And when this 
night gives birth to brightness, straightway let us 
cast the animal's remains into silver coffers, that they 
may be removed under the beaming sunshine." 
He spoke ; and they of their own accord were fain 
to fall upon human flesh, and to appease their bound- 
less desire, smitten by eager madness. And then 
Deriades answered the son of Zeus and spoke : 
" Would that I might cut your body limb from limb : 
to swallow it raw. ..." 

a i.e. the attack of Dionysus's army inflamed with wine. 
25 Sa/xenj at end edd. 42 D. L. P. 
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ANONYMOUS 

PERSIAN WAR OF DIOCLETIAN 
[Early 4 a.d.] AND GALERIUS 

Ed. pr. *Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen, 
nach ungedruckten griechischen Texten der Strassburger 
Bibliothek, Strassburg, 1901, p. 47. See Cumont, Rev. Et. 
Anc. iv. 1902, 36 ; Bidez, Rev. Phil. N.S. 27, 1903, 81. 

The fragment opens at the conclusion of a fiery speech. 
Soldiers are stirred to frenzy and fly to arms. Their infinite 
numbers are related. The news spreads rapidly throughout 
the world. 

This is an era when the Roman Empire stands under four 
masters. Two of them, Diocletian and Galerius, are about 
to begin a war with Persia. The other two would have 
rushed to their assistance, had not one {Constantius Chlorus) 

. . . P]ov\Xo][iai. [of] pa fiavevres vtto nX^yrjiatv 
'JLvvolys 

1]oS6kov[s] {lev arravres av\_<i\t,d)oavTO (f>a[p]4T[p]as 
ro£a Se xepolv eKaoros eKaprvvavro kcli al^jxas, 
Ttdad re [NJi^aat^ Trehit]p,axos Irrrros dyepdr), 

T^TTTTOS OG[7]]s Ol)S' t^O? V7T€p 7TOVTOLO deOVCTqs 5 

TTpoadev [e]77t tt\o>tcl>v $p[v]6)(cov -qveyKaro Nrjpevs. 
ov yap ocros areivcoTrov vrr[6 tt\tvxo< Qep/xo- 
-nvXaoiv 

M.rjSos "Aprjs 'qx r ) cr€V V7r[6 a]rparL7]LaL AaKcovcov, 
toooos ifiols fiaai\evo\iv ej^iev avTifioArjotov, 
aAAa ttoXv TrXeicov re /ca[t a]a^[aAo]ajv urr' [o/a]o- 
kXt]s. 10 

7 ooov areivcDTTOS II. 
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ANONYMOUS 

PERSIAN WAR OF DIOCLETIAN 

AND GALERIUS [Early 4 a.d.] 

been busy in Britain, the other (Maximian) engaged in Spain 
{of which fact this fragment is our first evidence: but we 
knew that in 296 he was fighting the Germans on the Rhine, 
in 297 the Moors in Africa ; perhaps he went to Africa 
through Spain, driving the Moors before him). 

The correct language and metre of this competent but 
unexciting piece suggest an Alexandrian model : for which 
v.ed.pr.p.51 n.3. The poem is representative of a common 
literary genre : — the hymn in celebration of a general's 
victories. Cumont compares the poems written in honour of 
the campaigns of Constantine (Julian, Or. i. p. 2 d) and of 
Julian (Zosimus Hi. 2. 4). 

" . . . it is my mil." They, maddened by Enyo's 
lash, all girded on their quivers full of arrows, each 
armed his hand with bow and spear, and all the 
Nesaean cavalry that fights upon the plain as- 
sembled, — no fraction 6 of their number speeding 
across the sea did Nereus ever bring of old on 
floating rafts. Not such as the Persian arms that 
rang beneath the Spartan host in the narrow cleft 
of Thermopylae," — not such the numbers that ad- 
vanced to meet my kings, but greater far, and 
stung by the battle cry. . . . 

° i.e. from Media: Oppian, Cyn. i. 310-311 -nawTreipoxos 
lirnos H-rjaatos. 6 ovS* fxvoj, " not even a trace," I 

take (with Beazley) to mean " not even a fraction." 
e This parallel, and the next sentence, shew that it is the 
Persian (not the Roman) army whose gathering is described. 
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(Fragments of ike beginnings of nine more lines, re ferring 
to the spread of the news throughout the world. Cf. 
Xajpos anas Kacricu re [nvXat, 'Apafitys vtto 
yipoov [, ovBe Kal 'EAAa? dnvaT[os, ktX. 
T\rj]\e9dovTa Karrjuoprjae KopvyL^ot)\y. 
tcol 8e k\gv 'YraXLrjdev ineppcbovro Kal aXXoi 
Koipavoi, el fxrj tov [xev ['IjfirjpiKos e'lpvev "Aprjs, 
tcol Se iioQos vrjaroio B[p]eTajWSos' d/x</>tSeS7jei. 
ota] 8' 6 fxev Kpr]Tr)9ev, 6 8' etvaXirjs and AryAoy, 15 
elcrt Zeu? vnep "Odpvv, 6 [S'] is Hdyyaiov 'AnoX- 
Xcov, 

tolv Se Kopvcrcrofievoiv ofiaSos necpptKe Yiydvro^y, 
tolos aval; tt peafiiaros \a\ycov arparov Avaovirjtov 
dvToXlrjv d(f>LKave av\y 6]nXorepcoL fiaoiXfjt. 
Kal ydp ecr[av [xaKapeacriv 6]/jlouoi, os fiev ioiKcos 20 
aWepLOJL [Att icdpros, 6 8'] ' AnoXXcovt KOfi^TTji 



ANONYMOUS 

[Early 4 a.d.] CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE 

Ed. pr. *Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen, 
nach ungedruckten griechischen Texten der Strassburger 
Bibliothek, Strassburg, 1901, p. 53 (qu. v. for full interpreta- 
tion and discussion : the cosmogony is Grecized Egyptian). 
See Bidez, Rev. Phil. N.S. 27, 1903, 81. 

A successful poem, grand in conception and quite forceful 
in execution. Not much is missing from the head of our 
fragment. There was a description of God and of the four 
elements : then God determined to make a Koo/ios out of the 
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(Fragments of the beginnings of nine more lines) 

. . . hung blooming (garlands) from the sterns of 
ships. Other kings also would have sped from Italy 
to help him ; but one ° was stayed by war in Spain, 
and round the other 6 blazed the flame of battle in 
the isle of Britain. Even as one divinity goes from 
Crete, the other from seagirt Delos — Zeus over 
Othrys, Apollo to Pangaeus — and as they gird their 
armour on, the throng of Giants trembles : in such 
guise came our elder c lord, beside the younger king, d 
to the Orient with an army of Ausonians. Like to 
the blessed gods they were, one in strength a match 
for Zeus above, the other for long-haired Apollo . . . 

Maximian. * Constantius Chlorus. • Diocletian. 
d Galerius. 



ANONYMOUS 

CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE [Early 4 a.d.] 

elements, and {where our fragment begins) creates of himself 
a second god, Hermes, to perform this task. 

Hermes brings to an end the conflict of the elements, and 
creates out of them the sky with its planets and constellations, 
and the earth with its rivers and seas. 

The gap after v. 41 is probably quite a small one. In the 
interval, Hermes decided that Life must be created : and that 
he will then transform himself into the sun. 

When the fragment begins again, Hermes is looking for a 
place where he may set life down when he has created it. He 
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determines to build a city. In the fragments which follow, 
he decides (at some length) against the extremes of north 
and south. 

In the end, of course, his choice fell upon Egypt (tradi- 
tionally — even among the Greeks — the first part of the world 
to be inhabited by men). 

e]^epvaag tlvo, fxoipav irjs 7ToXv€c8eos aA/c[^?. 
kclvos Sfj veos iarlv ifios ttojt pcouos 'Epfxrjs' 
ran p.dXa 7roAA' eirereXXe Kap,eTv irepLKaXXia 

K\0OpLQV, 

ScD/<e Se ol pdfiSov \pvair\v Sta/cocr/x.7jTetpav, 
Trdarqs evepyoio vorjpiova pvqripa -rexvys. 5 
avv rrji . efirj Ato? vlos e[ou] yeverijpos icf)€Tp,rjv 
Tracrav Iva Kprjveiev 6 S' rjp,evog ev nepiajTrfji 
Tepirero Kv&aXip,ov df]evpLevog vllog epya. 
avrap 6 deoTTtoLrjv cfropecov rerpd^vya p,opcf)r]v 
6cf)da\p,ov[s Kdpi]p,vcr€ opLevqs vTrep aiyXrjs 10 





]? elite re fivBov 



k€k\vt€ al]6epos avros 

Xrj\yep.evat Trporepyjs ep&os OTOixe\la- KeXevei. 
&ai]p,oviT]i TreLdeode hiaKpLveode (t') [iq>€Tfir}i. 
XjojiTepr] Se ti? v/x[ii avvqXvai[g eaaer eireira. 15 
T€v£a> yap (f>cX6rqra kol l/iepov [dp,cf)ls eovaiv 
v(fifii) p,er dXXrjXoccnv dpeioTeprji ejVi yLoLpr\i. 
a>s €L7tojv yjpvair\i pdfiScoi Qlyev [ 
evKTjXcoL he ra^tcrra KaTeix € [ TO Trdvra- yaXrfvrji 
7Tavadfieva arot^eta 7roAucr[ 20 
earrj S' evdvg eKaarov 6cf)€iX[op,€va)i evl yuipou, 
p,app,apvyr)v [ ' 

Srjvairjs [Se hixoaraaiqg XdOer* dpdfi7]6evra. 
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Bidez, loc. cit., plausibly suggests that these fragments are 
from the introduction to a lengthy encyclopaedic poem, of 
tchich the ultimate purpose is the narration of the historical 
founding of a particular city. The attribution of the poem 
(and of the previous one : they probably proceed from the 
same hand) to Soterichus is very speculative. 

. . . having drawn forth a portion of his manifold 
power a : that is the Hermes of my fathers in his 
youth. To him he gave full many a command, to 
make an Universe of fairest Order, and gave him a 
golden wand, his regulator, wise parent of every 
serviceable art. With this the son of Zeus went 
forth to accomplish all his father's bidding ; Zeus sat 
on a place of vantage, and rejoiced as he beheld the 
works of his illustrious son. He, clad in wondrous 
fourfold shape, 6 closed his eyes c . . . over the bright- 
ness . . . and spoke : — " Hearken ... of air . . . 
(Zeus) himself bids the elements cease their former 
strife. Obey the word of God, and fall apart ! Here- 
after you shall come together in better sort : for I 
will create mutual friendship and love among you in 
your day of separation, towards a better destiny." 
So he spoke, and with his golden wand he touched 
. . . and quietude and peace at once prevailed over 
all the elements, and they ceased . . . and straight- 
way stood each in his appointed place, the gleam . . . 
united, they forgot their immemorial conflict. Now 

° i.e. having created Hermes ' from his own person. 
* This mystical expression means that Hermes represented 
each of the four elements in himself. e ^Tien Hermes 

closes his eyes, darkness falls upon the universe ; when he 
opens them, light (so the Egyptian Thot, with whom H. 
is identified here. Cf. Homer, Od. v. 47 : Hermes has a 
staff with which he can open or close the eyes of men). . 



20 iro\vo[xi&cov KarafuyyM>v ed. pr. 
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avrap 6 7Tayyevera[o deov 

vpcbra p.ev alyXr]ev]ja aidepa . . . , 

app-qrcoi orpo(f>dXiyy[i\ 7r[a]Xiv[S]l[v7]T0V 

ovpavov eacfxiipwae Karearpacf)[ 

i-nra Se piv £,u>vais SieKoapleev, i-rrrd 8' iirrjoav 

darpcov rjyefJLOvfjes, dXrj Sv [reipea divet" 

dXXov vep[r]epos dXXos eTrqrp[ip,oi rjXdaKovm. 

-ndvroQi 8' aWov apod Tiepl x[ 

liiocrqv ydiav e7r[rj]£[ev] a.Ki[vqrois evl heapjols, 

is 8' aWu>va vot[ov] /cpu/A^Sea r dpKTOV ereivc 

Ao£6v dKLV-qroto jVjal rj[avxov dgovos of/xov. 

Kdl TTOTafJLOV KeXd&OVTOS [ 

p,aivop.evqv dxdXivov av[ 

aAAa pceaais eva koAttov doA[A 

/jLCLKpais r\ioveaai %dpo.^ S[ 

77 8e TToXv7rXdyKT(ov tt[ 

vrjX eTal rfnelpoio KaoiyvrjTrjs e[ 

d£ova Se a^LyyovaL hvio ttoXol [d^oripwdev. 

(Traces of five more lines) 

ovttoj] kvkXos h\v 'Y-rreplovos, ou8e xai avrrj 
€iAi]7r(o)8a)V (eViWoe) fiocbv evXrjpa EeAijwj, 
vu]£ 8e SirjveKeoos drep ^/xaroff eppee /aowtj 
darptov Ae-7rraAefyow vTroorLXfiovoa. fioXr\ioi.^ 
to. cf>povecov ttoXioIo 8t* ijcpos eo-Tix^ 'Ep/ZTJS 
ou/c otos, aw ran (y)e Aoyo? Kiev ayAao? vu>s 
Xaitfj-qpais irrepvyeaai KCKaojievos , aley aXrjd-qs, 
dyvrjv drpeKeeooiv ex<w em x^ eCTl ffeiflai, 
7rarpd)Lov Kadapoio vo^aro? dyyeXos (Lkvs. 
ai>v ran ifa yaidvhe /xe[r Ep/x^? 

77 ttTrT^Cl LviliV 
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the son of the God who created all things . . . first . . . 
the bright air . . . revolving round and round, whir- 
ling unspeakably, . . . the heavens he made a sphere, 
. . . and he divided it into seven zones, and to govern 
each were seven leaders of the stars. Their wander- 
ing revolves the constellations ; one below another 
they roam in close array. And on all sides blazed at 
once around. . . . He fastened earth in the centre 
with unmovable bonds ; to the burning south and 
the frosty north he stretched the oblique path of 
the peaceful and unmoving 6 axis ... of the re- 
sounding river . . . mad, unbridled . . . but one 
gulf 6 in the midst . . . dug with long coastlines 
... of far-wandering . . . swims ... of the sister 
mainland . . . two poles bind fast the axis at each 
end. . . . 

{Traces of Jive more lines) 

The circle of Hyperion was not yet, nor yet the 
Moon shook the reins of her shambling oxen : but 
night without day flowed on alone unbroken, faintly 
gleaming under the thin rays of the stars. With this 
in mind went Hermes through the grey skies — not 
alone, for with him went Reason, his noble son, 
adorned with swift wings, ever truthful, with holy 
persuasion on hps that never he : he. is the. swift 
herald of his father's pure intention. 

With him went Hermes to the earth, looking about 

° By whirling the sky round and round. 6 Earth 

revolves about its axis, which itself does not revolve. 
e Prob. the Mediterranean. 



26 dvdyicrjv at end ed. pr. 29-30 Commas after Sivel 

and aAAos, -qXaoKovres ed. pr. : text D. L. P. 
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X&pov [ivKprjjrov Si^/xevoj, evda iroXLaa-qi 
aoTV [ 



ANONYMOUS 

[3-4 a.d.] ODYSSEY 

Ed. pr. *Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the 
John Rylands' Library, Manchester, iii. 1938, no. 487, p. 100. 

This fragment is almost (v. P. Oxy. no. 1821) unique, 
inasmuch as it treats a theme taken directly from the Odyssey. 
Probably Odysseus is relating the adventures of himself and 
his friends in the first two lines : he is perhaps speaking to 
Laertes or to Eumaeus (cf. /xaKeAAav, fiwXwi at the ends of 
lines verso 13, 15 : so ed. pr., but from v. 6 Philoetius seems 
as likely a candidate). Vv. 3 sqq., Odysseus convinces some- 
body (perhaps Philoetius, probably not Eurycleia) of his 
identity by revealing the scar on his thigh. He reassures 

Svap.op[o]s 'EXTTrjvajp, t[o]v dcfrripnaoe Scu/xara 

\{lpKT)S. 

i/ceA[a] 'Av[Y]i0aT77f kolL dv8po<f>dycoi YloXvfirjpLcot 

a]d\rjp.aTa [Ilrj]veAo7T€ir)s . 
p.rj av y' olttiotos ifjis cos ov voarrjaev 'OSvooevs, 
ovXrjv eloopdais tt]v p■r)$ , iSe TlrjveAoTreia. 5 
naveo vvv oradpioTo, OiAoiTie, /c[a]i ae peOrjoco 
p.vr)OTfjpas rpop.€ovra reals vvv fiovoiv dXdadai' 

. , 2 (re) Kcd Beazley. 
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. . . seeking a temperate clime where he might found 
a city. . . . 



ANONYMOUS 

: ODYSSEY , [3-4 a.d.] 

Philoetius, and promises him freedom. Then he persuades 
his supporters to arm themselves against the suitors. 

Like some details of the story, the words and phases are 
sometimes independent of their model : e.g. IxeXa w. 2, 11, 
here only adverbial ; ddX^nara here only in epic poetry, and 
with this sense ; the sense of iraveo in v. 6. Apart from 
these differences the style, metre and vocabulary are fairly 
conventional. This is the work of a competent poet, whom 
we may tentatively assign to the 3rd century a.d.. thus placing 
him in the tradition of which Quintus of Smyrna is the most 
celebrated representative, and from which the school of 
Nonnus made so violent a reaction.' 

. . . unhappy Elpenor, whom Circe's palace 
stple away.° . . . like Antiphates and Polyphemus 
who devoured men.' . . . 

"... the hardships of Penelope. That you may 
not be mistrustful, thinking that Odysseus has not 
returned, you see the scar which not even Penelope 
has seen. Leave now your stable, Philoetius, and I 
will set you free from fear of the suitors, to fare afield 

° Odyssey x. 552 sqq. 6 Ibid. 199-200 fivqaafiivois 

epyaiv Aatarpvyovos ' ' Avrij>arao \ KvkXohtos Te /Ji'ijs [icyaXrj- 
ropos a.vhpo<frayoio, 
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arr/aco col reov olkov eXevdepov, aAAa /cat vfxets 
d/x</>' e/xe dcopijcrcreade /car' ^Evpvfxd^oco /cat aAAa»(v) 
pLvrjaTr/pcov kclkott]tos €7T€iprj9r)T€ /cat v^els, 10 
t/ceAa T^Aeua^an /cat [e^e^povt II 171^07761771. 

{Traces of two more lines, then fragments of five more 
lilies, probably the beginning of another extract) 

11 Or [afivixovt HrjveXonelrji, cf. Od. xxiv. 194. 



ANONYMOUS 

EPICEDEION FOR A PROFESSOR OF THE 
[4 a.d.] UNIVERSITY OF BERYTUS 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 1, 1907, p. 82. See K6rte, Archiv, v. 547; Schemmel, 
Phil. Woch. 42, 1923, 236 ; Schubart, Pap. Graec. Derol. 
Plate X LI I la, Text xxix. 

Fragments of an Epicedeion spoken at Berytus about a 
dead Professor (Br)[pvra>i ed. pr. 1, col. 2, v. 40, B]ep6i)s ireSov 
II recto v. 9, in portions too small to be included here). Vv. 
1-29, in comic iambics, are a preface to an hexameter eulogy. 
(Thereafter follows — too fragmentary for inclusion here — a 
similar performance : — an elegiac Epicedeion to which the 
same iambic introduction, slightly abbreviated at the end, 
is prefixed.) 

The iambic prologue falls into two parts. Vv. 1-12 are 
more or less specially adapted to the occasion ; vv. 12-end 
were a stereotyped passage frequently used for this purpose 
with little or no change. Thus vv. 12-24 recur at the end 
of the prooimion to the second Epicedeion (there however 
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with your cattle. I will set you up your house in 
freedom. But do you also arm yourselves beside 
me against Eurymachus and the other suitors. Evil 
days 6 you too have known, like Telemachus and 
steadfast Penelope." 

{Traces of tno more lines, then fragments of five more 
lines, probably the beginning of another extract) 

° Or (lit.), " I will release you, that now tremble at the 
suitors, to fare," etc * Or, " their evil ways you too 

have known," etc. 
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EPICEDEION FOR A PROFESSOR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BERYTUS [4 a.d.] 

vv. 22-24 are abbreviated to two lines). In vv. 1-12, 10-12 
are written in the margin ; not in the text, which may there- 
fore also be a stereotype, to which vv. 10-12 could be added 
at will if appropriate (i.e. in the case of an ex-professor). 

The dead professor was a native of Smyrna, and held his 
appointment at Berytus. He went to Constantinople on 
private business, and died just when he was about to be 
appointed professor there. Thus the poem affords a brief 
insight into the famous School at Berytus in the middle of 
the 4th century. We learn that the pupils studied (among 
other subjects) Attic comedy ; Plato; Demosthenes; Thucy- 
dides ; Homer. And at first sight we are impressed by the 
affection of the class for its teacher, and its remarkable 
esprit de corps. But closer scrutiny reveals the artificiality 
of the piece and the formality which it implies. The class 
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of students is clearly highly organized, especially for such 
business as this. And we may doubt whether all the virtues 
ascribed to the professor in his obituary were acknowledged 
in him in his lifetime. The sentiments of praise are indeed 
empty ; it is not easy to discern profound affection or even 
respect underlying the commonplace expressions. And the 
portrait which the grateful pupils had painted ivas not a 
singular token of esteem for an individual ; as much was 
done for the subject of the second Epicedeion, and we shall 
not be surprised to find it proven of yet others, if further 
compositions of this kind are unearthed. Only in one respect, 
perhaps, may toe detect a difference : this prooimion is 
extended (in comparison with the second one) by several lines 
which quote Demosthenes and Thucydides in a somewhat 
precise and pedantic manner ; it is possible that these lines 
were added here in mimicry of some quaint mannerism of 
an individual. 



Xv7TTj[ao]iJL€(xda fir) fiXeirovres ivd[dSe 

rov ro[v dejdrpov heoTTorrjv , rov pfjro[pa 

ov xfcopts 1 ] ouSei? crvXXoyos eyeyov[ei] irrore, 

Si ov re Sevpo avveXeyrjfiev ttoXXolkis. 

v[fie~]Ts re rrdvres vtroQeoeuis aXXr/s opov 5 

o]vk dv 7Tpodvficos r)8ecos r rjK\ov\ere 1 

el fir) rov dvSpa [rjovrovl re6vr)Kor[a 

Xoyois [ertjficov, ots er\i\fia TroXXaKis 

dXX[o]vs [eVJeivos" kcli yap r)v Seivbs Xeyeiv. 

ovk tare, 7rpd)irjv 7tcos irepav r)iprjfievos \{ 

6]S6v rparreoQai [ 

erraivereov Se rcov fiadrjrcov rov %op6v 
evyvcofioovvqs rfjs dfi(f>l rov ScSdaKaXov. 
dXXcos yap avrov ovk e^ovres elaopav 
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Schemmel's article on the School at Berytus is relevant and 
interesting (I paraphrase a section of his admirable work) : — 

" The life of students [in the Eastern schools] was nowhere 
creditable to them. But of all universities, the lowest reputa- 
tion teas enjoyed by Berytus. Our sources are unanimous 
in praise of the beauty of the city, and in admiration of its 
magnificent buildings and brilliant festivals, no less than of 
the refinement and culture of its inhabitants : but they are 
equally unanimous in censure of its luxury and vice. . . . 
The student had 1-2 hours of classes ; then came bath and 
breakfast, where he gambled with dice ; he was expected to 
visit the theatre daily to see the latest mime ; in the evening 
there were drinking-parties in the company of courtesans. 
He participated eagerly in the numerous festivals of the city, 
e.g. races and animal-fights. Temptation was great, and the 
Christian therefore took the precaution to postpone baptism 
until his studies were over: he considered that' baptism 
washed away all previous sins, whereas for sins committed 
after baptism there could be no atonement." 

Berytus was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake 
in a.d. 554. 

. . . we shall grieve, no longer seeing him here, the 
master of our Theatre, the Teacher without whom 
no meeting ever yet occurred, and for whose sake 
we assembled hither so many times. None of you 
would gladly or willingly be listening to any other 
programme, if I were not speaking to honour this 
departed soul, as he often spoke to honour others ; for 
he was an able orator. Do you not remember how, 
a little while ago, chosen to turn another way . . . ? 

Now I must praise the circle of his pupils for 
courtesy toward their teacher. Unable to look upon 
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ea]rr]crav iv ypa.j>aioiv eiKovcov Bvo, 15 
<5]v r[rj]v [lev r/pydaavro 7ralBes £a)[y]pa[<^o)i>, 
77] S' \r\v~\ iv e'/ccto-ron /caret (frvcnv yeypap,p.evrj 
i]v rrji 8[i]aroiai. vvv 8' iyeb ravTrjv rpiT-qv 
i]p,7Tvovv avadrjoco /cat XaXovaav et/coVa, 

OVTOL SiaTTJ^a? K7)p6v dXX e[l]7TaV €TTT], 20 

iav Be B6£a> rait TrdQei VLKWfievos 

7r]oAAaiS' eVaiVaw ip.Treaelv VTrepfioXais 

Ti\p,<x>v top dvBpa, firjBe els fiaoxaiveTCD. 

cj)\d6vos yap ovBeis, <f)T]aL ttov ArjfjLoadevrjs 

e'/c] rov 77aAaiou ovyypacf>ea)s dnoaiTdaas , 25 

Trpos rjovs davovras rols en £tuow reajs. 

/cat vv\v ia[ju.]/?aw KcopiiKcov 7T€TTavp,ev[os 

r)p<jji errq r]o Xolttov eia/cu/cA^ao/i[ai. 

] ae S' ov roaov elXero TrevBos 
ouS' [ore oov Kara. kvk]Xov VTrcoxXaae yala %a- 

vo[£»cra 30 
Kai oeo ndvra riva^e defieiXia, adls 8' em Xaols 

TToXXoiS €7rXeO TV/a/SoS e'/H/cAaurOlCTl TTeOOVOO.' 

cos ottot [ayyjeXir] xaXeTrr) creo rvipev olkovcls 
Blov is] "Ep/iov lovaa veoKTip,evr)[s] diro 'Pai/r^s - 
KXeLvordro]v vaerrjpos aTrayyeXXovaa reXevT-qv. 35 
e'/c tov de]oTrecnov kX4os rfpao, rail em pw[a)i 
7Tp6a]6e p.eya (frpoveeoKes iv 'AvroXirji Ttep e'dVri 
dXXo8d7T7]v dvd ya[i]ai>' eVei /cat rolo eKryri 
elder dpiororoKov ae fipoTol KaXeeoKov diravres. 
rpeis yap aelo yevovro TTepLKXrjeoraTOi vies, 40 
els /xev doiBoiroXos , Bvo Be prjrrjpes dyavot. 
rj to i o p.ev (frlXos vlos ivppelrao MeXrjTos 
Krjp]v£ ddavdrcov re /cat dvBpcov delos "Ofirjpos 
"IAt]ov ootis eOt]Kev vif 6$QaXp.oioiv dTrdv[rcov 
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him otherwise, they have set up his image in two por- 
traits — one made by the sons of painters, the other 
naturally drawn in the mind of each. And now I will 
dedicate this third portrait, breathing and articulate, 
not by melting wax but by speaking words. If, 
conquered by our calamity, I seem to fall often into 
excess of praise while honouring him, let none look 
askance upon me. " No malice can be," says Demos- 
thenes (taking it from the ancient chronicler), " from 
the still living to the dead." And now I have made 
an end of Comedy's iambics : for the rest, I shall wheel 
on to the stage my Heroic verse. 

. . . not such the grief that gripped you,° even when 
earth gaped and sank about your mural round, and 
shook all your foundations; down upon your own 
folk you fell, and became a tomb for many, deeply 
mourned, — not such, as when the grievous tidings 
struck upon your hearing, coming to divine Hermus 
from new-founded Rome, 6 bringing back the tidings 
of the death of our illustrious inhabitant. 

Through him you gained wondrous glory, for his 
sake alone your pride used to be great, though he 
dwelt in the Orient, on foreign soil : because of him, 
all men still called you Mother of Noblest Sons. 

For three most illustrious sons were born of you ; 
one a singer, two glorious orators. One was the dear 
son of the fair stream of Meles,the herald of immortals 
and men, divine Homer, who set Ilium before the 

° The reference is to the city of Smyrna. * Con- 

stantinople. 



36 Beginning D. L. P. 
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7rX\ayKT0crvvT]v t* 'OSucnjo? ISeTv v7TO(f>^r[opL 

Mouo"Jjt, 45 
ot] Se Suo> prjrrjpes 'ApicrreLSrjs re /cat a[uTO? 
ttovto. pbdX dJAA^Aotcrtv ofiouoL, tcra Se [StDpa 
yXojoorjs afjL<fi]oTepoi(n, SV 77s peev a»[? p,eAi 

d[AA'] ot> [o]t raSe wavra KaKrjv a,7reep[ye TeAeuTTjr, 
o]i58' d 770AU? yXdbocrqs poos rjpKeaev [coot' a7T- 

apivvat, 50 
Motpav inrjXe6dvp,ov d/i,etSe[ 
dAAa e ^aA/cfct]')] 0araT[oi/] Kot/ifrjcrev dvay/c^ 
K[a>v(TT]avTivtdSos" reo^TyJAefo]? [ev x#ort 'Pwpwjs. 
to[v] Se 7rdAts fiacriArjos epbvp[oi]r[o veKpov ISovaa 
axvvpLevrj, irdaai Se ydcut irhqpLvpov d[yut]a[t, 55 
rotov 67ret oiyrjae Aiyv arojita, tou kAcos eupi) 
rrjXodev a[t]ev aKovoe, A[i]AatVro S' eyy[u?] d/couetv 
(frdeyyopievov , Kal epieXAev d/couejU.[ey] 7y[A0e ydp 

Qpr]LKLT]v ttotI yaia\y\ eov XP* 0S ^ s K€ TeAecrarjr 

rov Se jLterd XP eL< ^ £ a ^ e7 7 ^dAt? au[0t Karaax^iv 60 

rjdeXe TrapTreTnQovaa, vicov Iva ttwv [vop,€var)L, 

dvdpcoiTCJV evrj[y]e[v]4a>v dyavo<f>[p]ovas vla[s], 

01 p.iv vaierdovaiv, dTreipeolaLS ivi Tiju-ats" 

ttoAAou? KuStoaiVTe? dpt^Aotcrt dowKdi?. 

dXXd rd y ovk eVe[Aet]ro* to /cat vzkvv dvSpos 

lSova[a 65 
17 Trdpos alkv dBaKpvs iSaKpvoev totc Vd)p,rj, 
QprjLKiaL Se yoaiv dAtpivpees ckAvov d/crat 
pbvptai] K07TTop,evaL podlcoL 7TArjaaovT[i 6]aAdo[ar)s 
/cAt^o/zen??] irapd 0tva powSeos 'EAA^ctJttoVtou. 
co? 7tot' '0]Auju,7rtd8ej Kovpcu Aid? eWea Mot>aa[t 70 
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eyes of all mankind and the wanderings of Odysseus, 
with the Muse to inspire him ; the two orators were 
Aristides and he, a in all ways alike, and equal the gifts 
of their tongues, through which there flowed a voice 
like honey . . . 

Yet all this kept not evil doom from him, nor 
availed the broad flood of his speech to avert relent- 
less unsmiling Fate ; the brazen doom of death laid 
him to sleep in the land of the new-born Rome of 
Constantine. The city of the king mourned in 
sorrow when she saw him dead, and all the streets 
were a flood of lamentation — such the clear voice 
that was silenced : whose widespread glory she had 
heard ever from afar, and yearned to hear it speaking 
near by, and was about to hear. Himself he had 
gone to Thrace to accomplish his own need ; and 
after it, the holy city wished to induce him to stay 
- there to be shepherd of her youthful flocks, the 
gentle sons of those noblemen who dwell in her and 
glorify so many men with countless dignities in 
Chairs of Honour. But these things came not to 
pass : so, seeing his corpse, Rome, that never wept 
before, wept then ; her groans were heard by the 
sea-coasts of Thrace, smitten unendingly by blows of 
breakers from the ocean that dashed high beside the 
shore of rapid Hellespont. 

As once the Muses nine, Olympian maids of 

" Sc. the person who is subject of this epicedeion. 

^ 48 y\d>aoris D. L. P., cf. 50. 'AtOiSos ed. pr. 51 
d/ieiSe'[os AlSctivfjos ed. pr. 
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TTevOdSejs d/JL(f)l Oeriv Nrjp-qi&a kcokvcokov 
vUa Mvp/xjiSovcov rjyqTopa Sa[/cpy^eouaai 



Achilles. 



ANONYMOUS 
139 [4 a.d.] EPITHALAMION 

Ed. pr. *Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, i. 1911, no. 17, p. 28. See 
Schmidt, G.O.J. 1912, 58 ; Korte, Archiv, v. 541. 

A wretched composition of an uncertain, but. certainly late, 

vvfjL(f)U, aol Xaptres" yXvKepal /cat Kvhos oV^SIYJr 
'ApfioviT) xapUcroa ya/xot? yepas iyyvdAitje. 
vvpxf>a <J)lXr], pieya ^atpe 8*a/x77eyoes" a£iov edpes 
vvp,(f>iov, a£iov eupes", 6/xocf)poavvrjv 8' 077acre[te]v 
rjSr) 7tov deos vpipLi /cat airrt/ca re'/cra y€ve[o]6ai, 
/cat 77at8a>v vratSas 1 /cat ej j3a0u yrjpas t/cecr0[ai. 



ANONYMOUS, perhaps PAMPREPIUS 
OF PANOPOLIS 

140 [About 500 a.d.] TWO POEMS 

Ed. pr. *Gerstinger, Pamprepios von Panopolis ; Sitzungs- 
berichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil.- 
Hist. Klasse, 1928,' 208, 3, with Plate. See Maas, Gnomon, 
1929, 250 (corrections and improvements in the text, includ- 
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Zeus, wailed in mourning around Thetis, daughter 
of Nereus, weeping for her son, the leader of the 
Myrmidons, . . . 



ANONYMOUS 

EPITHALAMION [4 a.d.] 

era. A cento of epic words and phrases, whether suitable or 
not : adequate condemnation by Schmidt, loc. cit. Cf. 
Theocritus xviii. 49-53. 

Bridegroom, the sweet Graces and glory attend 
you ; gracious Harmonia has bestowed honour upon 
your wedding. Dear bride, great and abiding joy 
be yours ; worthy is the husband you have found, 
yea worthy. May Heaven now give you concord, and 
grant that you may presently have children, and 
children's children, and reach a ripe old age. 



ANONYMOUS, perhaps PAMPREPIUS 
OF PANOPOLIS 

TWO POEMS [About 500 a.d.] 

ing some by Keydell) ; Horna, Anz. d. Wien. Akad. d. Wiss. 
1929, 19, 257 (revised text); Schissel, Phil. Woch. 1929, 
1073 ; Korte, Archiv, x. 25 ; Barber, Class. Rev. 43, 237 ; 
Graindor, Byzantion, 4, 469. 
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(a) The poem opens with a prologue in comic iambic tri- 
meters (cf. pp. 552, 554). The six lines of this probably repre- 
sent only a fragment of the original composition, (fin the topic 
of these prologues see ed. pr. pp. 8-10, corrected and modified 
by Schissel, loc. cit.) The theme of the poem is announced in 
the fifth line of the preface. It is " to sing of the hours and 
tell of their actions " ; that is, to describe the successive 
stages of a single day and the activities of country life appro- 
priate to each stage. It is in general a peculiar sort of 
bucolic idyll : — the events of a single day described against a 
background of the changes of weather ; which strikes a fairly 
impressive undertone of the struggle between light and dark, 
between storm and sunshine. The season is early winter, 
in November (see Maas, Byz. Zeitschr. 1934, p. 76). 

An introductory passage, 9-26, blends with the beginning 
of the theme. Against a background of a storm the poet tells 
of a shepherd in the early morning driving his herds to shelter. 
Rain is pouring already, and he expects a hailstorm ; he 
takes cover beneath a cliff, and plays his pipe (27-38). 

The scene then shifts when the storm breaks and attacks 
the Tree-Nymphs, scattering their twigs and foliage and 
swelling the streams around them (39-48). 

Then the storm begins to clear. The sun gradually breaks 
through, and the world rejoices in light and warmth. The 
snow melts and foods the springs and streams. A Tree- 
Nymph addresses a Spring-Nymph with good humour : — 
" I am already drenched by the storm ; the work of your 
swollen streams is superfluous ; reserve your energies against 
the time of summer heat, when they will be very welcome " 
(49-85). 

The events of the day in the sunlit afternoon are next 
described. The countryfolk gather to honour Demeter with 
song and dance and sacrifice. Then they return to their 
proper tasks : the ploughman and sower are working in the 
fields, hedges are built, and the birds are scared from the 
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seed. And a farmer sings of the coming harvest. His 
melody is repeated by a maid tending her flocks at even- 
tide ; she dries her hair and clothes still drenched by the 
storm of the morning (S6-139). 

The su7i goes down, and a violent thunderstorm gathers in 
the twilight ; here the proper theme of the poem closes 
(140-150). 

There follow six lines of epilogue in which the poet begs the 
favour of his audience and announces that he has been sum- 
moned to Cyrene (151-end). 

In general vce may say of this poem that its theme and 
structure are well-planned and highly poetical; but the 
composition itself is weak and vicious. The writer is of the 
school of Konnus, to whom he owes his excessive ornament 
and fullness of description, his strained and too ingenious 
phraseology, erotic colouring, monotonous rhythms, and 
inclination to grotesque allegory. Vv. 144-148, in which the 
sentimental may seem to find a touch of true tenderness, are 
in fact a conventional copy of an outworn tradition, and a 
vulgar appeal to susceptible emotions. The poem is carefully, 
indeed laboriously, written by a person eager above all to 
impress an audience with his cleverness ; in that liinited 
ambition he cannot fairly be said to have failed. 

The structure of the piece, which we praised so highly, was 
not altogether the invention of this author. It follows the 
rules of a recognized literary type, the e>c<f>paois <rwe£evyfiivT], 
defined by Aphthonius (37, 17) owe r cv)mev<u. 8c to? at 
■npayyuna koL Kaipovs aifia cruvaTrrovaai. 

(b) This is a fragment of a poem in honour of one 
Patricius Theagenes, perhaps composed by the author of the 
previous piece (ed. pr. supplements its title as tov avrd]v els 
tov TLa.TpiK[iov Q]eayevij 'Ix6[v6vos). There is no doubt that 
it is only a fragment of a complete poem, not a beginning left 
unfinished by its author ; for our papyrus is a portion of a 
published book, not a writer's rough and incomplete auto- 
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graph. (See Schissel, loc. cit., against ed. pr. p. 18.) We 
do not know, but may provisionally assume, that the poem in 
its fullness obeyed the strict rules which used to govern this 
kind of composition (for which see Buechelcr, Rh. Mus. 
N.F. xxx. 1878, 57, 73 ; Reichel, Quaest. Progymnast. 
1909, 89). It is, as it should be, a direct address to the object 
of its eulogy ; it begins conventionally with an account of 
Theagenes' immensely distinguished ancestry, and probably 
went on to describe next his avarpo^, then his -npa^eis, 
ending at last with a ovyxpuns. 

Theagenes is identified by the first editor with the Athenian 
archon of that name who, according to Suidas and Photius, 
was a wealthy and ambitious politician of good family and 
varied service to the state. He lived in the second half of the 
5th century a.d. 

This identification is reasonably certain ; that of the poet 
himself is not. He is alleged by the first editor to be one 
Pamprepius of Panopolis (biography by Asmus, Byz. Zeitschr. 
xxii. 1913, 320), a pagan Egyptian poet bom in the year 
a.d. 448, who came to Athens and lived there under the 
patronage of Theagenes. Later he quarrelled with his patron 

( a ) XlPV t °vs] ^[earas - evvo]etv [/zJeAcoiSiar 

onov yap [. . . .]v avvrpexovaiv ol X6yo[i, 

TOP TTOLKlXoV VOVV TCOV TTOLTjTWV OU)<f>p6vU)S 

cXkovoiv, eK<j)ipovaiv els evroXfiiav 
copag fxeXl^eiv /cat Xeyeiv ra. npayixara, 5 
cLaav TTapa.cm\a\oa)(Jiv at fxeXrjSoves. 
cq/xepov a/Lt^' ifie Kcvfxos aeiSerai, oi>x ooov 
avXwv, 

Q [eivw]v Gerstinger : but v. Schissel, loc. cit. 
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and departed to Constantinople, where he became a crafty 
diplomat ; a favourite at the court of Zenon ; executed for 
treason in an Isaurian fortress, a.d. 488. 

iVoir (assuming that both poems are the work of one author) 
ed. pr. legitimately infers (1) from (a) 155 sqq., that the poet 
had connexions with Egypt ; (2) from (a) 86-100, where 
Demeter'8 relation to Athens and Attica are broadly under- 
lined, that the scene of the poem's recitation is Athens ; 
further (b) was certainly recited at Athens ; (3) from the 
tone of (b) 4, that the poet was a pagan, as was also probably 
Theagenes ; (4) from (b) as a whole, that he stood in some 
close personal relation to Theagenes. 

It is therefore clear that the evidence of the poems is in no 
way at variance with anything we know of the career of 
Pamprepius. But it is equally clear that Theagenes may 
have protected a score of other persons, whose names are lost, 
whom the evidence might fit just as well. Any such person 
would of course have recited at Athens, would have been a 
pagan, and might very well have been summoned to Cyrene 
(which is all that is proved by (a) 153). 

We therefore concur with Schissel, who properly criticizes 
the first editor for entitling his book Pamprepios von Pano- 
polis, as if there were no difference between a certainty and 
a possible hypothesis. 

(a) . . . The audience must be friendly to my song. 
When the words come together a . . . they draw the 
poet's subtle mind discreetly with them, they lead 
him on to have the courage to sing the hours and tell 
their deeds, however anxiety may distract him. 

To-day a revel 6 is ringing round about me, not of • 

a " "When the (applauding) words of (well-disposed) 
listeners accompany the recital," Gerstinger ; " When 
the (poet's) words (and ideas) are assembled," Schissel. 
6 Kwfjws here "song," oaov=ov: this poem naturally con- 
tains many usages of later Greek. 
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oi>x [pa\ov €ttt oltovo to Xvprjs dvafidXXeraL 

r}$i>v dfJ.€i^one[y]r] fieXecov Opoov, ov9* ov 
aet'Se[i 

OVp€OS Ofl(f)T]€v[To]s VTTO kXiTOS T^CTd k v[k]voS 10 

yr]paX4r]s aetfpj^vfo]? aK-qparov d^dos dp,€L- 

aKpor[aT\ois irrepvyeaaiv ore nveiovaiv 
[a\rjra[i' 

aAA' oaov [e/c] QprfiK-qs vufrercuBeos epLirvoos 
[a]yprq 

Xeiitepious TreXdyeoouv i[7T^L[o]Ka[lp\ovoa 6a- 
Xdaarjs 

opdpiov det'Set po9[t]coi p,[eXo]s' r)$i> Se 
IxeXirei 15 
ovtos i[^pL<j>Xeyeos Trvpos aiyXrqv 

X^vfiaaiv 6p.^po\joKO)v ofieioav Buepois ve(f)€- 
Xdcov 

Kal kvvos darpaloio TTvp[cu0€a 
vypoTTopots vi(f)d8eaai Karaa^e[a6evra 
XevpxxTi yap yXo{d)ovai Kal darepes, ov[k4ti 

pvr)vr\v 20 
ovvSpofjLov rjeXloji KvavcoTTiSa ir6\rvav opcbpiev 
ifjv)(op.€va>i ve(j)4ecroi KaXv7TTop.evo[ 
ovk4ti vvktos epevBos ltvv 7rept/?aAA[ev 

ecjijov. 

dpri fxev dvroXtys ^tovcoBees e7rp[ . ]cr[. . 
aup]at 

aWepicjov yovoeooav dp.€Xyop.4[yr)v ^ucti]v 
oiippwv ^ f 25 

Il]A'^tdS[a]s' 5' €Kpvifj€ 7raXiva[rpo(f)os alddpjos 
a^cov 
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the flute, nor that which the sound of the lyre's seven 
strings awakens, responding in sweet utterance of 
song, nor that which on the slope of the prophetic 
mountain a is sung by the tuneful swan, changing 
to freshest youth his burden of melodious old age, b 
when the breezes blow through his feather-tips c ; 
but a song which the blast of wind from snowy 
Thrace, dancing upon the wintry waves of the 
sea, sings to the surge at dawn. And sweetly it 
sings how the snow-white brightness of the blazing 
sun is quenched by the liquid streams of rainclouds, 
and the fiery ... of the dog-star is extinguished by 
the watery snowstorms. For even the stars go pale 
before their streams, no longer do we see the Moon, 
the dark-eyed Lady that treads upon the heel of 
the sun, who is frozen among the clouds ... no 
longer did the redness of the dawn embrace the 
circle of the night. 

Lately the snowy winds from the East had . . . 
the fruitful downpour of rain from heaven as it were 
milk ; the revolving axis of the sky hid the Pleiads . . . 

" Parnassus. . 6 Reference to a notion that the swan 
did not die, but was rejuvenated in extreme old age, like 
the Phoenix. Here periphrased as "he changes the load of 
old age's song so as to be undented (sc. by age)." e The 

song of the swan was sometimes ascribed to the sound of 
the wind in its feathers. See Gerstinger. 



9 ouS' Gerstinger (coni. Radermacher), but Schissel rightly 
retains IPs ovd\ 11-12 Punctuation by Maas. aicpo- 

rdrois D. L. P. : aKpoKOfiois Gerstinger, admitting its weak- 
ness: axpoieepois dubiously Horna. 13 II acc. to Horna. 
22 ifiuxonevtoi coni. Keydell; II acc. to Horna. 24 I- 
wp[e]ff[aj' ed. pr. 25 For d/xeAy. see Gerstinger, p. 103. 
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(F ragments of seven lines, then a gap of about ten 
lines, then fragments of four lines) 

evOa tis vericov vvp.(f>rjLos opcfipos epcbrcov 
eSva reXeooiyovoio yecov im Sepivia yairjs 
£\Tricnv evaporocai <f>epeopiov oy[pi\ov d<fidcr- 

KO.L tis opeaaivopLcov dyeXy]K6pio\s\ dyx 1 

fioavXcov 30 
€K v€(f)€cov Trprjarrjpa x a Xa£,rjevTa [8o]k€vcov, 
ajiaiov opifipoTOKoio 7rpodyyeXov TZiXiOvetys, 
Tr\oprias dprnoKoioiv vtt (Lhiveooiv dveiaas 
rjJXaaev vifjiKprjpivov is afipoxov a[vXi]v 
ipLTTvrjs' 

k]vkAo. 8e (Xa)xv^evra fiooKpaipoio x\}T<*>]vos 35 
£]cocrdp,€vos nepl vcotov iBvaaro SeipdSa 

7T€TprjS 

ovpi\£,(x)v dyiXrjiar fioyis 8' dvefidXAero 
[a]vpi[y^ 

aadpC\a<7L XenTaXeoiaiv VTTOjpo<f>Lris [idXos 
r}X°vs 

(Fragments of eight lines) 

7} [JL€V dv\eiXiacrov]oa ttoXvttXokov o^ov 
idetprjs 

TtdvroQi 7r[op<f>vp€]r)s d7reaeiaaro cfrvXAdSa 

XO-ir-qs, 40 
■f) Se vi<f)opX[riT]oio napd Trprjcova KoXcvvrjs 
a7TTop0ois 7raXdfj.rjiaiv dpvero TrapQ4.v\o\v 
vScop. . 

(Fragments of three lines) 

] xicov e'JVjiSe'Spo/xe vvp:[<ft]7)t 
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(Fragments of seven lines, then a gap of about ten 
lines, then fragments of four lines) 

There a bridal shower of Love-gods in the guise 
of rain, pouring their wedding-gifts upon the couch 
of Mother Earth, embraces the fertile furrow with 
hope of lucky ploughing. A herdsman, near the 
mountain-stables, expecting a hailstorm from the 
clouds, propitious harbinger of a goddess that brings 
rain to birth, drives his heifers lately relaxed from- 
the pangs of travail to a dry resting-place high up 
among the crags. The shaggy circles of ox-horn 6 
coat he bound about his back, and went under the 
cliff, piping to his herds. The pipe hardly struck up 
the music of its song beneath the roof, so meagre 
came his breath. . . . 

{Fragments of eight lines) 

One (nymph) unwound the twisted shoots that 
are her hair, and shook off the leafage of her bright 
tresses on every side. 6 Another on the foreland of 
a snowbound hill drew virgin water with arms bereft 
of twigs d . . . 

(Fragments of three lines) 
Snow rushed upon the nymph, mingled with 

• Circles, merely because it goes round him. * He 

means only " made from the hide of a horned ox." e The 
tree, here identified with a Dryad, shook (in the wind) its 
twisted branches, and the leaves fell off. d This monstrous 
phrase means that the tree (here a nymph) turned snow to 
water on its branches, from which the storm had broken off 
the twigs. 



33 Maas. 
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avixixi^delaa poo\io[i\ 7roAvifj7]<f)i$o\s:] eeparfs. 
dA[A' o]v (f>op[[x6v e]pv[i<]e Ai0coSea, yr]6op,evr) 

8k 45 
he^aro ^lov6tt€ttXov avayKatyv [rp]o(f)6v vArjs. 
ovk dpa Srjpov e/x[e]AAei> a€prd£e[iv p\6dov 

o/jufipcov, 

ouS' ert ^loverjs vSarcLSea Seoyx[d] k[o.]A[u]- 

rfhrj yap v€(f>ecov av€(f>abV€TO fiecraoOi kvk[Aos 
aKpov epev[9i6oov], Actttt] 8' dvedrjAeev 

ai[yAi] . 50 
fiooKop,€V7] riva xuipov, oaov ve<f>os ckto? 

epvKei, 

rj]epi7)v S' [dn]£e[V] dvrjAvobv rjeALov 8e 
avyr] 7rpcoro\v eA[a]pa/je fiou)7Tb$os ola ae- 
A^vrjs, 

vi/jiTTopos] S' rjorpcvpev obarevovara KoAcLvas 
d/c[Ta? re i<Aov\eovoa' fxoyis S' eKehaooev 

opLixArjv 55 
vtp66e[v aiL(j)C\eAiKTOv , dAafnrea p,rjrepa 

■naxvris. 

Traaa [he ycua y]eAaaae, TedA[iv\ fielSrjoe 
yaArjvr) . 

rjep[a 8' rjeAios 7rvpiAap,TTe\os ep,TrAeov ai- 

Qepp\e [re /cat ireAayos' vrjvjolv 8' dveirdA- 

Ae[r]o BeA(j)ls 
fipLi<f>av7)S po[6ioioiv eV] rjepi ttovtov epeaacov. 60 
arepva Se v[v]pL(f)du)v e^coaaro Travrp6(j)OV 

a'lyArjv 

fiapvap,evr]v yioveaai, (f>vois 8' rjpLenrro 
XaAdfys 
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streams of a rain of hailstones. Yet she beat not 
away that stony cloak, nay, rejoicing she welcomed 
that snowclad nurse, thus forced upon her, who would 
help her wood to grow. She was not destined long 
to support the rainy surge, nor long the wet veil of 
snow that bound her head. For already a circle ap- 
peared amid the clouds, red about its rim, and a thin 
gleam grew, pasturing so much of the space as the 
clouds hold off, 6 and opened a path back into the 
sky. The light of the sun shone first like the glow 
of the ox-eyed moon, then soaring it blazed, routing 
the shores and hills with arrows of light. Hard it 
must fiffht to scatter the mist that rolled around on 
high, the rayless mother of the frost. There was 
laughter in all the land, and peace smiled again. 
The sun filled the air and ocean with a fiery brilliance, 
and made them warm. The dolphin leapt up, half- 
seen by ships, with splashes in the air as it rowed 
across the sea. Nymphs girt their breasts with 
the brightness c that fought against the snow and 
made the world to flourish. The nature of hail was 

a The " stony cloak " is the thickly-falling hail which 
covers her like a cloak. <£op/xo's is a seaman's cloak of coarse 
plaited material. * The gleam " grazes on " the patch 

of white sky which the clouds " excluded " from their society. 
e Exposed themselves to the sun. 



45 Horna, except epvxe (D. L. P. : epeiKe Horna, which I 
do not understand). 48 For vSarcLhea see Gerstinger, 

p. 103. 49 Horna's reading of II. 52 ijjepfyv 

Horna. 57 Maas. 61 e'^waaro coni. Keydell; II 

acc. to Horna. 
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etj poov opbftprjema, %icbv 8' erivdoaero 
yairji, 

(f>eyyei vi/c[r/] delcra- fiiai^ofievr) Se ya\r)V7]i 
eppee ttolklA6B[cl]k[p]vs av^va^evr] ju[d]0o[V] 

alyXrjs. 65 
Trrjydcov Se rivovres epLVK-qaavro p\e£]Qpois 

OT€LVOpL€VOL VL<f)d$€(T(n SuTTCTeCOV TTpoyOO-WV, 

fia^ol 8' io<f)(p)iy6co[v]To pocoSees' e/c Se 
XapdSp-qs 

copro poos Tra\[ivo~\paos , ott7)i 7rtTua»[8e]os' 
vArjs 

VGioQev ippl£,covTO ovvr)AiK.es epveoi, vvpxfxiL. 70 
rota 8' e A[/xa]SpuaScov tls VTrepKinrrovaa 

TT€T7]X(XJV 

eWe7r[e 7r]rjyair}i pohoTr[r}x\ ei yeirovi vvp,<f)7]r 
^atpe /xo6, dpx^yovoio <f>i\ov tckos 'Q.Keavolo, 
<f)VTaAir)s jSacriAeccr T6 p\oi XP*°s] ^ aTL 
podcov 

f3pidop.ev7]i yepdeaai pL€[XavoTepvco\v vecf>e- 
Adcov; ^5 

ovx opdais, ooos 6puf}po[s ip,r)v Trpoxvdeis 
Kara] Aoxp-^v 

rjp,€T€pr)s evroadev aTTOOT[dt,€i 7rXo\Kapu8os ; 

evdev €X €LS tooov otS/xa, rdXav t\L Se pcvd^ov 
iyelpco; 

6vp,ohaKrjs on pivdos, €7T€LTa Se p:rjn[s 

dp.€LVCOV. 

iyyvdt yap xpovos ovtos, orav ttotc 2e[ipios" 
aWr]L, 80 

evda retov yepdcov TLpbrjopos eaaer[aL a>pr). 

vai tot€, TroTva, TiVaive fyvToa-nopov [dphpbov 
dAcoais 
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changed to a showery stream. Snow was shaken to 
the ground, vanquished by the light ; forced by fair 
weather it flowed away in myriad changeful tears 
declining battle with the brightness. The sinews 
of the springs roared loud, hard-pressed by the 
snowfloods of the heavenly outpour ; their breasts 
were taut with the streams. And from its bed 
the stream arose and turned again, back to where the 
nymphs, coeval with the trees, were rooted in the 
depths of the pinewood. 

There spoke an Hamadryad, peeping forth from 
the foliage, to her rosy-armed neighbour, a fountain- 
nymph : " Good morrow, dear daughter of father 
Ocean, queen of the Plantation ! How should I 
need your streams, laden as I am with the bounty 
of the black-breasted clouds ? Do you not see how 
great a shower, poured upon my bushes, drips down 
from within my tresses ? — That is why you have so 
deep a flood, my dear ! Why am I aroused to speak ? 
Because speech touches to the heart, and thereafter 
plans are better formed. For that time is near, when 
the dog-star burns : then will be the season when 
your bounties are helpful — then, lady, spread your 

63 yoi7ji coni. Keydell ; II acc. to Horna. 64 yaXjvt) 

Gerstinger. 68 Cf. Joh. of Gaza 2. 127 powi a<f>pi- 

yowvTi. 78 Toaov Maas (to aov G). 82 apSfiov 

aXcoaTs Horna. 
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e[t]cre[Y]i SiifjaXdrjiaiv, ottcos X^-P ls ^X a P l \. s 
>/ 

€17]. 

rj juey €(f)rj yeXocoaa, X®-P ls ^' d7T€XdfX7T€TO 
7r[o\\r) 

eijs eptv 6pv[vfJ,ev\r)i (f>cXo[ieiBea [ 85 

{Fragments of six lines) 
evjda fX€T* aldepiiDv ^tovdjSea kco[xo[v £p]d)- 

TCOV 

tSJpet yeioTTOvioi vv[[ji]<j)€V€Tat, S[X7TVLa Arjcb. 
irjdvres S* ei>x^\j6co\vTO , dvos Se [xeplrjXev 
e/cdoran, 

ffjoofiov dy[iOTdju.]e[Va]i Arjdocov. is Se OvrjXds 
]? OKOTreXoioi KaXav[pom ..... .]o 



ravpos. 



90 



atyt]S[tcov] Se (frdXayyes irreppwovTO fiorrjpi 
difjjafxevcoL dvoeaaav 'KXevowirjs cf>X6ya 
irevKrjs. 

dypo\v6[xot, 8' dyepovro, TTepiareijjavTO S[e 

d£,aX\eov TLvd Koa\xov afxaXX-qevra ri,Qivr\es 
cucriov] iaao[xevT]s CTTa^uc6S[e]os' ayyeAov 

95 

[X€Xtt€oko}v Se yepovres, iircopx^oavro Se 

d[£ojU.€]roi jueydAoto (friXo^evirjv K[e]X[e\oi[o' * 
'PafjoiaJSo? [acXttovto cfuXoc^poavvTjv jjSaai- 
Aet^s 1 

{Fragments of two lines) 
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fertile waters over gardens ever thirsty, that your 
favour may be favourable indeed ! " Smiling she 
spoke, and abundant grace shone forth from her as 
she sped to laughing conflict. . . . 

(Fragments of six lines) 

• There, after the snow-dance of the Gods of love 
from the sky, Deo the goddess of the corn is wedded 
to the skilful tiller of the soil. All men were praying, 
and each had the sacrifice at heart, to raise up an 
altar to Deo. The bull that (rejoices) in the crags 
(obeyed) the crook toward the sacrifice. The troops 
of kids pressed hard upon the herdsman who kindled 
the fragrant torch of Eleusinian pine. The country- 
folk forgathered, and encircled the altar, laying upon 
it a fair offering of dry sheaves, propitious omen of 
the harvest-time to come. The old men sang, the 
young men danced in time, with reverence for the 
generosity of great Celeus ° : they chanted the kind- 
liness of the goddess of the Rarian 6 plain . . . 

{Fragments of tiro lines) 

° See Horn. Hymn to Demeter. 6 Demeter. See 

Allen and Halliday, The Homeric Hymns, 2nd ed., pp. 1 14 sqq. 



S3 €ii} Maas. 88 5' ey.ey.-q\ev Gerstinger, corr Horna. 

89 BvrjXas coni. Keydell ; II acc. to Horna (BvpiSas G). 

90 axdofievos . . . eoirero Gerstinger : /Joa^o/ievo? . . . kottt€to 
Horna : irAa£d/i€vo? Keydell, jSaAArro Maas. Possibly ytfio- 
awojs OKcmeXoiai KaXav[pcmi tt€i0€t]o. 95 alaiov Maas. 
96 iiiXireaxov Horna. 98 fiaoiXeirjs Maas. 
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TpiTTToXeficot £,ev£aoa hpa.Kov\r{e)ioiv £,uy]a 
M(f>pow, 

6eafiocf)6pov B* iriAeooev dyrjvopa Bfjfiov 
'Adrjvrjs. 100 ' 

/cat to. [xev iv dveeaoi' f$6es S' dporfjpi 
aio\rj]pdh 

veiov [e\TTiOTTep)(ovTO fieraXXevovTes apovprjs. 
fiaari^cov V eKarepde ovvcopiSos ipa 
ravpcov 

yrjTTovos rjvt6)(€[v]€v Itt" l£vos r\vla tclvcov 
pivos ivrp-qr[oio] itzpiafy'iyyovra KeAevdovs. 105 
ovro) 7ravSap,dreipa (f>vais TTeiQr)\jxo\vi ri)(vr)i 
i£ opicov is dporpa fiocbv ifitrjaaro [^>v]rAr]v 
. .~\oj36pcoi riKTOv[aa\v ioLKora. t4kvcl 
[. . .]eify. ^ 
6p~\6aSir)v S' i^dpa^e ravv7rAevpov tttv^o. 
yalrjs 

ajroi^aSa Bivevcov iptficLAaKa, fiaia 8e 
j8aiVaj[v 110 

^]e[t]/3ajv dxdos epeiSev is auAa/ca, /X77 7tot' 
dporpcot 

rpajxvs vttovtiocov Kpv(j>ios AlQos epyov 
ipvKr\i. 

]j3(OTOioiv ava[ ] dpBfiov 

oSevcov 

dv8p]op,eT]s ea7retp[e yvrjv dp€]7Trrjpa [y]e- 
vidArjs, 

p\aivtov evda kcl[1 evda <f>vTOG7T~\6pa Scopa 

dealvrjs- 115 

ri]fj.v€ 8e 7Tvpo[(f)6pov ireho\v e/3/cecrr pLipve 
8e f3q.KTpaH 

100 Oeofji. II acc. to Horna. 108 alfioftopcai. . . . re/cw'a 
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yoking for Triptolemus a dragon-chariot, and made 
the proud people of Athene law-bringers (?).° 

Thus was it with the sacrifices. The oxen went 
speedily turning up the fallow-land with iron plough ; 
the labourer whipped them, now one of the pair, now 
the other, and steered the steps of his pair of bulls ; 
and upon his hips he stretched the reins that bound 
fast the passage of their tunnelled nostrils. Thus did 
Nature omnipotent, by Art's persuasion, drive the 
race of oxen from the mountains to the plough ; and 
they create offspring like to . . . He cut open a 
straight fold in the broad earth, turning the rich soil 
in rows ; taking short steps he pressed his heavy hands 
toward the furrow, lest a rough stone hidden should 
meet the plough and stay his labour ; . . . walking . . . 
water ... he sowed the field that must nourish the 
race of men, sprinkling this way and that the fruitful 
gifts of the goddess ; he cut off the wheatland with 
hedges, and stayed warding off with his staff the 

° 8€Ofio<f>6pos here obscure: usually epithet of Demeter 
and Persephone. 



'Pei'171 Gerstinger : but II acc to Horna has reW [. . .]en?t 
at the end. 114 avSpofier/s Maas: yvriv D. L. P. (dy- 

pov Horna). 115 p\aivwv Keydell; (. Jatvwv II acc. to 

Horna). 
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TTvpjofiopcov y[epdvoS\v TroXep,r)iov iofxov ipv- 

KCOV 

] roaarjv 8' dvefiaXXero [xo\tt7)v 
] QaXvoiov v/jlvov deiScov. 
{Fragments of nine lines, including a reference to 
opyia KcDia) 

rola yepcov p\iXrf\eaKe- /xeAo? 8' d7rap,e£fieTO 
vvfi(j)r) 12( 

£yyv9i povKoXeovoa, Xddev (8') dpa dfjXvs 
iovoa 

dvepos elfia <j)ipovaa Kal a[pa]eva 8[ecr]/Lta 
ttcSlXojv. 

iraoa p,kv iaj>rjKO)To KaXv\jjapJ\4v\ri XP°\?-\ 
tt[€tt]Xols, 

TTOLflCVLCOL £,coaTrjpi wepiTrXoKos' e/c 8e Kapr^vov 
■ya.'nr\v dp,<j>iiXiooav aTTodXiijiaoa Kop,dajv \<>i 
alvhpeirjv iSirjivev oXrjv pdx LV > ovSe puv atyXr) 
icr]iTepir)(v) i[ox]va.Lvev diroardtp-ooav ieparjv. 
rj 8 dp dXvaK~\d^ovaa irdrov KpvpLvwSeos 
vXr)? 

yrjXo(f>ov aijyXrjevra pLerr/XvOev, rjeXtoji Se 
kv[kXcl vi\<f)of$Xr)TOio TrepiareLXaaa ^;tTCL)^'os• 13( 
a/cpa [p,eX\d>v yvfivojcrev is ex>(j>veojv tttvxo. 

p,7)[pd)V. 

ouS' [dyeXrjs o\]p,eXr)aev, dXcoop,€vr)v Se 
Tidrjvr)[v 

{Fragments of three lines) 

rjKa TTepi[o](f)iy£;aoa iroXvppvrov dvrvya 

clXk€ poov yXayoevra /ecu umaaz Uavl 
OvtjX^v. 
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hostile swarm of cranes that devour the wheat. 
. . . awoke so great a song . . . singing a hymn of 
harvest. . . . 

(Fragments of nine lines) 

So the old man sang. A maid sent back a melody 
in answer, tending a herd near by, and concealing 
her womanhood with a man's attire and a man's 
sandals bound upon her feet. Her body was all 
hidden and tightly bound in raiment, a shepherd's 
girdle twisted round her. From her head she squeezed 
the flowing tresses of her hair, and her manly back 
was all a-streaming ; nor could the sunlight make 
her dry, as she dripped with water in the evening. 
Evading the path of the chill forest, she went to 
a gleaming hill-top. Fastening the snow-beaten 
vest around her, she bared to the sun the top of 
her body down to the cleft of her shapely thighs. 
Still she was not forgetful of her flock : the straying 
mother-ewe . . . 

(Fragments of three lines) 

lightly gripping the roundness of its streaming udder, 
drew forth a milky flood and gave it for an offering 
to Pan. 

° The poet has in mind such figures of Aphrodite as 
Vatican Gabinetto delle Maschere 433 and its many replicas 
and variations; v. Amelung, Vat. Kat. ii. 696-698; Brendel, 
die Antike 6, 41-64 (Beazley). 

117 yepdvoov Maas. 127 iaitepLqv Maas. 132 

dy4Xr)s Maas. 133 Trepioftyg. coni. Maas ; II acc. to 

Horna (imo<j>. G). 
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rjSr) fjiev <&aedovTO$ e<j> eo7T€pLr)s 7ro/xa 

\ijJLV7)S 13i 

afflepirjv Kporeovres vtt X-yyeaiv drpasnov 

ITTTTOl 

dvTvya pLvSaXerjv Xnro^eyyios eXxov aTTrjvr]s. 
rjepL S' rjyepedovro ttolXiv ve^eAcuSee? drpol 
€K xdovos avreXXovres , duoKpVTTTOvro Se 

reipea TrovXvOepLedXa Kal ovk4ti (fraivero 
pLr/vr). 

vijinrerris S' opijxaijve /xe[y]as" Ppovraios 
drjrrjs 

Xdfipos iiraiyl^tov, v€(f)4cov 8' i^eacrvro SaAo? 
prjyv\ypi\4viov eKarepde Kal dXXrjXoioi yvQiv- 

TCOV. 

77atSa Se vrjTTidxovTa irarrjp eVi koXttov 
deipas 

ovaai -)(eCpas efiaXXev, ottcds p:r) hovirov 
aKOvarji 14 

vipodev dXXtfXrjioiv dpaaaop4vcov ve<f>eXdtov. 

aldrjp S' eapLapdyr\aev, [o]pivop:4vT] Se Kal 
avT[r) 

Trapdevos iXK€OL7T€7rXos 4r)v €KaXeaae riQr)- 

V\j]V. 

ycua Se KapiroTOKOov Xayovcov coStvas" dv4- 

aldepi Kal ve<j>eeootv €7TiTp4ifjaaa y[eve\6Xri\y . 
aAAa /xot evp,€veoLT€ Kal ef "EX[Xrjvos dpov- 

7T€pL7T€T€ pi€ <77T€L<JCLVT€S €<pt,OTapL€v[ 

Kvpyvrj .KaXeei pie, jSta^d/xevo? [Se' pue Qolftos 
e'A/cet 6rjpo(j)6voLO (f>tXr)s eVt yovvara [vvpL]<f)r)s. 
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Already the steeds of Phaethon, beating the path 
of heaven beneath their hooves, were drawing the 
dew-moist rail of their twilight chariot toward their 
drinking-pool in the western sea. And again the 
cloud-mists were gathering in the sky, rising from 
earth, and all the deep-rooted stars were hidden, and 
the moon was seen no more. A great thunderstorm 
was speeding on high, fiercely rushing, and a torch 
leapt from the clouds as they burst on either side and 
mingled one with another. A father lifted upon his 
lap his infant child, and put his hands upon its ears, 
that it might not hear the crash of cloud bursting 
on cloud above. The heavens rang loud. A little 
maiden too, in trailing robe, was aroused and called 
her nurse. Earth yielded the fruits of her teem- 
ing flanks, and committed her children to the sky 
and clouds. 

Grant me your favour, and speed me from the soil 
of Hellas with libation. . . . Cyrene calls me, and 
Phoebus constrains me and drags me to the knees 



146 oAAijAijiCTtv Maas (-oicuv G). 152 e^iora/ievfov viust. 

Ipywt Gerstinger. 153 Maas. 
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S[euTe], cj)(Aoi, 77/30? eBedXov dpei/xaveo? 

Hr[oX\€fiaLov, 15 
evjda /i,e [KtK]\rj[o]i<ovoi Ai/fooTiSe? elaeri 

[Mo]£kkh. 

(6) 'EAAJaSo? ayvov dyaXfia, Qedyeves, [cSt evi 

e]/Lt7re8ov 'EAAtJvojv QaXidei 7ravS^{jxios 
o]X/3os, 

evjhiov vfivo7ToXov yeverjs a/terras, a>i \ev\i 
Trdaas 

vfipei yrjpdaKcov 'EXikcov dvedrjKaro Moucras 1 , 
dXaos dK7)pdoi[ov] i;ev\Lo\v Aids, (Si eve 

TldvTOiV 5 

7r]aaa TroXvirXdyKT cov yLepoiroiv d/LOTauercu 

aljeros alyio^oio [A16]? ^aaiXr/Los dpvis 
a'i]9piov rjeXioto fioXrjv xpvodfnrvKos aXyXrjs 
17]? evrjyevirjs lTn\idprvpov otSe KaXeocrar 
Tepjfiavol 8' i(j)€7rovai defiiaroTroXov rro- 

rafioLO 10 
[idp\r\yv\ dficofnqroto hiKaairoXov oiS/za ye- 

[vidXrjs. 

ofjs S' evjrjyevirjs eTTLfidprvpa ndai cf>vXda- 

Zfjva y]iyavTO(f>6voio Kv^epvrjrrjpa ^open^s" 
Zj7}v]a yap avrov dvaKra /ecu Aiclkov dfKf)L" 

7ToX[€V€LS 

<f>vrXr)s] v[i€T€p7)s \yewqTo\pas , rjs ovrro Tidoa 15 
irdoa\is iv TToXeeooiv 'AJ^aiia? Ion yev[edXrj. 

TTotov cr[ ~\os TToLrjv Se 

t\ito.w\u)v 
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of that dear nymph and huntress. Up, friends, to 
the seat of Ptolemy the Warrior, where the Libyan 
Muses are still calling me. 

(b) Pride of Hellas, revered Theagenes, in whom 
all the wealth of all the Hellenes prospers abidingly, 
a calm shelter for the race of poets ; in whom 
Helicon, grown old with insults, has dedicated all 
her Muses ; undefiled grove of Zeus the Stranger's 
God, wherein every adventure of wandering mortals 
comes to rest ! The eagle, royal bird of aegis-bearing 
Zeus, knows how to call for witness of his noble birth 
the heavenly ray of the Sun's golden gleam a ; the 
Germans use the stream of the river, their judge 
that ministers the law, as their witness of irreproach- 
able descent. 6 You, as proof of noble birth, have 
Zeus in safe keeping, in the sight of all ; Zeus, the 
leader of the dance that slew the Giants. For you 
are servant of Zeus himself, your lord, and Aeacus, 
the founders of your race, from which proceeds every 
Achaean breed in every city. 

What ... or what lyre of seven strings shall I 

• Julian, Ep. xv. : the eagle takes its fledgelings forth 
from the nest and displays them to the sky, as it were calling 
the God to witness that his brood is legitimate. * Ibid. 

The Celts put babies into the river : bastards sink, the 
legitimate float 

(b) 1 End Maas. 2 End Horna. 5 £ev[io]u Maas 
(and prob. II acc. to Horna) (£et[vo]u G). 9 ijs Horna 

(and prob. II) (erij? G). 13 Beginning Horna (Zrjv]a 

yiy. G). 14 End Maas. 16 it6.aa.is Iv iroXeeaaiv 

Horna. 17 titcw'vojv Maas. 
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emd\inov §6p\iiyya reds di<rivas [a]eicra>; 
Trarplha orjv Trpcorr^v TrapeXevcrofiai' ev\e\Trtr}s 
jj-ev 

)(e[yfJL]ara (fxMvqevra real viKcbcnv , A6rjvai. 20 
evQa yap alyXrjeis dveOrjKaTO [idvTis 'A^oA- 
Xcov 

Kal KtOdprjv Kal ro£a Kal epvea OeoKeXa 
$d<f)vr)s. 

dXXd oi evpvr\e\p6v n fieXos /xera tovto 
c/)vXdaaa) 

o6v ttoOov evKeXdSoLO (f>epcov rjyijropa [xoXTrrjs. 
€K he redv iieXrceiv <^>e[/3o]uai yevos ' aAAa 

Xiyatveiv 25 
SeijuaiVa), yeverji yap ep\y]\v aeipr\v[ci\ KaXvir- 

reis. 

el fxev ev(f)66yyoiaiv dvvfiveov dXXov doiSais 
dvepa TijJLrjevra fiocbfzevov, rj ra^a Kev p\i\v 
r)~\ya9eois f)eihov dptorrjeaoiv eiaKCov 
'EAJAaSo? evKapidroLO' ae S' 'EAAaSa iraaav 
delSwv 

dyvjdbaaco riva rovrov ev [r/jpcoeaaL KaXeaaoi. 
AlaKo]v avorjaw TeXafiw[vL]ov af/x[a] /co/xi- 

Ke/cpo]7ra kikXtjukco Kal 'Epe^flea Slov 
evLifiO) • 

velar\ov dpi(f>OTepcov yevos eTrXeo. Necrropa 
Ae£a>- 

Nearo~]po[s atju]a <f>e[pe]i[s~] . AaTriOiqv Se ere 
Kaivea (f>a£r)v ^5 
]r)oas' di? 'ApKaoirjs ae jSo-qaar 
dpx\eyovoio AvKaovos es yevos epireis. 
' 'At pea a dXKTjjevra Kal 'HpaKXrja KaXeaaco' 
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stretch to sing your radiance ? Your fatherland first 
I will pass by. Your Athens is beyond a poet's flow 
of praise ; for there bright Apollo the prophet hung 
up his lyre and bow and divine shoot of laurel. But 
I keep an ampler song for Athens after this one, 
since you have charged me with your heart's desire, 
that is the mover of melodious song. 

Now I am inspired to sing of your descent. But 
I fear to voice it, for your nobility obscures my 
song.° If I w r ere hymning in tuneful melody some 
other honoured and famous man, my song would 
perhaps compare him with noble heroes of Hellas 
rich in famous deeds. But singing you I sing all 
Hellas, and know not whom among her heroes I may 
summon to play this part. 6 Aeacus I will call you : 
you carry the blood of Telamon. I name you Cecrops, 
and speak of you as divine Erechtheus : you are the 
latest descendant of both. I will call you Nestor : 
you bear the blood of Nestor. I might call you 
Lapith Caineus ... I will cry that you are from 
Arcadia. . . . You go back to the race of Lycaon, the 
founder of the line. I will name you strong Atreus 

° i.e. is too splendid for my song, puts my song in the 
shade. * tovtov : to be this object of comparison. 



18 rea j aKTivas II acc. to Horna (ttcloclkt avast G). 29 
ijeidev II : rjeiSov Arnim (77 eZrev G). itoKtov II (eioxov G). 
32 AlaKov Maas (Alav G). 37 apx^yovoio Keydell (]e 

tokou) G). 33 'Arpea Horna, a D. L. P. (Qrjaea G>: 

aXjcqevra Horna. 
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yvr)ai\os dvrjeXXeis HeXo7Trjios. dXXov deiaui 
MiXrid8[rj]v Kai rovBe (f>epeis rjyqropa 

(f>vrX[rj]s. 4U; 
avSr/oco [a]e JlXdrcova' UXarcoviBos iaroi 

yeve9X[r)s. 

ev ool 7r[d]vTa(s) ^X €LS > vdvTCOv [fiepos avro]s 
irvx6[rjs, 

crfjs e]vr]yevlrjs 7rpoTeprjyeves evxos degcov. 
el [8' ed]eXeis, Bei^oipn rerjs Kprfiep\ya\ 
yeve6Xt]s. 

'A£eiov ttot€ Kovpov eyeivaro Kvaap,evrj 
X6cbv 45 

TiTrjvcov pLGydXoiGL avvq^'qaavTa KvBoipiois. 

'A^eio? Be AvKcova yiyas TeKv<x>[oa\ro 
vvp,(f)ris 

avrrjaas is epcora, AvKOiv 8' [euJaWiSa 
Kovprjv 

rjpcos Arjidveipav. de^op\evrj\s Be [rie]- 
Xaayos 

els Xexos ev[oTpajTov hot dvr)ie AJrjia- 
v[ei]pr]s, 50 

Tirjvos eXev\depioi\o <f>CXos \yo\vos, rjs diro 
XeKrpcov 

, A[p]KaSirjs i[<f>vreva]e AvKaova TTOip,eva 
yairjs. 

(Fragments of Jive more lines) 
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and Heracles : you rise a true born son of Pelops. I 
will sing you as a second Miltiades : him also you have 
for leader of your family. I will call you Plato : you 
are of Plato's line. All these men you have within you, 
yourself you were created a part of all, increasing 
the ancient glory of your noble family. If you de- 
sire, I will lift the veil from your remotest ancestry : 
Earth teemed of old and bore a son^Azeius, who 
grew to manhood amid the mighty battles of the 
Titans. Giant Azeius encountered a nymph with 
lover's intent, and begot Lycon ; and hero Lycon 
loved a fair maiden Deianeira. Now Pelassrus of old 
went up to the fair couch of Deianeira when she was 
growing to womanhood ; he was the dear son of 
Zeus the god of Freedom ; and from her bed he 
got Lycaon, shepherd of the land of Arcadia. . . . 

(Fragments of Jive more lines) 

42 navras Maas (-rravra G). 44 Sei'foiju Maas (8«'£. G). 

4S evw-rriSa Keydell (ev4\iri$a G). 50 D. L. P. (ev[770i'ij- 

tov dnJAvfe G). 
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ANONYMOUS 
[5 a.d.] PRAISE OF A ROMAN GENERAL 

Ed. pr. *Schubart J \Vilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 1, 1907, p. 114. See Korte, Archiv, v. 540; Schmidt, 
Phil. Woch. 1908, 462. 

A Roman general has been put in command of Egyptian 

^blfl] 7 ) H-V Tpofj-eois, ovk opxafios aXXos ct/i[eiVa>v. 
K[ol]pavos AlyvTTTLCOv en (^ei'Serai dxvvfi€[v 
o]v[ttco] yrjpaXeoio Xirds rjpviqaaro NetA[ou. 
Hepaa[i] dvarrvevacoai QepiiaroKXija (f>vy6v\j€s. 
ep-TraXiV orpvvcov ere v£p.eiv en TTelop.ara Q[rj^rjs 5 
ypdp.p.ard cro[i] rrpoiaXXev dva£ ^dovos rj^e 0[aAacr- 
gtjs. 

ti rrXeov alvqao) ere, rov rjiveae QearreaLr] [oifj; 
Select? S' dOavdroLO ^apay/iara 7rap,fiacri[Xfjos 
Xappia Tropes vaerrjiai Si' dareos ittttov iX[avvcov, 
afjs arpar[L7]]s Se <f>dXay£ ^AaivTy^opo? i70eA[ 10 

2 a^u/Ltefvwv irep ed. pr. : ? better axvvfMe[v6s irep. 5 
©ijiSwv ed. pr. : Or/fas D. L. P. 7 HNHEQSE n, atvrjow 

oe D. L. P. (form common in late Greek : cf. P. Oxy. 1793, 
col. x. 5) : rjivrjaco Schmidt. 



° Perhaps the Blemyes ; see the next piece, and the poem 
in praise of Johannes in B.K.T. v. 1 (Dioscorus of Aphrodito). 
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Thebes, which is threatened by enemies." Small fragments 
after v. 10 refer to the Thebans' welcome of their general ; 
then to a battle ending in treaty between Rome and her enemy. 
That was the end. Sober hexameters of the Homeric type, 
written probably early in the 5th century a.d. 

Thebes, be not afraid ; there is no better ruler. 
The king spares Egypt yet ... in grief, and has 
not yet gainsaid the prayers of ancient Nile. The 
Persians may breathe again, for they have escaped 
their Themistocles. 6 

The lord of land and sea sent a letter to you, bid- 
ding you again to take in hand the stern-cables of 
Thebes. 6 Why should I praise you more, whom that 
wondrous voice has praised ? You revealed the letter 
of the immortal monarch, and brought joy to our 
citizens, riding through the town. And your cloaked 
company wished . . . 

* The hero of the poem has perhaps just returned from a 
campaign in Persia. e -neia^ara are cables most com- 

monly used to make a vessel fast from the stern to the shore. 
The meaning then may be " to hold the city secure, not to 
let it slip away (into the seas of trouble, or the power of the 
enemy)." 
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[5 a.d.] PRAISE OF GERMANUS 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 1, 1907, p. 108. See Schmid-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. ii. 2, 959 ; 
Draseke, Phil. Woch. 33, 1915, 15. 

Description, in the style of Homer, of the conquest of the 
Blemyes on the Nile by one Germanus, a Roman co?nmander 
hitherto unknown. The names of the soldiers are chosen at 

8e£iT€~\pf}i KpaBdcvv 8oAi^ocr[/aov ey^oy ervifjev 

yaar[e]pa' rrji 8' ivl ^aA/co? iXrjXa[ro 

acrm'Sa ScuSaAerjv ^a/iaSi? jSaA[e, KaTTireae 8' avros 

V7TTLOS €V KOVL7JLOL, KvXlvBo fl€v[oV 8' V7TO ^a]AK<Sl 

yaarpos aTroOpcbaKovra Kareppee\y\ e[y/ca-r]a ya'vqi. 5 
YlepoLvoos 8' oXeKev AoXiov Kparepov re TlvXapr-qv 
Aafj,7T€Ti8r]v re QdXrjpov 'Ayrjvopd r* aloXoprjTrjv 
Alvlos afire Mtfiavra harjfxova Orjpoavvdcov 

N^€lXcOL7]S TTpofiArjTOS lBd)V €7TldA[JL€VOV S)(6r]S 

dt<]poTdT7)s K€<f>a\rjs Kara iviov ovraae ^aA/can* 10 
7rpr)vr)s 8' is irorapiov rrpoKvXLv^ero , [/xlajyeTO 8' 

v8[cup . . . 

ai/ijari, rrjXe Be ol TrpoXnruiv XP° a Q[vpi6s d-neTTTT] 
"qvrje Kov<f>os oveipos, eTreppoio\yro Be vcKpcbi 
l^ffjves, dpxf>i 8' dp' avrov ayt]y[epar evQa /ecu evda, 
€g]6ovt€s crdpKas re k[cll] ey\j<ara rrlova </)U)t6s. 15 
AvrjopLeBcov 8' vapuv[ 

Kai yjap Br) BXepcvcov 7TVKivai kXovI\ovto (f>dXayyes' 
ev\6' e)8aA' Aiavpivov Kara yaarepa, r[rjs Be Bianpo 
(jukv]7T€T€s KareBv Bopv [xdXK~\eov, [avrdp 6 y rjpeos 

. 14 End D. L. P. 
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random from Homeric catalogues : with the subtle implica- 
tion that Germanus is another Achilles (cf. fytfvwp v. 48, in 
Homer of Achilles only). The events however are certainly 
historical. The Blemyan wars occurred at the end of the 
4th century a.d., and this poem was written in the same era. 
Homeric hexameters of the school of Quintus Smyrnaeus. 

In his right hand brandishing his far-shadowing 
spear he smote him in the belly : therein the bronze 
was driven . . . his shield of curious device he cast 
upon the ground, and himself dropped supine in the 
dust : he reeled beneath the blow of bronze, and his 
entrails leapt from his belly and flowed down upon 
the earth. Persinous slew Dolius and strong Pylartes, 
and Phalerus, son of Lampetus, and Agenor, shifty 
schemer ; Aenius, again, seeing Mimas the skilled 
huntsman leaping upon the bank of a promontory of 
Nile', wounded him with bronze in the back of the 
head, upon the crown ; into the river he rolled for- 
ward prone, the water was mingled with blood, his 
spirit left his flesh and flew far away lightly as a 
dream ; fishes swarmed upon his corpse and gathered 
round him on this side and that, devouring his flesh 
and fat entrails. 

Automedon . . . battle . . . For truly the dense 
ranks of Blemyes were being routed. There smote 
he Aesymnus in the belly ; the bronze spear, flying 
swiftly, sank through it, and the hero stood helpless, 
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ear]rj dfirjxavecov , ^oAfaSes 1 Se ot clvtiko, irdoai 
Xvv]to xa/^at, [ 

] rerarai ve<f)OS, ouS' ecropu)[fiaL 
]aivr)v 686v, rj Se fi[oi\ e£co 
OTqOecov rap^aXerf] /cpaSi^ dvandXXerai 7]Bt], 

rrdvra S[ ]Autcu XP° a Belfiari. rls Kev 

dXv£ai 25 
avepa ro[v8'] ovnep re /xeVoj /cat X 6 *'/ 065 ' do/nroi 
d]rpeKecos rre<f>vaaiv oV aKap.droio aihrjpov; 
rj p]a /cat (frofiov copro /caret cf>peva Ov/xov dXvicov, 
ol] 8' aAAot /card fieooov eeXfievoL rjvre KarrpoL 
. .]66p.evoi /car' opeo<fii Xivcov vtto drjprjrrjpcov 30 

] rexecov vTrep, eppee 8' i^ 1 ? 
raw /zev a7roAAu/xevaj]v Taiy 8' at5 cf>evyovras ottLooco 
dewovrtov ^i^ealv re] /cat eyx^cnv, eKrvire 8' aW[rjp 

(Fragments of three lines) 

/cat rLva Srj rrpGirov, ri\va Xoiodiov coXeoev -qpco^s, 
cos BXe/xvas (f)evyov]ras drreaKeBaaev 7roAe')Lio[to ; 35 

dAA' ou8' cos] d.7TeXr]ye judos' [ 
dAA' emchv BJAe/xuajv /cAto-ias' r[e /c]at e[p/cea ttvkvA 
pfj£e re] /cat /care/c^e /cat ofe Karep^aprtre Ka[reKra, 
77/30? 8'] edeev rrerpas re /cat ovpea /cat p.eXav [yScop 
ewd]? Xenrop.evcov hit,r\p.evos el ttov e<j>[evpoi. 40 
a)? 8]e Ae'cov vopiirji eni c[>opfid$i 6vp.6v dXv\l(i)v 
ati/ra] fiocov dyeXrjv p,eravelaerai rjp.ari p.e[aacoi, 
ovhe] fiiv laxo-vocoai Kvves BeBar)p.ev[oi dypr)s 
$vp.e]vai epKea TTVKvdy reQrynaaiv 8e ^[orrjpes, 
avrdp o] y alt/ja fioavXov apxufiaKerrji v[tto Xvaarji 45 
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and straightway all his intestines were poured upon 
the ground . . . 

. . . " a cloud stretches, nor do I see . . . path, 
and already my fearful heart leaps forth from my 
breast, and ... all my flesh with terror. Who could 
escape such a man as this, whose spirit and hands 
invincible are truly created of untiring steel ? " He 
spoke, and started for flight, distraught of mind. 
The rest, penned in the centre like boars, ... on the 
hills by hunter's nets, . . . defending their offspring ; 
far floated the clamour as these were slain, those 
smote with sword and spear the fugitives ; loud rang 
the skies . . . 

(Fragments of three lines) 

Whom first, whom latest did that hero slay, as he 
routed the flying Blemyans from the battlefield ? . . . 

Not even so would he stay his hand from battle . . . 
attacking the tents and thick fences of the Blemyans, 
he broke them and burned them, and slew those 
whom he overtook ; and he ran to the rocks and the 
hills and the black waters, searching to find them 
while they left their beds. Even as a lion, raging in 
heart against a cow in the pastures, swiftly pursues a 
herd of cattle at midday ; the trained hunting-dogs 
cannot restrain him from entering the thick fences, 
and the herdsmen are aghast ; swiftly the lion leaps 
into the stalls, driven by fury irresistible, and blood 
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eodope, r]avpo<f)6vov Se yivvv 7T€pidyvvr[cn, alp.a' 
(x)s K-AiCTtats" Teppiavds] eire^paev, ol 8' C77[ 

a>s dpa T]epp,avcoL p-q^vopL xaAKOKopvoT[r)i, 
1-771 p,ev 0]r}Xvs Sp,iXos €vttX4ktois ivi Setrjuops" 
rrji Se /cat] at^tuv arparos eorreTO, tovs [/cara 

X<Lpr)v 5 ^ 
^wyprja e/c] TToXipboio 7re(f)v^6ras. eoreve 8e x^l.^ 
crretjSo^eV]^ TrpvXieoot /cat d/c[a]/LtaTCOi; iroalv 

L7T7TO}\y 

oreivo[jL€VCDV ajfivSis, Xiyvprf 8' dvcfiopfiee traAfViy^ 

7raTpt'8t arj\p,alvovaa fidx^S 7roXvyr)64a vlk[t]v 

ovBe <)>vXa\KTT]p€s TTvXicov ifjav[e\oKov ox^[s 65 



ANONYMOUS 
143 [5 a.d.] APPEAL TO A ROMAN GENERAL 

Ed. pr. Vitelli, Atene e Roma, vi. 1903, p. 149. See 
*Comparetti, Papiri Fiorentini, no. 114 (revised text), 
Plates IV, V. 

This very difficult piece, obscure in phraseology and some- 
times barbarous in prosody, was written in the 5th century 
a.d. by an inhabitant of Egyptian Thebes. Ostensibly its 
purpose is panegyric, but an ulterior motive is clearly dis- 
cernible. The hero whom it praises is absent ; and the poem 
is an illiterate but powerful appeal to him to return and save 
his country once again. , The enemy — perhaps the Blemyes 
again — have taken advantage of his absence to renew their 
predatory incursions. The hero, compared successively to 
Perseus, Achilles and Odysseus, is exhorted to return and 
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splashes upon its jaws that bring the oxen death. 
Even so Germanus fell upon the tents, and they . . . 

Thus they followed Germanus, the bronze-mailed 
breaker of the ranks — on one side a throng of women 
in strong-twisted bonds, on the other a host of young 
warriors whom on the field he had taken alive, fugi- 
tives from battle. Earth moaned beneath the steps 
of men-at-arms and hooves of tireless horses crowded 
close together ; shrill blared the trumpet, heralding 
to the fatherland the joyous victory of Battle : nor 
did the bars, that guard the gates, touch . . . 
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APPEAL TO A ROMAN GENERAL [5 a.d.} 

conquer ; and to bring with him a son, like Achilles 1 
Neoptolemus, to succeed him in his valiant command. The 
mixture of panegyric and petition has a good parallel in the 
poem addressed to Johannes, B.K.T. v. 1, p. 117 (6 a.d. : 
probably Dioscorus of Aphroditopolis). 

The detail is often obscure and sometimes unintelligible. 
Vv. 1-8 : the hero and the Muses, who are to celebrate his deeds, 
fight together steadfast in battle. The hero and his brother 
were both taught the arts of war from early youth. In the 
gap after v. 8, the sense may have been : — " When you went 
away, you left your brother in command ; but meantime the 
enemy has invaded us again, and your brother has failed us." 
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Then vv. 9 sqq., " He is not moved by the spectacle of women 
violated by barbarous victors." Fragmentary lines beginning 
irap9evo[ oirXorepl ytfpaos [ suggest a detailed catalogue of 
injured persons : [ovk4ti . . .] 017/J17 Kayxa[\6a)oa implies a 
reference to a change from laughter to sorrow in Thebes. 
Vv. 25-35 : the hero is reminded of his former services : 
how he repelled the onset of the enemy, restored freedom to 

ovk dpa [xovvov oS' \rjv pL]eve$r)Los, dXXa Kal avra[l 
Mouaat dpiOTevov\oai\ del jSaai'Aetav doi8rj[v 
ov T€K€ KaAAiOTnjr ^[aA]/caa7uSa ttotvml p,rjT7)[p; 
Kal ae pd^rjv eSi'Sa[£a] p-ev, dp^orepco 8' iXir[aivov , 

<f>7) pi€V II^AciS^? [eVOTrjrjs d7T07TeLp7jdeVTa 5 

Kal peydXrjv alel <rr[. . . . ajeprd^ovra f$oelT)\y. 
els ooov dpyvperjv [<p"povp]els NeiAanSa 8ivr)[v, 
avv aol dXe^LKaKo[s ] aol Kal 6p.6^>pco\y 

] ovSe yvvaiKajv 
OL]fi,coyrjv dXeyvvev 6[&vp]op,eva)v 9ep.iv evvijs, K 
afjai ptrji playovTO' jSnj [S' ov]k eariv epwrcov 
t]p,epTos deos eoTLV [epcojs 8' ovk olSev dvdyKrjv 
TToXXd tls eXKop,ev7] 7re[p] eov fiodaoKev aKOLT7][v 
o]vSe 'j'^djSos'f x/aaioyz^ae, <f>6^os 8' e7Te8rjaev 
aKovrjv. 

■q he Kal ovk edeXova[a] T6[o\r\v VTrepeivev \a\vdy- 

K7]V, 

SetSie yap p,rj tovto[v p.]vdov aKovcrqi 

Kal TToaiv alo~)(y\yr}i\ re Kal vldai p,cbpov dvdiftrji. 

1 [en(i]ei>e Srjios edd. : text D. L. P. 4 Beazley. 

5 Trrji II : corr. Beazley. 6 " appijKTov is nearer the re- 

mains; but A'ajros would make better sense" (Beazley). 
7 (frpovpeTs Beazley. 10 dXeeivev 11, corr. Beazley (error of 

pronunciation). 13 iroXXaKis II, corr. D. L. P. 14 
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the city. " A Heracles is nothing to the land of Egypt I " — 
the only distinguished phrase in this sordid composition. 
Our hero once brought back the head of the enemy's leader 
on the point of his spear, and there was rejoicing throughout 
Thebes. Vv. 36-end : so now he is implored to return and 
save his city again. [Such metrical errors as those in vc. 4, 
IS, 35, 43, 46 need not be removed : nor should yap hi v. 27 
be altered.] 

Not only was he a steadfast fighter — so also are 
the Muses, who ever excel in kingly song. Did not 
her lady mother bear Calliope to carry shield of 
bronze ? I taught you the arts of battle, and im- 
plored you both, when you ventured the battle cry 
like the son of Peleus, and lifted the mighty (un- 
broken) shield of oxhide. As long as you stayed 
beside the silver tides of the Nile, by your side . . . 
defender against evil, one with you in spirit," . . . 

nor heeded the groan of women lamenting the rights 
of their marriage-bed. Perforce they lay with them : 
but force has no part in Love ; he is a god of Desire ; 
Love is ignorant of compulsion. Often one cried 
for her mate, in the moment of her ravishing ; . . . 
was of no avail — terror took his hearing captive. 6 
Another endured such constraint even against her 
will, 6 for she feared lest . . . should hear the word, 
and she disgrace her husband and bring reproach 

° The reference may be to the hero's brother. 6 Ter- 

ror made him (the husband) turn a deaf ear to his wife's cries. 
' The contrast is really betw een the one who cries out and 
the other who does not : perhaps fSoav should be understood 
with ovk iOeXovoa. 

vTT&rjoev II, corr. Beazley. For the first <f>6f}os, perhaps 
read fioTj. 
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ov fiia tis" jStoroio yd[p epij^aoLS, ov x°P°s avrols, 
ovx 'EAt/coiv, ov Movoa.' fidfirjKe yap taa dveXXais. 
tfpajs, ouSe ae tovto 7rapTQp[a]p.ev, dAA' eri /cat vvv 2C 
evvairai Qrjfirjs araxvoj8eo[s] ev\y]pLveovoiv 
"Apet T€ip]op,evoioiv dAefi/ca/coV ae <f>avevra. 
erXt] yap Trprjvrjg (a)e KvXiv$o[p:]evr) Trapa ttoool 
ttoXXo. ttoXls AiTav[ 

tovto rrapos ToXvTTevoas iXevdepiav dya[V]d£a)[v, 25 
Kvhos ex etv eQeXcov /cat KepSeos ovk dAeyt£a>[v. 
oaaoi yap 8' vtto X e ^P a oaoTTToXiv etai p:ax^]{r)al, 
pvaao /cat o(f>w eSaj/ca? dvaipip\ev [ 
ovhkv is AlyvnTLwv 'Hpa/cAee?' ov[ 

/cat KecfrdXr) otovocvtos [ 3G 
hovpos crn - ' aKpoTOLTOV 8[ 

<5t hatdojv aofScoTov del [aeAas", cut - re iravfjp:ap 
TepmcjXr] Kara, doTV /cat a7r[ 

ovvetca 8ta 7roAts" 7rdAii> dA/?[ia Jots - 

pivpLoi. 8' ioTeifiavTO yeyr)9oTe[s , ovveKa S77 ct<^iv 35 
drjvaiTjv fiapvheopiov an - ' oi[/cojv Tpetpas dv(]r]v. 

Tola p.cv dvdpu)7Tots TreXe xdpjuajYa- ] tort) 

beveTO voa<f>iv iovros, €ttos t e[^ar' aurt/ca t]oi[o]v 
Qrj]Xr]pLa>v, ti Tradovcra <j)LXov yovo[v dp:6v oit- 
77]up[a>;^ 

''fjlp.eTepas cbhivas d^rjpTraaas' el [Se p:eyaLp\eis, 40 
ou]ve/ca TTOJTTjevra Tropov ttotg Uepaea 8' dAAov 
(Lacuna of at least one line) 

20 Trafrrjpanev, like avaipiyLev v. 28, is a solecism (intended 
to be forms of irapaipeu), avaipiw). 22 Beazley. 26 

dAoy t '£w[v II: corr. D. L. P. . 32 D. L. P. 35-40 
(and lacuna after 41) Beazley. 
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upon her sons. For these men, life has no signifi- 
cance (?) : they have no dancing, no Helicon, no Muse 
— she is gone swift as the storm-winds. Great hero, 
we have not taken this honour from you — still 
to-day the citizens of Thebes' cornlands sing your 
praises, how you appeared as their defender against 
evil, when they were hard-pressed in war. The city 
endured to fall prone and roll before your feet, with 
many a prayer . . . 

This you fulfilled of old, from your love of liberty, 
eager for glory and heedless of gain. The warriors 
beneath this hand that saved their city — them you 
rescued all, and granted them to destroy. ... A 
Heracles is nothing in the land of Egypt ! ° . . . 

And the head of the mournful . . . from the spear- 
tip . . . fight of torches for ever unquenchable . . . 
and . . . because the holy city . . . happy again ; 
and myriads wreathed their heads, rejoicing that 
you had turned from their homes the long-enduring 
heavy chains of woe. So greatly did men rejoice : 
(and now again your city) was in need of you, but 
you were far away; and thus at once she spoke 6 : 
" Jealous, what made you steal our dear son away ? 
You have taken from us the child of our own womb. 
If you begrudge us, because of old . . . winged 
journey, another Perseus Perseus re- 

° i.e. we want no Heracles ; we have you. (I take 'Hpa- 
KXees nom. plur., e? AJy".=eV Aly. yiji.) 6 Thebes is 

speaking to the distant city in which our hero is now detained. 
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Uepaevs /cat [xera NetAov is ot/cta voarifxos tfAdev. 
Sevpo, tekvov, ottcvBols creo TrarpLha /cat gvuolk(ovs) . 
i£ ov jxrjTp]6s €<f>vs, atet pLepoireooLV aprjyeis' 
vvv a7Tov]oa(f)L p.iveis, irarpls S' ert oelo ^art^ei. 45 
a*? 'A^tAeus] Trdpos rjiev is ot/cta Ar)ihap,elr)s, 
7Tarpi8i YY\vppov dyois Ylptdp,ov reKecvv SXerrjpa 
] 7^T[oA]^.7Td/^#cos'• cos 'OSucriyt 

44-45 D. L. P. 



ANONYMOUS 
144 [5 a.d.] VICTORY OF A ROMAN GENERAL 

Ed. pr. *Vitelli, Papiri Greet e Latini, iii. 1914, no. 253, 
p. 112. " 

Hexameters by a poet of the school of Nonnus. Evidently 

] iTre[p]peev Avoovi\rj\u)v 
opfirji iiaivopL€v\y)i TrorapLov Trapd yelrovas o%9a[s. 
/cat 7raAtv i^Oiy^avjro Svar))(ios "Apeos avXoi, 

jS[ To]£o/3dA[o]t [. . . .]tra[V cl\kovt(dv, 

k\oX yo]epo[v Oavjdroio p,e\os avp[tt,ov] olgtol. 5 

. . . .] S' o/c[ ]Aolku)v vinos' [af]</ra Se tt&golv 

•^[e'pa] yT)ye\yios~\ kovltjs €7ru/ca£[e KjaAvTrrpr) , 
/cat ttcoXoi ^[pe/x]er[i]^ov idrjfiovos "Apeos oloTpooL, 
vypr) 8' at[/xa]rdevrt potoi <j)Oivioo€To yata. 
avrdp 6 hva^p^evieaaiv ava£ drXrjros 'fdpovpas'f 10 
dvSpo(f)6vo[v] fiaKxevev 'Evua[Atot]o ^opetTyv. 
(f>a>Ta piev <x>\j<rj\ evros virip pdx LV Vf J '^ vov wttov 
10 apovpas cancelled in II. 
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turned home even after his visit to Nile. Hither, 
my son, hasten to your country and fellows. 
From the day of your birth, you are for ever helping 
mortal men : but now you abide afar, and your 
country still has need of you. As Achilles went of 
old to the home of Deidameia, so bring a Pyrrhus 
to your country, the slayer of Priam's children 
. . . sacker of cities . . . : as to Odysseus. . . . 



ANONYMOUS 

VICTORY OF A ROMAN GENERAL [5 a.d.] 

a description of a battle in which Romans (v. 1) are engaged. 
Probably a panegyric of the same kind as no. 143. 

This text, which contains corrections made by the first 
hand, is perhaps the writer's own copy. 

. . . flowed on ... of the Ausonians . . . with 
furious onset by the neighbouring riverside. Again 
spoke the harsh music of martial flute, . . . archers 
. . . of javelins . . . the hiss of arrows was a mourn- 
ful melody of death ... a cloud . . ., and straight- 
way a veil of earth-born dust hid all the sky from 
sight ; steeds neighed at the goad of the familiar 
God of War, and the ground was moist and purple 
with a stream of blood. Now the king, whom no 
foeman could endure, danced the fling of Enyalius 
the Killer of Men. One hero, seated on the back 
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rvipev [a\XoL7)rrjpos vito piirrjiOL aiSijpov' 
irfirfdrj Se (f)d[p\vy^, KecftaXr) 8' virep ehpafxev w(jlivv, 
Kal rreaev acrirai[po]voa- to 8' \o\ttvoov vifjodi acofia 15 
ov Treaev, fdAA' eTrefiejive, Kal ov jjLe8e[ri]Ke %aXi- 
vovs. 



iTTTT-qeaai Kal avroKeXevoTos oSlttjs, 

<f)€v\ya)v ' iyyjvs iovras, eTreaavfievovs Se $i[cu]kcov, 

lfj€vS6pi€VOS 7T€^OLaL[v o\X[T]]fJLOaL JJL€Tpa TTOpClTJS . 

os 7rdar]s rrpovevevKev U7r' rjepa fidprvs dp\ovp\r)s, 20 
TreTTTafxivq's )(6ovds epya X6(f>coi TrpofiXijTi (frvXdaatov , 
aKpordrcoL Se revovri TlvXrjs eTraijxLfJievos darpcov, 
dfJifipoTOKOVS (hhivas eXa(f>pCl,eiv ve<j>e^a\tov 

20 dpovprjs Cammelli, ap. ed. pr. 



ANONYMOUS 

145 [5a.d.] FRAGMENT 

Ed. pr. *WiIcken, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich preussi- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1887, p. S19. 

The interpretation of these comical lines is difficult. Two 
kings, one Trojan and one Achaean, meet in the house of a 
third party. The Trojan is " seeking to discover the race 
(pedigree) of a horse " (for yeveri ittttov cf. Iliad v. 265, 
268), the Achaean brings a colt with him. The third person 
is comically surprised. 



riirre ova> ^aatXrjes 6 fiev Tpwiov 6 S' 'A^atcS^ 
oTjKod' 6fx,o(f>pov€OVT€s ip<6v 86/jlov eioavef3r]T€ ; 
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of his swift steed, he smote with the blows of threshing 
steel : the throat was severed, the head ran over his 
shoulders and fell quivering ; the body above, bereft 
of breath, fell not but stayed there, and let not loose 
the reins. . . . 

. . . foot soldier, ... to the horsemen, and un- 
welcome, flees them when they are near^ pursues 
them when they charge, deluding them in the 
distance of the march, by the tactics of the roving 
infantry. He" who leans forward into the sky, 
surveying all the farmland, with his projecting ridge 
watching the fields stretched out beneath. Pvles. with 
his topmost spur touching the stars, (ready) to relieve 
the clouds of their pangs that give birth to rain . . . 

° This difficult sentence appears (as Professor Beazley first 
observed) to refer to a mountain named Pyles, hitherto 
unknown. 

ANONYMOUS 

FRAGMENT [5 a.d.] 

The date, context, and literary associations of these curious 
lines are uncertain. It is unlikely that they refer to the 
celebrated Wooden Horse. Beazley suggests as a possible 
background the story of the mares which Zeus gave to 
Laomedon in recompense for the rape of Ganymede, and 
tchich Laomedon refused to give to Heracles in recompense 
for the rescue of Hesione. 

" Why have you two monarchs — one of the Trojans, 
the other of the Greeks — come up to my house, 
in harmony of spirit at home ? — one seeking to dis- 
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rjrot 6 fikv yeverjv lttttov Si^rj/Jievos evpeiv, 

avrdp 6 ttcoXov dyei' rC vv fxiqSeat, c3 fieydXe "Zed; 

ANONYMOUS 

146 [? 5 a.d.] INCANTATION TO CURE HEADACHE 

Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, 
v. 2, 1907, p. 144. 

An incantation intended to dispel headache. In the first 
five lines an analogy is adduced : the house of certain Mystics 
was burning on a hill, but seven maidens prayed to seven 

{Small fragments of seven lines) 

fjJjvarohoKos KareKa[vdrj 
]S' iv opei KaT€Kavd[r] 
]a)V KpTjVaS eTTTCL [ ~\vt(ov 

Itttcl Se 7Tapde[viKal KvajvcomScs rjpdaav\ro 

]crt Kvaveaio(i) kcli eo\fieaav dK.dpC\a.TOV irvp. 5 

Kal Ke<f]a\r)g €7Taoi?>f}io[tv cfrevyei r dXeyei[vov 
Trvp €K rr)s K]€<f>a\r}s, (frevyei Se [ 

(Obscure fragments of four more lines) 

ANONYMOUS 

147 [5-6 a.d.] ADDRESS TO THE NILE 

Ed. pr. *Norsa, Papiri Greci e Latini, vii. 1925, no. 845, 
p. 149. See Keydell, Hermes, 69, 193i, 420. 
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cover the descent of a horse, while the other leads a 
colt ! What now are you devising, mighty Zeus ? 



ANONYMOUS 

INCANTATION TO CURE HEADACHE [? 5 a.d.] 

Spring-nymphs and extinguished the fire. In the next two 
lines it is suggested that this incantation shall extinguish the 
fires that burn in the sufferer from headache. Ed. pr. 
compare P. Amherst, ii. 11. A crude composition, unlikely 
to achieve its object. 

(Small fragments of seven lines') 

(the house) of the Mystics . . . burned down, . . . 
burned down on the mountain. . . . Seven foun- 
tains . . ., and seven dark-eyed maidens prayed to 
the dark (nymphs of the fountains), and put out the 
unwearying fire. Even so the grievous head-fire flies 
from the head before this incantation, flies too . . . 

(Obscure fragments of four more lines) 

ANONYMOUS 

ADDRESS TO THE NILE [5-6 a.d.] 

Vv. 7-9 are addressed to the Nile, here as elsewhere 11 con- 
ceived as the groom of his bride Egypt. Cf. Xonnus (of 
whose school our poet is a member) vi, 341 ; xxvi, 229. 

See the poem in praise of Johannes, B.K.T. v. 1 (Dios- 
corus of Aphrodito), and Keydell, loc. cit. 
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hevpo Xvprj p\ei> a]eiSe Ttap r]L6veaa[C\ daXdaarjs, 
Sevpo fikv [rjiovjeoow aeioofiev d[aff]p,aTa p,oX7rijs' 
KvSaweiv iS[drj]v rrjv ov SeSaaat yvvaiKes. 
9r)XvT€pr]s Se voos ^aAe776t)Tepos' eor[i ff]aXda[ar)s' 
'Op<f)€LrjL Kcu Trpoadev vrreiKade ttovt[os aoiSrji, 5 
Kal drjpes OiXyovro, /cat ov diXyovro [yvvalKes. 

vvpi<j)U pirj Srjdvve, reov 8' 

avdei KvpLa\j\6evTi <f>€pearax[vv] ap,<j>€Tr€ vvp,(f>r)v, 
vpierepcov [8 s ajrrovaio rroXvppod[la)v] vp,eva[a>v. 

3 Keydell : e8 . . tj and SeSiaai ed. pr. 5 Keydeil. 

9 8' dnovaio Keydell : .[. .]7iwijo ed. pr. 
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Hither, my lyre, and sing by the sea-shore, hither 
and let us sing the breath of melody a to the shore ; 
I have learnt to honour one b whom women have not 
learnt to honour. — A woman's c mind is harsher than 
the sea. Ocean once yielded to the song of Orpheus, 
and Mild animals were charmed, but women were 
not charmed . . . 

Tarry not, bridegroom, . . . attend your bride, 
that bears the corn ear, with the bloom of your waves d ; 
enjoy the blessing of the wedding of your roaring 
waters. . . . 

a aadfiara hoXttt}s Nonnus, D. ii. 18. 6 The context 

suggests that Mouaav, the Muse, should be understood. 
c ByXwepr) = woman Nonnus, D. xlii. 147. d Alcman fr. 
94, 3 Diehl : KVfiaros avdos. 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 
(occurring in the greek text) 



Acharnae 207 
Achelous 391, 485 
Acheron 479, 495 
Achilles 161, 163, 497, 537, 

601 
Acroria 459 
Actium 471 
Actor 495 

Adrastus 85, 95, 103, 519 
Aeacus 583, 585 
Aegina 87 
Aenius 591 
Aeolis 119 
Aeolus 119 
Aeschylus 227 
Aesymnus 591 
Aethra 495 
Agamemnon 411, 537 
Agenor 591 
Agesilas 409 
Alcinous 455 
Alcmeon 55 
Aleus 131 
Alpheus 153 
Althaea 159 
Ammon 393 
Amphiaraus 93, 99 
Amphion, 9, 69, 71, 87 
Amphitryon 499 
Amyntichus 503 
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Anacharsis 475 
Antinous 519 
Antiope 65 
Antiphates 551 
Apelles 461 

Aphrodite 93, 323, 325, 333, 
377, 387, (Arsinoe-) 449, 
(Zephyritis-) 449, 489 

Apollo 29, 31, 35, 51, 99, 
113, 233, 527, 545, 585 

Apriate 495 

Arcadia 585, 587 

Archemorus 103, 105 

Ardys 523 

Ares 69, 71, 109, 393, 497 

Argo 85, 99, 107 

Argos 87, 89, 99, 101, 103, 

125, 181 
Argus 519 
Aristides 559 
Aristomedes 239, 241 
Arsinoe 453, 461 
Arsinus 499 
Artemis 41 1, 495 
Ascalaphus 495 
Asclepius 247 
Asia 87, 109, 125, 275 
Asopia 91 
Asopus 67, 119 
Astacius 523 
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Asteropus 493 
Atalanta 157 

Athena 151, 235, 341, 381, 

495, 577 
Athens 119, 1-25,201, 213, 5S5 
Atlas 45 

Atreus 15, 195, 5S5 
Atridae 15 
Attica 407 
Auge 131 
Augustus 471 
Ausonians 601 
Autocles 241 
Automedon 591 
Azeius 587 

Bacchus 109, 169, 395, 473, 
505 

Baucis 4S7, 489 
Bion 237 
Blemyes 591 
Boeotia 31 
Boeotus 117 
Bombus 539 
Bosporus 133 
Britain 545 

Cadmus 67, 69, 71, 91, 93, 

103, 395 
Caesar 471 
Caineus 585 
Callias 207 
Callicrates 449 
Calliope S9, 597 
Calliteles 457 
Canopus 447 
Carcinus 255 
Cassandra 57 
Cecrops 119, 585 
Celeus 575 
Cephalus 497 
Chaereas 255 



Chaerestratus 301, 305 
Chalcodon 21 

Charition 339, 341, 313, 349 

Chilon 517 

Chiron 119 

Cinvras 513 

Circe 399, 551 

Clotho 433 

Coeus 331 

Comaetho 499 

Constantine 559 

Corybants 261, 423 

Crateia 245 

Crete 87, 545 

Crisa 415 

Croesus 295 

Cronus 123, 199, 231, 233, 

409, 471, 525 
Curetes 87 
Cybele 423 
Cyclops 181 
Cyllene 31, 45 
Cynthus 381, 473 
Cyrene 5S1 
Cytis 523, 525 

Danai 99 

Danaus 107 

Daos 253, 235, 297 

Daphnis 503 

Dardanus 537 

Deianeira» 5S7 

Deidameia 601 

Deiphobus 59 

Delos 545 

Delphi 517 

Demeas 275, 291 

Demeter 235, 409, 495, 529 

Demodocus 455 

Demosthenes 557 

Deo 575 

Deriades 541 
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Dexiphanes 447 
Diognetus 215 

Dionysus 261, 275, 309, 393, 

505, 523, 525 
Dirce 63, 69, 71 
Dodona 113 
Dolius 591 
Dromon 309 
Dyme 415 

Echinades 497 
Egypt 447, 589, 599 
Eleusis 309 
Elpenor 551 
Elysium 479 
Enyalius 601 
Enyo 543 
Epicharmus 443 
Erechtheus 119, 585 
Erichthonius 415 
Eros 387 
Eteocles 179 
Etna 47, 155, 493 
Euboea 23 
Eudemus 223 
Euprepius 479, 481 
Euripides 227, 239, 255 
Europa 87 
Europe, 125 
Eurotas 457 
Eurydice 83 
Eurymachus 553 • 
Eurystheus 125, 493 

Gaul 465 
Germans 583 
Germanus 595 
Glaucopium 493 
Glenis 459 

Hades 25, 125, 461, 463, 
493, 499, 513, 525 



Hadrian 519 
Hagnon 201 
Halimous 407 f 
Hamadryad 573 
Harmonia 93, 561 t 
Hector 59, 161, 163, 167, 537 
Helen 167 

Helicon 473, 583, 599 
Hellas 15, 99, 101, 105, 143, 

457, 541, 583, 585 
Hellen 119, 581 
Hellespont 559 
Hephaestus 381 
Hera 45 

Heracles 125, 131, 537, 587, 
599 

Hermes 25, 69, 71, 137, 241, 

527, 547, 549 
Hermus 557 
Hersa 493 
Hesperus 515 
Hippo 119 

Homer 267, 415, 453, 557 
Hora 379 
Hymettus 453 
Hyperion 549 
Hypsipyle 93 

Iambe 407 
Ida 167 

Iliad 453 

Iiithyia 131, 383, 417 
Ilium 15, 385, 537, 557 
Inachus 25 
India 349 
Io 89 

Iolaus 495 
Ion 119, 365 
Ionia 323 
Iphicles 495 
Iris 433 
Ismenus 69 
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Ister 133 

Italy 449, 533, 545 
Itys 423 

Jason 109 
Jove 261 

Labdacus 93 

Lacedaemon 457, 517 

Laches 281 

Laches is 383 

Lampetus 591 

Leander 515 

Leipephile 495 

Lemnos 85, 93, 107, 109, 387 

Leto 473 

Leucas 471 

Libya 393, 449 

Lycaon 585, 587 

Lycidas 503 

Lycon 587 

Lycurgus 83, 91, 521, 523, 

525 
Lycus 65 
Lysias 259, 261 

Maea. 69, 241 

Malacus 355, 357, 359, 361 

Mantinea 209 

Marsyas 241 

Maximus 535 

Medes 465 

Megara 231 

Melanippe 119 

Meleager 159 

Meles 557 

Meligunis 493 

Memnon 21 - 

Menalcas 503 

Menelaus 537 

Menoetius 531 

Methymna 539 



Midas 513 
Mideia 493 
Milesias 225 
Miltiades 587 
Mimas 591 
Modaeus 539 
Moschion 265, 279, 311 
Mycenae 91, 125 
Myrmidons 15, 561 
Mysia 15, 131, 133 

Nauplia 107 
Naxos 381 

Nemea 83, 85, 91, 105 
Nereus 543, 561 
Nestor 585 

Niceratus 207, 265, 305, 307 
Nicias 201 

Nile 133, 431, 471, 507, 509, 

589, 591, 597, 599 
Nilots 429 
Numenius 287, 321 
Nycteus 67 

• Odysseus 15, 403, 551, 559, 
601 
Odyssey 453 
Oecles 93, 99 
Oeneus 215 
Olympia 235 
Olympus 473 
Onasiphanes 459 
Opheltes 97 
Orpheus 87, 109, 607 
Othrys 545 

Pallas 415 

Pamphilus 323 

Pan 131, 459, 505, 507, 579 

Pandora 497 

Pangaeus 545 

Paris 217 
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Parmenon 285 


Procris 89 


Parnassus 473 


Proetus 127, 129 


Parthenion 131 


Prospaltians 221 


Pauson 207 


Protesilaus 529 


Peisander 207, 217 


Proteus 447 


Pelasgus 587 


Prothous 539 


Peleus 15, 87, 139, 597 


Psolichus 341, 343 


Pelops 131, 137, 587 


Ptolemy 453, 483 


Penelope 551, 553 


Pylaon 539 


Peneus 119 


Pylartes 591 


Persephone 405, 495 


Pyles 603 


Perseus 505, 599 


Pyronides 211 


Persinous 591 


Pyrrhus 601 


Phaedimus 299, 301, 305, 


307 


Rhadamanthys 475 


Phaethon 581 


Rome 557, 601 


Phalerus 591 




Pharos 447 


Samos 457 


Philicus 455 


Sarapis 427 


Philinus 265 


Sarpedon 21 


Philitas 267 


Satyrus 241 


Philo 323 


Schoeneus 157 


Philoetius 551 


Sciron 495 


Philopoemen 457 


Semiramis 495 


Phhus 91 


Silens 459 


Phoebus 9, 31, 33, 39, 57, 95, 


Silenus 503 


101, 113, 147, 473, 581 


Simon 271 


Phoenicia 87 


Sisyphus 25, 129 


Phrygia 19, 71 


Smicrines 255 


Piraeus 201 


Solon 211 


Pirithous 123 


Sophocles 227, 231 


Pithias 201 


Sosias 235 


Plato 587 


Sosthenes 275 


Pleiads 567 


Sostratus 447 


Polydorus 93 


Spain 545 


Polynices 91, 93 


Sphinx 265 


Polyphemus 551 


hpinther 355, 357, 3ol 


Poseidippus 473 


Stiria 201 


Poseidon 11, 75, 393, 409 


Strobilus 295, 297 


Praxo 457 


Strymon 519 


Priam 19, 59, 61, 167, 601 




Procne 243 


Tantalus 9, 71, 317 
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Tartarus 409 
Tauron 461, 463 
Tegea 15 

Telamon 495, 497, 585 
Telemachus 553 
Telephus 19, 131, 143, 537 
Tereus 241, 243 
Teumessus 415 
Teuthras 131 
Theagenes 583 
Thebe 69 

Thebes 103, 107, 395, 473, 

523, 5S9, 599 
Themis 497 
Themistocles 5S9 
Theocritus 457 
Theogenes 207 
Theon 527 
Thermopylae 543 
Theseus 125 
Thessaly 31 
Thetis 561 
Thoas 109 

Thrace 87, 109, 559, 567 
Thrasius 539 
Thrason 427 



Thyone 523 
Thyrsis 503 
Tiryns 131, 493 
Titans 199, 587 
Trambelus 495 
Triptolemus 577 
Tritons 429 

Troy 15, 59, 61, 167, 389 
Trozen 325 
Tryphon 335 
Typhoeus 519 

Xerxes 513 
Xuthus 119 



Zenon 463 
Zethus 69 

Zeus 11, 25, 45, 49, 51, 53, 
63, 69, 71, 87, 89, 91, 113, 
119, 123, 125, 129, 151, 
199, 215, 235, 295, 379, 
381, 393, 409, 471, 497, 
503, 519, 521, 523, 537, 
541, 545, 547, 561, 583, 
587, 604 
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PRINCIPES 



No. 

Aegyptische Zeitschrift, 1880, p. 37 13 

Aegyptus, xiv. 1934, p. 447 91 

xv. 1935, p. 239 17 
Album Gratulatorium in honorem Henrici van 

Herwerden, 1902, p. 137 134 

Amherst Papyri, ii. 1901, no. 10, p. 1 29 

Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, vi. 1913, p. 1 78 

Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, xviii. 1915, p. 257 96 

Atene e Roma, vi. 1903, p. 149 143 

Berliner Klassikertexte, i. 1904, p. 45 50, 51 

v. 1. 1907, p. 57 121 

p. 77 108 

„ p. 82 138 

p. 108 142 

p. 114 146 

v. 2. 1907, p. 56 86 

p. 62 103 

p. 64 3 

p. 73 11 

p. 113 67 

p. 123 39, 43 

p. 124 102 

p. 125 13 

p. 128 58 

p. 131 93 

p. 140 131 

p. 142 99 

,. p. 144 146 
British Museum, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri 
in the — 

1927, no. 52, p. 39 79 
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No. 

British Museum, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri 
in the— 

1927, no. 54, p. 42 80 
Cairo, Catalogue general des antiquites e'gyptiennes 
du musee du — 

1911, p. 21 40 

iv. p. 1 109 

Classical Quarterly, xxxi. 1937, p. 178 27 
Correspondance hellenique, Bulletin de — 

xxviii. 1904, p. 201 115 

xxx. 1906, p. 103 66 

p. 123 65 

pp. 131-132 72 

Fayum Towns and their Papyri, 1900, no. 2, p. 82 94 

Flinders Petrie Papyri, i. 1891, no. 1, p. 1 10 

Greci e Latini, Papiri, i. 1912, no. 17, p. 35 117 

ii. 1913, no. 126, p. 27 18, 54 

hi. 1914, no. 253. p. 112 144 

iv. 1917, no. 280, p. 1 36 

vii. 1925, no. 845, p. 149 147 

ix. 1929, no. 1090, p. 137 120 

x. 1932, no. 1181, p. 169 84 
Greek Poetry and Life, 1936, p. 295 30 
Heidelberg, Griechische Papyri — 

1938, no. 178, p. 26 89 

„ no. ISO, p. 40 64 

Hermes, Einzelschriften, v. 1937 29 

Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 1 102 

„ no. 3 25 

no. 4 28 

„ no. 5 64 

„ no. 6 63 

Iandanae, Papyri, v. 1931, no. 77, p. 180 56 

Introduzione a Pindaro, p. 231 82 
Livre d'Ecolier, un : publications de la societe royale 
egyptienne de papyrologie — 

ii. pp. 20, 25 105 

„ pp. 27, 31 59 

„ p. 34 57 

Louvre, Papvrus grecs du, i. 1850, p. 46 112 

Melanges Bi'dez, ii. 193*, p. 603 33 

p. 963 20 
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No. 

M61anges Perrot, 1903, p. 291 74 

Milano, Papiri della reale Universita di, i. 1935, p. 13 101 
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^ALCIPHRON. A. R. Bcnner and F. Fobes. 
ARISTOTLE: DE MUNDO, etc. W. K. C. Guthrie. 

* ARISTOTLE: HISTORY AND GENERATION OF 

ANIMALS. A. L. Peck. 

* ARISTOTLE : M ETEOROLOGICA. H. D. P. Lee. 

^ DEMOSTHENES : EPISTLES, etc N. and H. J. De 
^ Witt 
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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 



LATIN AUTHORS 



S. AUGUSTINE : CITY OF GOD. J. H. Baxter. 
[CICERO :] AD HERENNIUM. H. Caplan. 
CICERO: PRO SESTIO, IN VATINIUM, PRO 

CAELIO, DE PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, PRO 

BALBO. J. H. Freese and R. Gardner. 
CURTIUS, Q.: HISTORY OF ALEXANDER. J. C. 

Rolfe. 

PRUDENTIUS. H. J. Thomson. 
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